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W HITGIFT (John), archbishop of Canterbury in the 
reigns of queen Eli:^abeth and king Janies, and one of the 
njost intrepid supporters of the constitution of the churcli 
of England, was descended of the ancient family of Whit- 
gift in Yorkshire. His grandfather was John Whitgift, 
gent, whose son was Henry, a merchant of Great Grimsby 
in l/mcolnshire. Another of his sons was Robert Whitgift, 
who was abbot dc Wellou'i or tl'clliove juxta Grimsby in the 
said county, a monastery of Black Canons dedicated to the 
honour of St, Augustin. He was a man memorable, not 
only for the education of our John W'hitgift, but also for 
his vsaying conceruiug tin* Romish religion. He declared 
in the lienring of his nephew, that they and their reli- 
gion could not lr)ng continue, because,'’ said he, “I have 
read the wliole Scripture over and over, and could never 
find therein tliat our religion was founded by God.” And 
as a proof of this opinion, the abbot alleged that sayinj^ 
of our Saviour, Every plant that my heavenly Father 
hath not planteu, shall be rooted up.” Henry, the father 
of our archbishop, had six sons, of whom ho was the eldest, 
and one daughter, by Anne Dyncwel, a young gentlewo- 
man of a good famdy at (ireat Grimsby. The names of 
the (Uher five suns were William, George, Philip, Richard, 
and Jefirey ; aiul that of the daughter Anne. 

John^vvas Ixm'd at Great Grimsby in 15.30, according to 
bis biograpin rs Strvpe and Panic, but according to Mr. 
F rancis Tli} line, quoted by Strvpe, in 153.3: the former, 
however, is most probaldy \iv right date. He was sent 
early for c Incalion tc Sr. luK^ny’s sclu. 1, London, *hcn a 
Tory eirinent one, ami was lodged in St, Paul\ church- 
VoL. XXXIL B 
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yard, at liis aunCs, the dsui^hter of Michael Shaller, a ver- 
ger of that church. Imbibing very young a relish of the 
doctrine of the reformation, he had of course no liking to 
the mass; so that though his aunt had often urged him to 
'go with her to mass, and procured also some of the canons 
of St. PauPs to persuade him to it, he still refused. By 
this she was so much exasperated, that she resolved to ^n* 
tertain him no longer under her roof, imputing all her 
losses and domestic misfortunes to her harbouring of such 
an heretic within her doors; ,anji^at parting told him, 
that she thought at firiit she flTltl i^ceived a saint into her 
house, but now she perceived be was a Devil.’’ 

He now returned home to bis father in Lincolnshire; 
and his uncle, the abbot, finding that he bad made sonfe 
progress in grammatical learning, advised that he should 
be sent to the university. Accordingly be entered of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, about 1548 , but soon after 
removed to Pembroke-hall, where the celebrated Joha 
Bradford, the martyr, was his tutor. He had not been 
here long before he was recommended by his tutor and 
Mr. Grindal (then fellow, and afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury) to the master, Nicholas Ridley, by which 
means he was made scholar of that house, and chosen bible- 
clerk. These advantages were the more acceptabi# to 
him, as his father had sufi'ered some great losses at sea, 
and was less able to provide for him. When Bradford left 
Cambridge in 1550 , Whitgift was placed under the care 
of Mr. Gregory Garth, who continued his tutor w'bile he 
remained at Pembroke-hall, which was until he lObk his 
degree of bachelor of arts in 1553 - 4 . The following year, 
be was unanimously elected fellow of Peter-house, and 
commenced master of arts in 1557 . 

/ Soon after this, as he was recovering from a severe fit of 
sickness, happened the remarkable visitation of his univer- 
sity by cardinal Pole, in order to discover and expel the 
heretics, or those inclined to the doctrines of the reforina- 
A^oid the storm, Whitgift thought goi»ig 
abroad, and joining the other English exiles ; J>ut Dr. 
Perne, master of bis college, although at that time a pro- 
fessed papist, had such an esteem for him, that he under* 
took to screen him from the commissioners,, and thus be 
was induced to remain ; nor was he deceived in his con* 
ftdence in Dr. Feme’s frlendshi\>, who being then vice* 
i j^ancelVor,"^ effectually protected him from all inquiry, noU 
witbstandiojg the very strict; severity of the vhtitatipn. 
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In 1560 Mr. Whitgift Entered into holy orders, and 
{>reached his first sermon at St. Mary^s with great and ge- 
neral approbation. The same year he was appointed chap- 
lain to Cox, bishop of Ely, who gave him the rectory of 
Teversham in Cambridgeshire. In 1563 he proceeded 
bachelor of divinity, and Matthew Hutton, then fellow of 
Trinity-college, being appointed regius professor of divi- 
nity, the same year Whitgift succeeded him as lady Mar*,, 
garet’s professor of divinity. The subject of his lec- 
tures was the book of li&velations and the whole Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which he expounded throughout. These 
lectures were prepared by him for the press; and sir 
George Paule intimates, that they were likely in bis time 
to be published ; but whatever was the reason, they have 
never appeared. Strype tells us, that he saw this ma- 
nuscript of Dr. Whitgift’s own hand -writing, in the pos- 
session of Dr. William Payne, minister of Whitechapel 
London ; and that after his death it was intended to be 
purchased by Dr. John More, lord bishop of Ely. This 
manuscript contained likewise his thesis, when he after* 
wards kept his act for doctor of divinity, on this subject, 
that the Pope is Antichrist.’’ 

Soon after this he joined bis brother professor, Hutton, 
and several heads of colleges, in a petition to sir William 
Cecil, their chancellor, for an order to regulate the elec- 
tion of public officers, the want of which created great dis- 
turbance in the university at that time. Two years after 
this be distinguished himself so eminently in the pulpit, 
that sir Nicholas Bacon, then lord- keeper, sent for him to 
court to preach before the queen, who heard him with 
great satisfaction, and made him her chaplain. The same 
year (1565) being informed that some statutes were pre- 
paring to enjoin an uniformity of habits, particularly to 
order the wearing of surplices in the university, he pro- 
moted the writing of a joint letter privately to Cecil, ear- 
nestly desiring him to stop (if possible) the sending down 
any such orders, which be perceived would be very nnac- 
ceptabie to the university. But this letter gave so mpch 
offence at court, that he fpund it necessary to make an 
apology for the share be had in it. In the mean time he 
was so highly eti^emed at Cambridge, both as a preacher 
and a restorer of order and discipline iliere, that iiv Jme. 
of the following year, the university granted him a Ucehce^ 
under their common seal, to preach throughout the reaj|[i^ 
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and in July following the salary of his professorship wa^ 
raised) out of respect to hitii) from twenty marks to twenty 
pounds. 

He had the year before been a considerable benefactor 
to Peter-house, where, in 1567, he held the place of pre- 
sident, but was called thence in April to Pembroke-hall, 
being chosen master of that house, and not long after was 
appointed regius professor of divinity. In both these pre- 
- ferments he succeeded his old friend Dr. Hutton, now 
made dean of York, and to the first was recommended, as 
Dr. Hutton had been, by Grindal, then bishop of London. 
But he remained at Pembroke-hall only about three months, 
for upon the death of Dr. Beauchamp, the queen promoted 
him to the mastership of Trinity-college. This place was 
procured for him, chiefly by the interest of sir William 
Cecil, who, notwithstanding some objections had been made 
to his age, secured the appointment. The same year he 
took his degree of doctor in divinity ; and in 1 570, having 
first applied to Cecil for the purpose, he compiled a new 
body of statutes for the university, which were of great 
service to that learned community. 

This work he finished in August, and the same month 
was the principal agent in procuring an order from the 
vice-chancellor and heads of houses, to prohibit the cele- 
brated Cartwright (See Cartwright), who was now Mar- 
garet professor, from reading any more lectures without 
some satisfaction given to them of his principles and opi- 
nions. Dr. Whitgift informed the chancellor of this step, 
and at the same time acquainted him with Carcwrighfs 
principles, and the probable consequences of them, on 
which he received the chancellor’s approbation of. what 
had been done. Cartwright, having refused to renounce 
his opinions, was deprived of bis professorship ; hm as be 
gave out that those opinions were rather suppressed by au- 
thority, than refuted by leason, Dr. Whitgift took an ef- 
fectual method to remove that objection. At the chancel- 
lor's request, be wrote a confutation of some of the chief 
of Cartwright’s sentiments, and sent them to archbishop 
Parker, in a letter dated Dec. 29, with an intention to 
publish them, which, however, was not done until after- 
wards when they were combined in his Answer to the 
Admonition, &c.” hereafter noticed. 

In 1671 Dr. Whitgift served the oflSce of vice-chancel- 
lor* The same year an order was made by the archbishop 
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aT)(l bisbopS) that all those who had obtained faculties to 
preach, should surrender them before the third of August; 
and that upon their subscription to the tbirty*nine articles, 
and other constitutions and ordinances agreed upon, new 
licences should be granted. This being signified to the 
university, and an order sent, requiring them to call in all 
the faculties granted before, Wbitgift surrendered bis for- 
mer licence, obtained in J566, and bad another granted* 
him in September 1571, in which he was likewise consti- 
tuted one of the university preachers. In June, in conse- 
quence of the queen’s nomination, he bad been appointed 
dean of Lincoln, and in October the archbishop granted 
him a dispensation to hold with it his prebend of Ely and 
rectory of Teversham, and any other benefice whatsoever; 
but in tlie following year he resigned the rectory of 
Teversham. 

He was now, by particular appointment from the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, writing his Answer to the Admo- 
nition,” which requiring more leisure than his office as 
master of Trinity college could admit, he desired to leave 
the universitj^ but this the other heads of houses succeeded 
in preventing. He had a little before expelled Cartwright 
from his fellowsiup for not taking orders in due time, ac- 
cording to the statute; and before the expiration of the 
year 1572 published his Answer to the Admonition to the 
Parliament,” 4to. The “ Admonition” was drawn up bjr 
Field, minister of Aldermary, London, and Mr. Wilcox. 
As archbishop Parker was the chief person who encouraged 
Wbitgift to undertake the Answer,” he likewise gave 
him considerable assistance, and other prelates and learned 
men were also consulted, and every pains taken to make 
it, what it has been generally esteemed, as able a defence 
of the Church of England against the innovations of the 
puritans, as bishop Jewel’s was against the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome. A second edition appeared in !57:i, 
with the title An answer to a certain libel, entitled An 
Admonjtion to the Parliament, newly augmented by the 
author, as by conference shall appear.” To this a reply 
being published by Cartwright, Dr. Wbitgift published bis 
defence, fol. 1574. Cartwright published in 1574, 4to, 
The second Reply of T. C. against Dr. Wliitgift’s second 
Answer touching Church-Diseipline ” What the ^opinion 
of Dr. Whitaker, who was thought to be i favourer of pu- 
ritanism, was concerning this book of Mr. Cartwright, will 
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appear from the following passage in a Latin letter of his 
preserved by Dr. Richard Bancroft and sir George Paule in 
his **Life of archbishop Whitgift,” I have read a great 
part of that book, which Mr. Cartwright hath lately pub- 
lished. I pray God I live not, if I ever saw any thing 
more loosely written, and almost more childishly. It is 
true, that for words he hath great store, and those both 
fine and new; but for matter, as far as I can judge, he is 
altogether barren. Moreover, he doth not only think per- 
versely of the authority of princes in causes ecclesiastical, 
but also flyeth into the papists holds, from whom he would 
be thought to dissent with a mortal hatred. But in this 
point he is not to be endured, and in other points also he 
borroweth Ins arguments from the papists. To conclude, 
as Jerom said of Ambrose, be playetb with words, and is 
lame in his sentiments, and is altogether unw'orthy to be 
confuted by any man of learning.^’ And Whitgift, being 
advised by his friends to let Cartwright’s Second Reply” 
pass as unworthy of his notice, remained silent. 

About the same time, Dr. Whitgift appeared in oppo- 
sition to a design then meditated, for abolishing pluralities, 
and taking away the impropriations and tithes from bishops 
and spiritual (not including temporal) persons, for the 
better provision of the poorer clergy. He did not, how- 
ever, proceed farther in this than to express bis sentiments 
iq private to the bishop of Ely, who had proposed the 
scheme, which does not appear to have been brought for- 
ward in any other shape, probably in consequence of the 
arguments he advanced against it. In March 1577 he was 
made bishop of Worcester; and as this diocese brought 
him into the council of the marches of Wales, be was pre- 
sently after appointed vice-president of those marches in 
the absence of sir Henry Sidney, lord president, and now 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Iq June following be resigned 
the mastership of Trinity college ; and just before pro- 
cured a letter from the chancellor, in order to prevent the 
practice then in use, of taking money for the resignation of 
fellowships. 

The queen, as we noticed in our account of archbishop 
Grindal, had some thoughts of placing Whitgift in that 
vyorthy prelate’s room, even in his life-time, and Grindal 
certainly wemid have been giad to resign a situation in 
which hi.« conduct had not been acceptable to the court, 
and he bad at the same time such an opinion of Whitgift 
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as to be very desirous of him for a successor. But Whit- 
gift could not be prevailed upon to consent to an arrange- 
ment of this kind, and requested the queen would excuse 
his acceptance of the office on any terms during the life of 
Grindal. Grindal, however, died in July- 1583, and the 
queen immediately nominated Whitgift to succeed him as 
archbishop of CaJiterbury. On entering on this high office 
he found it greatly over-rated as to reve»iues, and was 
obliged to procure an order for the abatement of 100/. to 
him and his successors, on the payment of first fruits, and 
he shortly after recovered from the queen, as part of the 
possessions of the archbishopric, Long-Beach Wood, in 
Kent, which had been many years detained from his pre- 
decessor by sir James Croft, comptroller to her majesty’s 
household. But that in which he was most concerned was 
to see the established uniformity of the church in so great 
disorder as it was from the non-compliance of the puritans, 
who, taking advantage of his predecessor’s easiness in that 
respect, were possessed of a great many ecclesiastical be- 
nefices and preferments, in which they were supported by 
some of the principal men at court. He set himself, there- 
fore, with extraordinary zeal and vigour, to reform these 
infringements of the constitution, for which he bad the 
queen’s express orders. With this view, in December 
1583, he moved for an ecclesiastical commission, which 
was soon after issued to him, with the bishop of London, 
and several others. For the same purpose, in 1584, he 
drew up a form of examination, containing twenty-four 
articles, which he sent to the bishops of his province, en- 
joining them to summon all such clergy as were suspected 
of nonconformity, and to require them to answer those ar- 
ticles severally upon oath, ex officio mtroy likewise to sub- 
scribe to the queen’s supremacy, the book of Common 
Prayer, and the thirty-nine articles. 

At the same time he held conferences with several of the 
puritans, and by that means brought some to a compliance ; 
but when others appealed from the ecclesiastical coiiiinis- 
sion to the council, he resolutely asserted his jurisdiction^ 
and vindicated his proceedings, even in some cases against 
the opinion of lord Burleigh, who was his chief friend there. 
But as archbishop Whitgilt’s conduct has been grossly mis^ 
represented by the puritan historians and by their suc- 
cessors, who are still greater enemies to ibe church, it may 
be necessary to enter more in detail on his correspondeucA 
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with Bi\rteigb, &c. at this time. Some ministers of Ely 
being suspended for refusing to answer the examination 
above mentioned^ applied to the council, who wrote a let- 
ter to the archbishop in their favour. May 26, 1583. To 
this he sent an answer, in the conclusion of which, so well 
was he persuaded in his own mind of the propriety of his 
conduct, he told the council, that rather than grant them 
.liberty to preach, he would cbuse to die, or live in prison 
all the days of his life, rather than be an occasion thereof, 
or ever consent unto it.*’ Lord Burleigh, thinking these 
ministers hardly used in the ecclesiastical commission, ad- 
vised them not to answer to the articles, except their con- 
sciences might suffer them ; he at the same time informed 
the archbishop that he had given such advice, and inti- 
mated his dislike of the twenty-four articles, and their 
proceedings in consequence of them, in several letters. 
To these the archbishop answered separately, in substance 
as follows ! In a letter dated June J4>, from Croydon, he 
declares himself content to be sacrificed in so good a cause; 
and that the laws were with him, whatever sir Francis 
Knollys (who, he said, had little skill) said to the contrary. 
This alludes to a paper written by sir Francis, treasurer to 
the queen’s household, in defence of the recusants, and 
sent to the archbishop. Burleigh, in a second letter, dated 
July 1, expressing himself in stronger terms against these 
proceedings, concludes with saying that the articles were 
branched out into so many circumstances, that he thought 
the inquisitors of Spain used not so many questions to trap 
others ; and that this critical sifting of ministers was not 
to reform, but to insnare : but, however, upon his request, 
be would leave them to bis authority, nor thrust his sicklo 
into another man’s harvest.” 

To this the archbishop sent an answer, dated July 3, to 
the following purport : That, as touching the twenty-four 
articles, which bis lordship seemed so much to dislike, as 
written in a Romish ^tyle, and smelling of the Romish in- 
quisition, he marvelled u his lordship’s speeches, seeing 
it was the ordinary course in other courts, as in the star- 
chamber, the courts of the marches, and other places ; and 
that the objection of encouraging the papists by these 
courses, had neither probability nor likelihood. That as 
to his lordship’s speech for the two ministers, viz. that they 
were peaceable, observed the book, denied the things 
wherewith they were charged, and desired to be tried, the 
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archbishop demanded, now they were to be tried, why 
they did refuse it qui male egit odit hicem ? That the ar- 
ticles he administered unto them were framed by the most 
learned in the laws, aiul who, he dared to say, hated both 
the Romish doctrine and Romish inquisition ; and that he 
ministered them to the intent only that he might truly un- 
derstand whether they were such manner of men, or no, as 
they pretended to be, especially, seeing by public fame 
they were noted of the contrary, and one of them pre- 
sented by the sworn men of his parish for his disorders, as 
he was informed by his official there. That time would not 
serve him to write much ; that he referred the rest to the 
report of the bearer, trusting his lordship would consider 
of things as they were, and not as they seemed to be, or 
as some would have them ; that he thought it high time to 
put those to silence who were and had been the instru- 
ments of such great discontentment as was pretended ; 
that conscience was no more excuse for them than it was 
for the papists or anabaptists, in whose steps they walked. 
He knew, he said, that he was especially sought, and 
many threatening wordscame to his ears to terrify him from 
proceeding; that the bishop of Chester (Chaderton) had 
wrote to him of late, and that in his letter a little paper 
was inclosed, the copy whereof he sent to his lordship* 
‘‘ You know (said the archbishop) whom he kiioweth ; but 
it moves me not ; he can do no more than God will permit 
him. It is strange to understand what devices have been 
used to move me to be at some men’s becks the parti- 
cularities of all which he would one day declare to his lord- 
ship, and added, that he was content to be sacrificed in so 
good a cause, which I will never betray nor give over, 
God, her majesty, all the laws, my own conscience and 
duty, being with me.^ He concludes with beseeching 
Burleigh not to be discomtited, but continue ; the cause 
was good, and the complaints being general, were vain, 
add without cause, as would appear when they descended 
to particularities. 

To encourage bis lordship farther, the archbishop, on 
June 24, sent him a schedule of the number of puritan 
preachers in his province, with their degrees, confronting 
them with the nonconformists, by which it appeared that 
there were seven hundred and eighty-si^ conformists, and 
only forty-nine rc::usants. 

Lord Burleigh, in another letter, still insisting that he 
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would not call his proceedings rigorous and captiousi but 
that they were scarcely charitable, the archbishop sent 
hjm, July 15, a defence of his conduct in a paper entitled 
Reasons why it is convenient that those which are cul- 
pable ill the articles ministered judicially by the archbishop 
of Canterbury and others, her majesty’s commissioners for 
causes ecclesiastical, shall be examined of the same ar- 
. tides upon their oaths.” In this paper he maintained, 1. 
That by the ecclesiastical laws remaining in force, such 
articles may be ministered : this is so clear by all, that it 
was never hitherto called into doubt. 2. That this manner 
of proceeding has been tried against such as were vehe- 
mently suspected, presented, and detected by their neigh- 
bours, or whose faults were notorious, as by open preach- 
ing, since there hath been any law ecclesiastical in this 
realm. 3. For the discovery of any popery it hath been 
used in king Edward’s time, in the deprivation of sundry 
bishops at that time, as it may appear by the processes, 
although withal for the proof of those things that they de- 
nied, witnesses were also used. 4. In her majesty’s most 
happy reign, even from the beginning, this manner, of pro- 
ceeding has been used against the one extreme and the 
other as general, against all the papists, and against all 
those who would not follow the Book of Common Prayer 
established by authority; namely, against Mr. Sampson and 
Olliers; and the lords of the privy council committed cer- 
tain to the Fleet, for counselling sir John Southwood and 
other papists not to answer upon articles concerning their 
own facts and opinions, ministered unto them by her high- 
ness’s commissioners for causes ecclesiastical, except a 
fame thereof were first proved. 5. It is meet also to be 
done ex officio vieroy because upon the confession of such 
offences no pecuniary penalty is set down whereby the in- 
former (as in other temporal courts) may be considered for 
hU charge and pains, so that such faults would else be 
wholly uiireformed. o. Thi.s course is not against charity, 
for it is warranted by law i*s necessary for reforming of of- 
fenders and disturbers of the unity of the church, and for 
avoiding delays and frivolous exceptions against such as 
otherwise should inform, denounce, accuse, or detect them; 
and because none are in this manner to be proceeded 
against, but whom their own speeches or acts, the public 
fame, and some of credit, as their ordinary or such like, 
shall denounce, and signify to be such as are to be. re- 
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formed in this behalf. 7. That the form of such proceed* 
ings by articles ex officio mero is usual ; it may appear by 
all records in ecclesiastical courts, from the beginning ; in 
all ecclesiastical commissions, namely, by the particular 
commission and proceedings against the bishops of London 
and Winton, in king Edward’s time, and from the begin- 
ning of ^her majesty’s reign, in the ecclesiastical commis- 
sion, till this hour ; and therefore warranted by statute. 
8, If it be said that it be against law, reason, and charity, 
for a man to accuse himself, quia nevio ienetur seipsum pro- 
dcreaut propriam turpitudinem revtlavCy I answer, that by 
all charily and reason, Proditus per denunciatwnem alierius 
sive per famarn^ icneiur seipsum ostendere^ ad evitandum 
scandalum^ et seipsum purgandum. Pralatus potest inquirerc 
sine previa fama^ ergo a Jortiori delcgati per principem pos- 
sunt : ad luce in istis articuUs turpitudo non inquiritur aut 
jflagitiuin^ sed excessus et errata clericorum circa publicum 
flLnctioneyn ministerii^ de quibus ordinario rationem reddere 
coguntur, (The purport of our prelate’s meaning seems to 
be, that although no man is obliged to inform against him- 
self, yet, if informed against by others, he is bound to come 
forwards, in order to avoid scandal, and justify himself ; 
that a bishop may institute an inquiry upon a previous/awe, 
much more delegates appointed by the sovereign; and 
besides, that in these articles no inquiry is made as to tur- 
pitude or criminality, but as to the irregularities and errors 
of the clergy, in matters relating to their ministerial func- 
tions, an account of which they are bound to render to 
their ordinary.) 9. Touching the substance of the articles, 
first, is deduced there being deacons and ministers in the 
church, with the lawfulness of that manner of ordering ; 
.secondly, the establishing the Book of Common Prayer by 
statute, and the charge given to bishops and ordinaries for 
seeing the execution of the said statute ; thirdly, the good- 
ness of the book, by the same words by which the statute 
t)f Elizabeth calls and terms it. Fourthly, several branches 
of breaches of the book being de propriisfactis. Fifthly, 
is deduced detections against them, and such monitions as 
have been given them to testify their conformity hereafter, 
and whether they wilfplly still continue such breaches of 
law in their ministration^ Sixthly, Their assembling of 
conventicles for the maintenance of their factious dealings, 
ip. For the second, fourth, and sixth poin:s, no mar will 
think it unmeet they should be examined, if they would 
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have them touched for any breach of the book. II. The 
article for examinatroni whether they be deacon or minis* 
ter, ordered according to the law of the land, is most 
necessary; first, for the grounds of the proceeding, lest 
the breach of the book be objected to them who are not 
bound to observe it; secondly, to meet with such schis* 
mattes, whereof there is sufficient experience, which either 
thrust themselves into the ministry without any lawful call- 
ing at all, or else to take orders at Antwerp, or elsewhere 
beyond the seas. 12. The article for their opinion of the 
lawfulness of their admission into the ministry is to meet 
with such hypocrites as, to be enabled for a living, will be 
content to be ordained at a bishop’s hands, and yet, for 
the satisfaction of their factious humour, will afterwards 
have a calling of certain brethren ministers, with laying on 
of hands, in a private house, or in a conventicle, to the 
manifest slander of the Church of England, and the nou- 
rishing of a flat schism ; secondly, for the detection of 
such as not by private, but by public speeches, and written 
pamphlets spread abroad, do deprave the whole order 
ecclesiastical of this church, and the lawfulness of calling 
therein ; advouebing no calling lawful but where their 
fancied monstrous signorie, or the assent of the people, do 
admit into the ministry. 13. The sequel that would follow 
of these articles being convinced or proved, is not so much 
as deprivation from ecclesiastical livings, if there be no 
obstinate persisting, or iterating the same oflfence; a mat- 
ter far different from the bloody inquisition in time of 
popery, or of the six articles, where death was the sequel 
against the criminal. 14. It is to be considered, what en- 
couragement and probable appearance it would breed to 
the dangerous papistical sacraments, if place be given by 
the chief magistrates ecclesiastical to persons that tend of 
singularity, to the disturbance of the good peace of the 
church, and to the discredit of that, for disallowing* whereof 
the obstinate papist is worthily punished. 15. The num- 
ber of these singular peri;ons, in comparison of the quiet 
and conformable, are few, and their qualities are" also, for 
excellence of gifts in learning, discretion, and considerate 
zeal, far inferior to those other that yield their conformity; 
and for demonstration and proof, both of the numbers, and 
also of the difference of good parts and learning in the 
fKovince of Canterbury, there are but — hundred that re* 
fuse, and — thousands that had yielded their conformities. 
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These sentiments of the archbishop, although the detail 
of them may seem prolix, will serve to shew the nature of 
that unhappy dispute between the church and the puritans 
which, by the perseverance of the latter, ended in the fatal 
overthrow both of church and state in the reign of Charles I. 
They also place the character of Whitgift in its true light, 
and demonstrate, that he was at least conscientious in his 
endeavours to preserve the unity of the church, and was 
always prepared with arguments to defend his conduct, 
which could not appear insufficient in the then state of the 
public mind, when toleration was not known to either 
party. That his rigorous protection of the church from 
the endeavours of the puritans to new mould it, should be 
censured by them and their descendants, their historians 
and biographers, may appear natural, but it can hardly be 
called consistent, when we consider that the immediate 
successors of Whitgift, who censured him as a persecutor, 
adopted every thing that was contrary to freedom and tole* 
ration in his system, established a high commission>court 
by a new name, and ejected from their livings the whole 
body of the English clergy who would not conform to their 
ideas of church-government: and even tyrannized over such 
men as bishop Hall and others who were doctrinal puritans, 
and obnoxious only as loving the church that has arisen out 
•of the ashes of the martyrs. 

In 1585, we find Whitgift, by a special order from the 
queen, employed in drawing up rules for regulating the 
press, which were confirmed and published by authority of 
the Star-chamber in June. As he had been much im- 
peded in his measures for uniformity by some of the privy- 
council, he attached himself in a close friendship with sir 
Christopher Hatton, then vice-chamberlain to the queen, 
to whom he complained of the treatment he had met v\ith 
from some of the court. The earl of Leicester, in parti- 
cular, not content with having made Cartwright master of 
his^hospital, newly built at Warwick, attempted, by a most 
*artful address, to procure a license for him to preach 
without the subscription ; but the archbishop peremptorily 
refused to comply. About the beginning of next year, 
the archbishop was sworn into the privy-council, and the 
next month framed the statutes of cathedral-churches, so 
as to make ihern comport with the reformation. In 1587, 
when the place of lord-chancellor becaii.e vacant by the 
death of sir Thomas Bromley, the queen made the arch- 
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bishop an offer of it, which he declined, but recom- 
mended sir Christopher Hatton, who was accordingly ap^ 
pointed. 

On the alarm of the Spanish invasion in 1588, he pro- 
cured an order of the council to prevent the clergy from 
being cessed by the lord-lieutenants for furnishing arms, 
and wrote circular letters to the bishops, to take care that 
their clergy should be ready, wkh a voluntary appointment 
of arms, &c. This year the celebrated virulent pamphlet, 
entitled ‘‘ Martin Mar-prelate^’ was published, in which 
the archbishop was severely handled in very coarse lan- 
guage, but without doing him any injury in the eyes of 
those whom he wished to please. The same year, the 
university of Oxford losing their chancellor, the earl of 
Leicester proposed to elect Whitgift in his stead ; but tliis, 
being a Cambridge-man, he declined, and recommended 
his friend sir Christopher Hatton, who was elected, and 
thus the archbishop still had a voice in the affairs of that 
university. In 1590, Cartwright being cited before the 
ecclesiastical commission, for several misdemeanours, and 
refusing to take the oath ex offidoy was sent to the Fleet- 
prison, and the archbishop drew up a paper containing se- 
veral articles, more explicitly against the disciplinarians 
than the former, to be subscribed by all licensed preachers. 
The next year, 1591, Cartwright was brought before the 
Star-chamber; and, upon giving bail for liis quiet beha- 
viour, was discharged, at the motion of the archbishop, 
who soon after was appointed, by common consent, to be 
arbitrator between two men of eminent learning in a re- 
markable point of scripture-chronology. These were Hngli 
Broughton the celebrated Hebraist, and Dr. Reynold.s, 
professor of divinity at Oxford, The point in dispute was, 
^‘Whether the chronology ol the times from Adam to (Christ 
could be ascertained by the holy Scriptures?” The first 
held the affirmative, which was denied by the latter. (See 
Broughton, p. 82.) 

In 1593, Dr. Bancrof. published his Survey of Dis- 
cipline,” in which he censured Beza’s conduct in inter- 
meddling with the English affairs In respect of church-go- 
vernment ; upon which the latter complained of this usage 
in a letter to archbishop Whitgift, who returned a long 
answer; in which, he not only shewed the justice of Dr. 
Bancroft’s complaint, but further also vindicated Saravia 
and Sutcliffe, two learned men of the English church, who 
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bad written in behalf of the order of episcopacy, against 
Beza’s doctrine of the equality of ministers of the gospel, 
and a ruling presbytery. In 1594, fresh complaints being 
made in parliament of the corruption of the ecclesiastical 
courts, the archbishop made a general survey of those 
courts, and their officers ; and the same year he put a stop 
to the passing of some new grants of concealed lands be- 
longing to the cathedrals. 

In 1595, when tl>e disputes respecting church-disciplin4 
appeared to be in a good measure appeased, the predes- 
tinarian-controversy took place ; and on this occasion, the 
archbishop had the chief direction in drawing up the fa- 
mous Lambeth articles,” in concert with Bancroft, then 
bishop of London, Vaughan bishop of Bangor, Tindal dean 
of Ely, Whitaker, and others. Our readers are apprized 
that these articles are favourable to the doctrines of Cal- 
vin. The archbishop’s declaration was, I know them to 
be sound doctrines, and uniformly professed in this church 
of England, and agreeable to the articles of religion estab- 
lished by authority.” The archbishop of York made a. 
similar declaration, and the articles were forwarded to 
Cambridge, accompanied by a letter from Whitgift, re- 
commending that “ nothing be publicly taught to the 
contrary.” 

This year (1595) he obtained letters patent from her 
^ majesty, and began the foundation of his hospital at Croy- 
don. The same year he protected the liospital of Har- 
bledown, in Kent, against an invasion of their rights and 
properly : and the queen having made him a grant of all 
the revenues belonging to the hospital ot F.astbridge, in 
Canterbury, he found out, and recovered next year, some 
lands fraudulently withheld from it. In 1599, his hospital 
at Croydon being finished, was consecrated by bislmp 
Bancroft. The founding of this hospital (then the largest 
in the kingdom) having given rise to an invidious report 
^of the archbishop’s immense wealth and large revenues, he 
drew up a particular and satisfactory account of all his pur- 
chases sigee he had been bishop, with the sums given^for 
the same, and the yearly value of the lands, and to what 
and whose uses, together with the yearly value of the arch- 
bishoprick. 

On the death of queen Elizabeth, in ’C02, the arch- 
bishop sent Dr. Nevile, dean of Canterbury, into ScoJand 
to king James, in* the name of the bishops and clergy of 
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England, to tender their allegiance, and to understand bi^ 
majesty’s pleasure in regard to the government of the 
church ; and though the dean brought a gracious message 
to him from the king, assuring his grace that he would 
maintain the settlement of the church as his predecessor 
left it, yet the archbishop was for some time not without 
bis fears. Tiie puritans, on the death of the queen, con- 
ceived fresh hopes of some countenance, and began to 
speak with more boldness of their approaching emanci- 
pation from ecclesiastical authority. A book had been 
printed the year before, by some of their part}^ entitled 
“ The Plea of the Innocents,” and in this year, 1603, ap- 
peared ** The humble Plea of the thousand Ministers for 
redressing offences in the Church,” at the end of which 
they required a conference. In October a proclamation 
was issued concerning a meeting for the hearing and de- 
termining things said to be amiss in the church. This 
issued in the famous conference held at Hampton-court, 
Jan. 14, 16, and 18, an account of which was drawn up by 
bishop Barlow. It only served to shew the puritans that 
the king was decidedly against them. 

Archbishop Whitgift did not survive this conference 
long. He was not well in December before, but troubled 
with jaundice, which, together with his age, made him unfit 
to wait upon the king and court abroad the last summer. 
But soon after the conference at Hampton-court, going in 
his barge to Fulham in tempestuous weather, he caught 
cold ; yet the next Sunday, being the first Sunday in Leat, 
be went to Whitehall, where the king held a long discourse 
with him and the bishop of London, about the affairs of 
the church. His grace going thence to the council-cham- 
ber to dinner, after long fasting, he w'as seized with a pa- 
ralytic stroke, and bis speech was taken away. He was 
then carried to the lord treasurer’s chamber, and thence, 
after a while, conveyed to Lambeth. On Tuesday he was 
visited by the king, who, out of a sense of the importance 
of bis services at this pi ticular juncture, told him, ** that' 
he would pray to God for his life ; and that if he could 
obtain it, be should think it one of the greatest temporal 
blessings that could be given him in this kingdom.” The 
archbishop would have said something to the king, but bis 
speech failed him, so that be uttered only imperfect words. 
Bnt sc much of his speech was heard, repeating earnestly 
with bis eyes and bands lifted up, Pro £cclesi& Dei T* 
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Being still desirous to have spoken his mind to the king, be 
made two or three attempts to write to him ; but was too 
far gone, and the next day, being February the 29th, he 
died. Whether grief,” says Strype, was the cause of 
his death, or grief and fear for the good estate of the 
church under a new king and parliament approaching, 
mingling itself with his present disease, might hasten his 
death, I know not.” But Camden says, ^‘Whilst the. 
king began to contend about the liturgy received, and 
judged some things fit to be altered, archbishop Whitgift 
died with grief.” ^‘Yet surely,’.' says Strype, ‘‘by what 
we have heard before related in the king’s management of 
the conference, and the letter he wrote himself to the 
archbishop, he had a better satisfaction of the king’s mind. 
To which I may add, that there was a ‘ Directorj-,’ drawn 
up by the Puritans, prepared to be offered to the nextpar-* 
liament, which, in all probability, would have created 
a great deal of disturbance in the house, having many fa- 
vourers there ; which paper the aged archbishop was privy 
to, and apprehensive of. And therefore, according to 
another of our historians, upon his death-bed, he should 
use these words, ‘ Et nunc, Domine, exaltata est Anima 
mea, quod in eo tempore succubui, quando mallem epis- 
copatCls inei Deo reddere rationem, quam inter homines 
exercere : i. e. And now, O Lord, my soul is lifted up, 
that I die in a time, wherein I had rather give up to God 
ail account of my bishoprick, than any longer to exercise it 
among men.’ ” 

He was interred in the parish church of Croydon, where 
a monument was erected, with an inscription to his me- 
mory. He is described as being in person of a middle 
stature, a grave countenance, and brown complexion, black 
hair and eyes. He wore his beard neither long nor thick. 
He was small-boned, and of good agility, being straight 
and well shaped in all his limbs, to the light habit of his 
body, iVhich began somewhat to spread and fill out towards 
hU latter years. His learning seems to have been confined 
to the Latin language, as Hugh Broughton often objected 
to him, nor does he appear to have been much skilled in 
the deeper points of theology ; but he was an admired and 
diligent preacher, and took delight in ex '*xising his tclent 
that way ; it was, however, in ecclesiastical government that 
his^br^e lay, in the administration of which he was both in- 
defatigable and intrepid. It is by his conduct in this that 
VoL. XXXIL C 
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his character has been estimated by posterit}^ and has been 
variously estimated according to the writer’s regard for, or 
aversion to, the constitution of the church of England. 

In his expences it appears that he was liberal and even 
munificent. Both when bishop of Worcester and arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, he took for many years into bis 
house a number of young gentlemen, several of quality, to 
• instruct them, as their tutor, reading to them twice a day 
in mathematics and other arts, as well as in the languages, 
giving them good allowance and preferments as occasion 
offered. Besides these, he kept several poor scholars in 
liis house till he could provide for them, and prefer them, 
and maintained others at the university. His charitable 
hospitality extended likewise to foreigners. He relieved 
and entertained at his house for many years together several 
distressed ministers (recommended by Beza and others) out 
of Germany and France, who were driven from their own 
homes, some by banishment, others by reason of war, shew- 
ing no less bounty to them at their departure. Sir George 
Paule assures us, that he remitted large sums of his own 
purse to Beza. 

He was naturally of a warm temper, which however he 
learned to correct as he advanced in years. Cecil earl of 
Salisbury said of him, after his death, that there was no- 
thing more to be feared in bis government, especially to- 
wards his latter time, than his mildness and clemency.” 
The judicious Hooker confirms this opinion, by averring 
that “ He always governed with that moderation, which 
useth by patience to suppress boldness,” It does not ap- 
pear that lie printed any thing except what we have men- 
tioned in the controversy with Cartwright, but in Strype’s 
Life of him, are many of his letters, papers, declarations^ 
&c. the whole, like all Strype’s lives, forming an excellent 
history of the times in which he lived. * 

WHITTINGHAM (William), the puritan dean of Dur- 
ham, the son of Wiiliaui Wliittingham, esq. by a daughter 
of — - Haugbton, of Haughton Tower, was born in the 
city of Chester, in 1524. In hU sixteenth year be became 
a commoner of Brasenose college, Oxford, where he made 
great proficiency in literature. After taking his degree of 
bachelor of arts, he was elected fellow of All Souls in 

• Strypft*t Life, by sir George Paule, 1699, 8ro.— The lame with 

iiotei in Word^worth’i Biography — Biog. BriU— Fulkr’i Worlbief, Church His- 
tory, tun Abel Redirivut. 
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1545, and two years afterwards was made one of the seniors 
of Christ-church, on the foundation of Henry VIII. In 
May 1550, having obtained leave to travel for three years, 
he passed his time principally at Orleans, where he married 
the sister of Calvin. He returned to England in the latter 
end of the reign of Edward VI. but, as he was a staunch 
adherent to the doctrines of the reformation, he found it 
necessary to leave home, when queen Mary came to, the 
throne, and joined the exiles at Francfort, Here he be-- 
came one of those who took part against the ceremonies of 
the Church of England being observed among the exiles, 
and afterwards became a member of the Church of Geneva. 
On the ‘Scotch reformer, Knox, leaving that society to re- 
turn to his own country, Whittingham was prevailed upon 
by Calvin to take orders in the Geneva form, and was 
Knox’s successor. While here, he undertook, along with 
other learned men of the same society, an English transla- 
tion of the Bible, which was not completed when those em- 
ployed upon it had an opportunity to return to England, 
on the accession of queen Elizabeth, Whittingham, how- 
ever, remained at Geneva to finish the work, during which 
time he translated into metre five of the Psalms, inscribed 
W. W. of which the 1 1 9th was one, together with the ten 
commandments, and a prayer, all which make part of the 
collection known by the names of Sternliold and Hopkins. 

Soon after his return to England, he was employed to 
accompany Francis, earl of Bedford, on his embassy of 
condolence for the death of the French king, in 1560. 
And he attended Ambrose, earl of Warwick, to Havre de 
Grace, to be preacher there, while the earl defended it 
agai\ist the French ; and Wood says, he preached noncon- 
formity in this place. Warwick appears to have had a 
very ijiirh opinion of him, and it was by his interest that 
Wj[)ittingham was promoted to the deanery of Durham ia 
1563, which he enjoyed for sixteen years. During this 
time he was one of the most zealous opponents of the ha- 
bits and ceremonies, and so outrageous in his zeal against 
popery, as to destroy some of the antiquities and iiionu- 
merits in Durham cathedral, and even took up the stone 
coffins of the priors of Durhatn, and ordered them to be 
used as troughs for horses to drink in. 

Notwithstanding his opposition to the habits, when in 
1564 the order issued for wearing them, he thought proper to 
comply, and being afterwards reproached for this by one 
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who was with him at Geneva, he quoted a saying of Cal- 
vin’s, that for external matters of order, they might not 
neglect their ministry, for so should they, for tithing of 
mint, neglect the greater things of the law.*’ It bad been 
well for the church had this maxim more generally pre- 
vailed. Whittingbam did essential service to government 
in the rebellion of 1569, but rendered himself very ob- 
*noxious at court, by a zealous preface, written by him, to 
Christopher Goodman’s book, which denied women the 
right of government. He was probably in other respects 
obnoxious, generally as a nonconformist, which at last 
excited a dispute between him and Dr. Sandys, archbishop 
of York. In 1577 the archbishop made his primary visi- 
tation throughout the whole of his province, and began 
with Durham, where a charge, consisting of thirty-five 
articles, was brought against Whittingbam, the principal 
of which was his being ordained only at Geneva. Whit- 
tingbam refused to answer the charge, but denied in the 
first place the archbishop’s power to visit the church of 
Durham. On this Sandys proceeded to excommunication; 
Whittingbam then appealed to the queen, who directed a 
commission to the archbishop, Henry earl of Huntington, 
lord president of the north, and Dr. Hutton, dean of York, 
to hear and determine the validity of his ordination, and 
to inquire into the other misdemeanours contained in the 
articles ; but this commission ended only in some counte- 
nance being given to Whitaker by the earl and by Dr. 
Hutton, the latter of whom went so far as to $ay, that Mr. 
Whittingbam was ordained in a better sort than even the 
archbishop himself.” Sandys then obtained another com- 
mission directed to himself, the bishop of Durham, and 
lord president, the chancellor of the diocese, and some 
others. This was dated May 14, 1578, and may be seen 
in Rymer’s Fcedera, vol. XV. Here, as Whittingbam bad 
nothing to produce bnt a certificate or call from the 
church of Geneva, it was objected to, but the lord pre« 
sident said that ^Mt would be ill taken by all the godly and 
learned, both at home and abroad, that we allow of popish 
massing priests in our ministry, and disallow of ministers 
made in the reformed church.” It does not appear that 
any thing waa determined, and Whittingham’s death put 
an end lo the question. He died June 10, 1579, in the 
ifetty-fifth year of his age, and bis remains were interred In 
the cathedral of Durham, with a monumental inscription. 
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whiob was afterwards destroyed by another set of innova* 
tors. He appears to have been a man of talents for busi- 
ness, as well as learning, and there was a design at one time 
of advancing him at court. He published little except 
some few translations ironi foreign authors to promote the 
cause of the reformation, and he wrote some prefaces. * 
WHITTINGTON (Robert), one of our early gramma- 
rians, was born in Lichfield about 1480, and educated under 
the famous grammarian, John Stanbridge, in the school ad- 
joining to Magdalen college, Oxford. He afterwards made 
a considerable progress in philosophy, but look more plea- 
sure in classical and grammatical studies, in which he fan- 
cied himself destined to shine. In 1501 he began to teach 
a grammar-school, probably in London, as all his publica- 
tions were dated thence. In the beginning of 1513, he 
supplicated the congregation of regents of the university 
of Oxford, by the name of Robert Whittington, a se- 
cular chaplain, and a scholar of the art of rhetoric, that 
whereas he had spent fourteen years in the study of 
the said art, and twelve years in teaching, it might 
be sufficient for him that he might be laureated.” This 
being granted, he composed an hundred verses which 
were stuck up in public places, especially on the doors of 
St. Mary’s church, and was solemnly crowned with a wreath 
of laurel, &c. that is, be w'as made doctor of grammar, an 
unusual title and ceremony, and the last of the kiftd.^ This 
appears to have conferred no academical rank, for he was 
afterwards admitted to the degree of bachelor of arts. From 
this time, however, he called himself in several of his works 
Protovates Angli^y an assumption w^hich his fellow-gram- 
marians, Horman and Lily, did not much relish. He ap- 
pears indeed to have been very conceited of his abilities, 
and to have undervalued those who were at least his equals, 
yet historians allow him to have been an excellent Greek 
and Latin scliolar, and a man of a facetious turn, but too 
inuch'given to personal satire both in conversation, and in 
his literary disputes with Lily, Aldridge, and others. He 
was alfve in 1530, bnt how long afterwards does not ap- 
pear. He wrote a great many grammatical treatises, some 
of which must have long been in use in schools, for they 
went through many editions. They enumerated by 

' Alh. Ok. Vot. I.— Hutchinton’t Hist of Durham.— Strype’i LiGa of Parker, 
pp. 135, 156. — Strype’iGrindal, p, 1 jO. — Sirype’s Annals.— Brook’s Lives of Ibo* 
PuriUns. 
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Wood, and, more correctly, by Mr.Dibdiii in his Typogra-^- 
phical Antiquities. Warion also mentions a few of them, 
and savs that some of his Latin poetry is in a very classical 
style, a.Ki jniloh in the manner of the earlier Italian poets.^ 

WHI'J' • Vt )UTH (CiiAKLRS, Lord), author of a very cu- 
rious account of the Russian empire, was son of Richard 
Whitworth, esq. of Blowerpipe, in Statfordsliire, who, about 
the time of the revolution, had settled at Adhaston, He 
married Anne Moseley, niece of sir Oswald Moseley, of 
Cheshire, by whom he had six sons and a daughter : Charles; 
Richard, lieutenant-colonel of the queen’s own royal regi- 
ment of horse ; Edward, captain of a man of war ; Gerard, 
one of the chaplains to king George the First; John, cap- 
tain of dragoons ; Francis, surveyor- general of his majesty’s 
woods, and secretary of the island of Barbadoes, father of 
Charles Whitworth, esq. member of parliament in the be-^ 
ginning of the present reign for Minehead in SomersetT 
shire; and Anne, married to Tracey Pauncefort, esq. of 
Lincolnshire. 

Charles, the eldest son, was bred under that accomplished 
minister and poet Mr. Stepney ; and, having attended him 
through several courts of Germany, was, in 1702, ap|)ointed 
resident at the diet of Ratisbon. In 1704 he was named 
envoy -extraordinary^ to the court of Petersburg!), as he 
was sent an)bassador-extraordinary thither on a more so- 
lemn and important occasion, in 17 10. M. de Matueof, 
the Czar’s minister at London, had been arre.sied in the 
public street by two bailiifs, at the suit of some tradesmen, 
to whom he was in debt. This affront had like to have been 
attended with very serious consequences. ^JJie Czar de- 
manded immediate and severe punishment of the offenders, 
with threats of wreaking his vengeance on all English mer- 
chants and subjects established in his dominions. In this 
light the menace was formidable, and the Czar’s meinoriaU 
urged tne queen with the satisfaction which she had ex- 
torted herself, when only who boat and servatits of the earl 
of Manchester had been insulted at Venice. Mr. Whit- 
worth had the honour of terminating this quarrel, fn 1714 , 
he was appointed plenipotentiary to the diet of Augsbourg 
and Ratisbon; in 1716 , envoy -extraordinary and plenipo- 
tentiary to the king of Prussia; in 1717, envoy-extraordi- 

^ Aih. Ox. vol. T. new edit.— Warton’i Hi»t. of Poetry. — Dibdio^i Ames.— 
Dodd’s a. Hilt. 
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imry^o the Hague. In 1719, be returned in his former 
character to Berlin; and in 1721 the Jate king rewarded 
his lono* services by creating him baron Whitworth of Gal- 
way, in the kingdom of Ireland. The next year his lord- 
ship was entrusted with the affairs of Great Britain at the 
congress of'Cambray, in the character of ambassador-ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary. He returned home in 
1724, and died the next year at his house in Gerard-street, 
London. His body was interred in Westminster-abbey. 

His Account of Russia, as it was in the year 17 10,” was 
published by the late lord Orford at Strawberry- hill, who 
informs ns that besides this little piece, which must retrieve 
and preserve his character from oblivion, lord Whitworth 
left many vohimes of state letters and papers in the pos- 
session of his relations. One little anecdote of him lord 
Orford was told by the late sir Luke Schaub, who had it 
from himself. Lord Whitworth had had a personal inti- 
macy with the famous Czarina Catherine, at a time when 
her favours were not purchased, nor rewarded at so extra- 
vagant a rate as tliat of a diadem. When be had compro- 
mised the rupture between the court of England and tlie 
Czar, be was invited to a ball at court, and taken out to 
dance by the Czarina. As they began the minuet, she 
squeezed him by the hand, and said in a whisper, Have 
you forgot little. Kate 

Lord Whitworth’s MS Account of Russia was communi- 
cated to lord Orford, by Richard Owen Cambridge, esq. 
having been purchased by him in a very curious set of 
books, collected by Mons. Zolman, secretary to the late 
Stephen Poyntz, esq. This little library relates solely to 
Russian history and affairs, and contains, in many languages, 
every thing that perhaps has been written on that country.^ 

WHYTT (Robert), an eminent physician, born atEdin- 
bdrgh Sept. 6, 1714, was the son of Robert Whytt, esq. of 
Beunochy, advocate. This gentleman died six months be- 
fore the birth of our author, who was also deprived of hia 
mother Jbefore he had attained the seventh 3 ’ear of his age. 
After receiving the first rudiments of school-education, he 
was sent to the university of Andrew’s; and after the 
usual course of instruction then*, in classiv philosophical, 
and mathematical learning, he came to Edinburgh, where 
he entered upon the study of medicine, under those etni- 


‘ Lord Orford*s preface to the Account,” kc. 
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nent teachers, Monro, Rutherford, Sinclair, Plummer, AU 
ston, and Innes. After learning what was to be acquired 
in this university, he visited other countries in the prosecu-* 
tiqn of his studies, and after attending the most eminent 
teachers at London, Paris, and Leyden, he had the degree 
of M. D. conferred upon him by the university of Rheims 
in 1736, being then in the twenty-second year of iiis age. 
.Upon bis return to his own country, he had ihe same ho- 
nour conferred upon him by the university of St. Andrews, 
where he had before obtained, with applause, the degree of 
M. A. In 1737, he was admitted a liceniiati* of medicine 
in the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, and the 
year following he was raised to the rank of a fellow of the 
college. Erom the time of his admission as a licentiate, he 
practised physic at Edinburgh ; and the reputation which 
he acquired for medical learning, pointed him out as a fit 
successor for the first vacant chair in the universit}\ Ac- 
cordingly, when Dr. Sinclair, whose eminent medical abi-» 
lities, and persuasive powers of oratory, had contributed not 
a little to the rapid advancement of the medical school of 
Edinburgh, found that the talents which he possessed, could 
no longer be exerted consistently with his advanced age, 
he resigned his academical appointments in favour of 
Dr. Whytt. 

This admission into the college took place June 20, 1746, 
and Dr. Whytt began his first course of the Institutions of 
Medicine at the commencement of the next winter session, 
in which the abilities he displayed were answerable to the 
expectations his fame had excited. I'lie Latin tongue was 
then the language of the university of Edinburgh, and he 
both spoke ami wrote in Latin with singular propriety, ele- 
gance, and perspicuity, At that time the system and sen- 
timents of Boeriiaave, wiiich, iiotAiihstanding their errors, 
must challenge the admiration of the latest ages, were very 
generally received by the tnost inulligent physicians in 
Britain. Dr. Whytt had no such idle ardour for novelties 
as to throw them entirely aside becaiHe he could npt follow 
them in every particular. Boerhaave’s “ Institutions/* 
therefore, furnished him with a text fur his leciures; and 
he was no less successful in explaining, illustrating, and 
establishing the sentiments of the author, when he could 
freely adopt thmn, than in refuting them by clear, 
nected, and decisive arguments, when he had occasion to 
differ from him. The opinions which he himself proposed, 
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were delivered and enforced with such acuteness of inven* 
tion, such display of facts, and force of argument, as could 
rarely fail to gain universal assent from his numerous audi- 
tors, and he delivered them with becoming modesty and 
diffidence. 

From the time that he first entered upon an academical 
appointment, till 1756 , his prelections were confined to the 
institutions of medicine alone. But at that period bis 
learned colleague, Dr. Rutherford, who was then professor 
of the practice of medicine, found it necessary to retire ; 
and on this occasion, Dr.Whytt, Dr. Monro senior, and 
Dr. Cullen, each agreed to take a share in an appointment 
in which their united exertions promised the highest ad^ 
vantages to the university. By this arrangement, students 
who had an opportunity of daily witnessing the practice of 
three such teachers, and of hearing the grounds of that 
practice explained, could not fail to derive the most solid 
advantages. In these two departments the institutions of 
medicine in the university, and the clinical lectures in 
the royal infirmary (which were first begun by Dr. Ru- 
therford) Dr. Wliytt’s academical labours were attended 
with the most beneficial consquences both to the students, 
and to the university. But not long after the period we 
have last mentioned, his lectures on the former of these 
subjects underwent a very considerable change. About 
this time the illustrious Gaubius, who had succeeded to the 
chair of Boerhaave, published bis ^Hnstitutiones Patholo- 
gic.” This branch of medicine had indeed a place in the 
text which Dr.Whytt formerly followed, but, without de- 
tracting from the character of Boerhaave, it may justly be 
said, that the atieniion he had bestowed upon it was not 
equal to its importance. Dr, Whytt was sensible of the im- 
proved state in which pathology now^ appeared in the writ- 
ings of Boerhaave’s successor; and he made no delay in 
^ availing himself of the advantages which were then afforded. 

Accordingly, in 1762, his pathological lectures were en-r 
iirely ne^w modelled. Following the publication of Gau- 
bius as a text, he delivered a comment, which was heard by 
every intelligent student with the most unfeigned satisfae-* 
tion. For a period of mure than twentv years, during which 
he was justly held in the highest estveni as a lecturer at 
Edinburgh, it may readily be supposed that tlu extent of 
his practice corresponded to his reputation. In fact he re- 
ceived both the first emoluments, and the highest bonoiin» 
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which could there be obtained. With extensive practice 
in Edinburgh, be had numerous consultations from other 
places. His opinions on medical subjects were daily re- 
quested by his most eminent contemporaries in every part 
of Britain. Foreigners of the first distinction, and cele- 
brated physicians in the most remote parts of the British 
empire, courted an intercourse with him by letter. Be- 
sides private testimonies of esteem, many public marks of 
honour were conferred upon him both at home and abroad. 
In 1752, he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society of 
London; in 1761, he was appointed first piiysician to the 
king in Scotland; and in 1764, he was chosen president of 
the royal college of physicians at Edinburgh. 

At an early period of life, soon after he had settled as a 
medical practitioner in Fdinburgh, he married Miss Ro- 
bertson, sister to general Robertson, governor of New 
York ; by her he had two children, both of whom died in 
infancy, and their mother did not long survive them. A 
few years after he again entered into the married state with 
Miss Balfour, sister lo James Balfour, esq. of Pilrig. By 
this lady he had fourteen children, six of whom only 
survived him. His wife died in 17G4, and it is not impro- 
bable that the many deaths in his family, and this last loss 
had some share in hastening his own ; for in the beginning 
of 1765 his health was so (ar impairetl, that he becatne in- 
capable of his lonner exertions. A tedious coiuplication of 
chronical ailments, whicli chiefly appeared under the form 
of Diabetes, was not to be resisted by all the medical skill 
which Edinburgh could afford; and at length terminated 
in death, April 15, 1766, in the fifty* second year of his 
age. 

Dr. WhytFs celebrity as an autho. was very great. His 
first publication was, “ An Essay on the Vital and other In- 
Toluntary motions ol’ animals,” which was written fifteen 
years before publication ic 1751. His next publication « 
was his ‘‘Essay on the virtues of Lime-water and Soap in 
the cure of the stone,” 1752, part of which had appeared 
several years before in the “ Ediimurgli Medical Essays.” His 
“ Physiological Essays,” were first fiublislied in J7.55. In 
1764 appeared his principal work, entitled “Observations 
on the nature, causes, and cure of those disorders which 
are commonly crilled nc«»otis, hypochondriac, and hyste- 
ric.* The last of his writings, “ Observations on the Dropsy 
of the Brain, did not appear till two years after his death, 
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when all his works w'ere collected and published in one vo- 
lume quarto, under the direction of his son, and of his in- 
timate friend the late sir John Pringle. Besides these five 
works, Ut .\r . many papers which appeared in different 
perio u ai (/ublications ; particularly in the Philosophical 
Tran>H( ti .trs, the Medical Essays, the Medical Observa- 
tions, aiui t:ie Physical and Literary Essays. ‘ 

WICKHAM. See WYKEHAM. 

WICKLIKFE, Wun.iFF, de Wyclif, or Wici.kf (John), 
a very learned English divine in the fourteeiitli century, 
and the first champion of tiiat cause wliich was afterwards 
called Protestaiiusm, was born at a village then called 
Wicklilfo, from vvliich he took his surname, near Richmond 
in Vorksliirr*, in 1324. Of the parents of one who lived in 
so remoti . jjcriod, it cannot he expected that we should 
he able to [irociire any account. He vvas sent early to Ox- 
ford, and w is first admitted commoner of Queen’ .s college, 
and afterwards of Merton, where he became probationer, 
hilt not felhov, as lias been usually reported. While be 
resided luni*, he a.ssot laied with some of the most learned 
men of llui age who were lucmliers of that college, and it 
is said that CeoilVy Chaucer was at one time his pupil. 
Among in', c .)iiit‘mj)orai ic'., he was soon distinguished both 
for Studs' and geiiin>. He acr|nireil all the celebrity which 
a profound knowle ge of tlie jihilosophy and divinity then 
in vogue coo Id con ter, and so excelled in wit and argu- 
ment as to he esteemed more than human. Besides the 
learning ol the s( hools, he accumulated a profound know- 
ledge o( the civil and canon law, and of the municipal laws 
of our own country, whic h have been rareiv an ob’iect of 
attention until ilie establishment of the Vine>t tr? professor- 
ship. He also not only studied and commented upon the 
sacred writings, hut translated ilieni into English, and 
wrote homilies on several parts of them ; and to al! this he 
^dded atr intimate acquaintance with the fathers of the 
Latin church, with St. Austin and St. Jerome, St. Ambrose 
and St. Gregory. » 

With these acquisitions, he did not hastily obtrude the 
novel opinions to which they hud given rise. He was 
thirty-six years of age before his lalti ts appeared to the 
world, and even then they were called forth rath f by ne- 
cessity than choice. In 1360 he became the advocate for 
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the university against tbe incroacliments made by the men- 
dicant friars, who had been very troublesome from their 
first establishment in Oxford in J230, ami had occasioned 
great inquietude to the chancellor and scholars, by infring- 
ing their statutes and privileges, and setting up an exempt 
jurisdiction, i heir misconduct had decreasetl the number 
of students from thirty thousand to six thousand, parents 
being afraid to send their children to the university, where 
they were in danger of being enticed by these friars from 
the colleges into convents; and no regard was paid to the 
determination of parliament in 1366, that the friars should 
receive no scholar under the age of eighteen. But Wick- 
litfe now distinguished himself against these usurpations, 
and, with 'rhoreshy, Bolton, Hereford, and other colleagues, 
openl) opposed tlio justification wliich the friars had ad- 
vanced in favour of their begging trade from the example 
of Christ and his apostles. Wicklilfe also wrote several 
tracts against them, particularly Of Clerks Possessioners,” 
the Poverty of Christ, against ai)le Beggary,” and 
‘‘ Of Idleness in Beggary.” These were written, with an 
tdegance uncommon in that age, in the English language, 
of which he may be considered as one of the (irst refiners, 
while his writings afford many curious specimens of old 
English orthograj)hy. His controversies gave him such re- 
putation in tlie univerMty, that, in 1361 he was advanced 
to be master of Baliol college; and four years after he 
was made warden of Canterbury-hall, founded by Simon 
de l>lip, archbishop of Canterbury, in 1361, and now in- 
cluded in Christ-church. I’he letters of institution, by 
which tlie archbishop appointed him to this wardenship, 
were dated 14 Dec. 136.5, and in them he is styled, a 
person in who«;e fidelity, circumspection, and industry, his 
grace very much eonfided ; and one on whom he had fixed 
his eyes tor that [)lace, on account of tlie hvniesiy of his 
life, his jauvlable conversaiion, and knowledge of letters.’/ 
Wicklilfe amply fulfilled E,, ,e expectations, till the 
death of the archbishop in 136*;, who was smjeeeded in 
the archiepiscopal dignity by Simurt Langham. Tliis pre- 
late had been a monk, and being inclined to favour the re- 
ligious against die seculars, was easily persuaded by the 
monks of Canterbury eject Wickliffe in 1367 from bis 
wardenship, and the other seculars from tlieir fellowships. 
He also issued out his mandate, requiring Wickliffe and 
all the scholar , to yield obedience to Wotlehall as their 
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warden. This Wodehall had actually been appointed wajr^ 
den by the founder, but he was at such variance with the 
secular scholars, that the archbishop was compelled to 
turn him and three other monks out of his new- founded 
hall, at which time he appointed Wicklilfe to be warden, 
and three other seculars to be scholars. The scholars now, 
however, refused to yield obedience to Wodehall, as being 
contrary to the oath they had taken to the founder, and 
Langham, irritated at their obstinacy, sequestered tlie re- 
venue*, and took away the hooks, &c. belonging to the hall. 
WicklilVe, and iiis expelled fellows, appealed to tlie pope, 
who issued a l)ull, dated at Viterbo 28 May, 1370, restor- 
ing W') leh.ill and the monks, and imposing perpetual si- 
lence on WicklifTe and his associates. As this bull was 
illegal, and interfered with the form of the licence of 
mortmain, the monks in 1 372 screened themselves by pro- 
curing the royal [)ardon, and a confirmation of the papal 
sentence, for which they paid 200 marks, nearly 800/. of 
our money. 

About this time the pope (Urban) sent notice to king 
Edward, that he intetided to cite him to his court at Avig- 
non, to answer for his default in not performing the ho- 
mage which king John acknowledged to the see of Rome; 
and for refusing to pay the tribute of 700 marks a-year, 
which that prince granted to the pope. 'Die king laid this 
before the parliament, and was encouraged to resist the 
claim. One of the monks having cmdeavoured to vindicate 
it, Wicklilfe replied ; atui proved that the resigodtion of 
the crown, and promise of a tribute made by king John, 
ought not to prejudice the kingtlom, or oblige the present 
king, as it was done without consent of parliament. I'his 
introduced lijm to the court, and particularly to the duke 
of I/ancaslcr, wlm took him under his patronage. At this 
lime he styled \i\\n-c\\' pcculnin\s rcois cleriniSf or the king’s 
own clerk or cha})l.'m, but continued to profess himself an 
*obe(licnf son of the Homan church. Short! v* after he was 
presented, hy tin* favour (;f the duke of Lancaster, to the 
living ol* LuiK'rworth in Leicestershire, bnt in the diocese 
of Lincoln, and it was here liiat he advanced in his writ- 
ings ami sermons, those opinioiiS whif h entitle him to the 
rank of reformer. IJiit as ho did ii*e in the most open 
manner avow these senrir lenis until h:? lost this living, his 
enemies then and since have taken occasion to impute 
them to a motive of revenge against the court of Rome 
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which deprived him. This, however, is not strictly the? 
truth, as he seems to have uttered and maintained some of 
his reforming opinions before he was turned out of the 
rectorship. This is evident from a tract entitled “ Of the 
last age of the Church,” published in 135G, fourteen 
years before, in which he censures the popish exactions 
and usurpations. 

It must be allowed, however, that his boldness increased 
with Ids sufferings. In 1372 he took his degree as doctor 
of divinity, and read lectures with great applause, in which 
lie»jnore strongly opposed the follies and superstitions of 
the friars, exposed their corruptions, and detected their 
practices without fear or reserve. The conduct of the 
court of Koine in disposing of ecclesiastical benefices and 
dignities to Italians, Frenchmen, and other aliens, became 
so notorious and oppressive, that in 1371, the king issued 
out a commission for taking an exact survey of all the dig- 
nities and benefices throughout his dominions, which were 
in the hands of aliens. The number and value of them 
appeared enormous, and he determined to s. nd seven am- 
bassadors to require of tiie pope that he wosdd not mierfere 
with the reservation of benefices. He had tried a similar 
embassy the year before, which procured only an evasive 
concession. On the present occasion Wickliife was the 
second person nominated, and, with the other ambassadors, 
was met at Bruges by the pope’s nuncio, two bishops ai?tl 
a provost. Tiiis treaty continued two years, when it was 
concluded tiiat tlie pope should de.sist from making of 
reservations ot benefices. Rut the very nc.xt vein*, the 
treaty was broken, and a long bi'l was brought into parlia- 
nieut aguiiis the papal usurpations, as the cause of all the 
plagues, injuries, famine, and poverty of the rc.dm. d’hey 
remonstrated that tlic tax paid to the pope amounted to 
live times as much as the tax paid to ilie king; and tliai 
God had give i Ids sheep to the popf! to he pasiiircd, not 
fleeced. Such language enctur cd Wdcklillc', who holdlv 
exposed the pride, avarice, ami>i ;o.i, and tyranny of the 
pope, in his put»lic lectures and privat<^ eon\ersatu)n ; and 
the monks complained to the pope that W'ickliiVe opposed 
tliC papal powers, Mid li^dVnded tlie royal supremaev ; on 
which account, in I37G '.hey diew up nineteen articles 
against bin, extracted irom his public lectures and 5 :er- 
ittore., of which some notice will be t ikeu hereaiter. It 
may be sufliciee to atid in this place, that they tended to 
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oppose the rights which the popes had assumed, and to 
jiisiify the regal, in opposition to the papal pretensions of 
an ecclesiastical liberty, or an exemption of the persons of 
the clergy, and the goods of the church from the civil 
power. In advancing such opinions, he had the people on 
his side, and another powerful protector appeared for him 
in Henry Percy, earl-marshal. This alarmed the court of 
Home, and Gregory XI. issued several hulls against Wick* 
liHe, all dated May 22, i:i77. One was directed to the 
archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London, whom 
he delegated to examine into the matter of the complaint; 
another was dispatched to the king himself, and a third to 
the university of Oxford. In the first, addressed to the 
two prelates, he tells them, ‘‘ \\e was informed that Wick- 
lifTe had rashly proceeded to that detestable degree of mad- 
ness, as not to be afraid to assert, and publicly preach, 
such propositions, as were erroneous and false, contrary to 
the faith, and threate ning to subvert and weaken the estate 
of the whole church.” He therefore reejnired them to 
cause Wicklilfe to be apprehended and imi)risoned by bis 
authority ; and to got his confession concerning his propo- 
sitions and conclusions, which they were to transmit to 
Home ; as also whatever he shotild say or write, by way of 
introduction or proof. But, if WicklilVe could not be ap- 
prelieiided, they were directed to pnbliNh a citation for his 
personal appearance before the pope within three months, 
'i'he po’pe requested the king to grant his patronage and 
assistance to the l)isliops in the j)rosecntion of \\ ickliffe. 
In the bull to the university, he says, the heretical pravity 
of WicklilVe tended ‘‘to subvert liie state of the whole 
cliiirc h, and even the civil government.” And he orders 
tin in to deliver him up in safe custody to the delegates. 

King Edward III, died before these bulls arrived in 
England, and the university seemed inclined to pay very 
little respect to the one addressed to them. Tii3 duke of 
•Lancaster and the earl-murshal openly declared they would 
not suffer him to be iiuprisoned, and as yet, indeed, the 
bishops \fere not authorized by law to imprison heretics 
without the royal consent. The archbishop of Canterbury 
and the bishop of London, however, o.* tlie I9th Ecb. 1378, 
issued out their iinandate to tin* cIuur« llor of i i univer- 
sity of Oxford, commanding them to ^ ite Wicklin'e to ap- 
pear before them in the church of ISt. Paul, London, within 
thirty days. But in such reputation was WickliflFe held at 
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this time, that when, in the interval before his appearance^ 
the first parliament of king Richard II. met, and debated 

whether they might lawfully refuse to send the treasure 
out of the kingdom, after the pope required it on pain of 
censures, by virtue of the obedience due to him the re- 
solution of this doubt was referred by the king and parlia- 
ment to doctor Wickliffe, who undertook to prove the le- 
gality of their refusal. 

Suiih confidence reposed in him by the higher powers 
augured ill for the success of the prelates who had sum- 
moned him to appear before them. On the day appointed, 
a vast concourse assembled, and Wickliffe entered, accom- 
panied by the duke of Lancaster and the earl-marshal 
Percy, wlio administered every encouragement to him. 
But before the proceedings begau, an altercation was oc- 
casioned by the bishop of London’s opposing a motion of 
the earl-marshal, that Wickliffe shonld he allowed a seat. 
The duke cf Lancaster replied to the bishop in warm terms, 
and said, although rather softly, that “ rather than take 
such language from the bishop, he would drag him out of 
the church by the hair of his head.” But this l)(Mug over- 
heard, the citizens j)resent took part with their bishop, and 
such a commotion ensuetl that the court broke up without 
entering on the exaounation, while Wickliffe was carried 
off by his friends in safety. Tlie L.ondoners, in revenge, 
plundered the duke of Lancaster’s palace in the Savoy, and 
the duke turned the mayor and aldermen out of tlie ma- 
gistracy for not restraining their violence. Vron^ these 
circumstances it would appear that at this time Wickliile’s 
principles had not been espoused by many of the lower 
classes, as is generally the case with innovations in religious 
matters; yet it was not long licfore he had a strong party 
of adherents even among them, for when he was a second 
time cited by the prelates to appear before them at Lam- 
beth, the Londoners forced ilicmselves into tlie chapel to 
encourage him, aud intimid.iit* his judges and ‘accusers. 
On this occasion Wickliffe delivered a paper to the court, 
in which he explained the charges against hinfi, but the 
proceedings were again stopped by the king’s mother, who 
sent sir Lewis ^'lilfonl to forbid their proceeding to any 
definitive .sentctjce against VVickliffe. Lhis completely 
(liscor;certed them, an<l according to the cv idence of their 
own historian, Walsyngham, changed llieir courage into 
pusillanimity. Qui quam indevotc,” says he, “ quam 
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segniter commissa sibi inandata compleverint, melius est 
silere quain loqui.” All they could do was to enjoin him 
silence, to which he paid no regard ; bis Ibl lowers in- 
creased ; the death of pope Gregory XI. put an eud to the 
commission of the delegates ; and when a schism ensued 
by the double election of two popes, WicklilTe wrote a 
tract, Of the' Schism of the Homan Pontiffs,’" and soon^ 
after published his book Of the Truth ol tlietScripturo,” * 
in which he contended for the necessity of translating the 
scriptures into the English language, and affirmed that tl'.e 
will of God was evidently revealed in two Testaments ; that ; 
the law of Christ was sufficient to rule the church ; and 
that any disputation, not originally produced from thence, 
must be accounted profane. 

About this time, the fatigues he underwent in his at** 
tendance on the delegates, threw him into a dangerous ill- 
ness on his return to Ox fore). The mendicant friars took 
this opportunity to send a deputation to him, representing 
the great ii>juries he liad done to them by his sermons and 
writings, aiul, as he was at the point of death, exhorting 
iiim to recant. Wicklilfc, however, recovering his spirit:* 
at this unintended ackitowledgiuent of the success of lus 
writings, raised himself on liis- pillow, and replied, “ I 
shall not die, but live to declare the evil deeds of the friars.” 
On his recovery he embraced every opporiurniy in his lec- 
tures, sermons, or writings, of expo^iiig tlie Romish court, 
and detecting the vIcon of the clergy, both rdigmus and 
secular; and his edorts were suppi)iied by ecrtaiii proceed- 
ings of the parliament, which i?) 1 380 rcnderml foreign 
ecclesiastics inca})al)ie of holding ai'.y bendices in Englaml ; 
and at the same time petitioned the king expel all lo-. 
reign monks, lest they should instil notions into the people 
repugnant to the welfare of the state. 

But what gave most uneasiness to his enemies, was his 
.having qnderiaken to translate the Holy Scriptures into 
English. These had never been translated, except by Ri- 
chard Fity-ralph, archbishop of Armagh, and John de >; 
visa, a Cornish-maii, who bolli lived i\\ the reign of Edward ' 
III. MrVXe wis is of opinion tlnit >\ icklifle began bis 
translation about lJ7y or 1380. Bm n is »no! probable 
that it was his chief employment; for the la.st ten years at* 
least of his life, and he had the ass* tance of some of his 
followers. He translated from Latin into the vulgar tongue, 
the twenty-five canonical books of the Bible, wbich he 
VoL. XXXII. 1) 
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reckoned in the following order, and we transcribe as a 
specinnen of the style and spelling of his language. i . 
Genesis. 2. Exodus. 3. Levitici. 4. Nunoeri. 5. Deu- 
teronomi. 6. Josue. 7. ludicum, that encloseth the story 
of Ruth. 8.9. 10. 11. 12. 13. ben the 4 Bokes of Kyngand 
tweie Bokes of Paralipomenon. 14. Is Esdre, that com- 
prebendeth Neemy. 15. Is Hester. 16. Is Job. 17. Psal- 
• ter.'^ 18. 20, ben the 3 Bokes of Solomon. 21. 22. 23. 

24, ben the four great prophets. 25. Is a Bokc of 12 small 
Prophets, Osee, Joel, Amos, Abdie, Jonas, Micliee, Na- 
hum, Abacuc, Sophonie, Aggie, Zacharie, and Malachie.” 
He adds, That whatever boke is in the Olde lestament 
without these 25 aforesaid, shal be set among Apocrypha, 
that is, withouteri autoritie of belive. Therefore as holie 
cbircb reditb Judith andTobit, and the Bokes of Macha- 
beis but receiveth not iho’ anionge holi scriptures; so 
the chirch redith these 2 Bokes Ecclesiasiici, and Sapieme 
to edifying of the people, not to contirme the autoritie of 
techyng of holi chirch. And that therefore he translated 
not the 3 ne 4 Boke of Esdrt^e that ben Apocrypha.” J'he 
books of the New Testament he reckons in tl)is order. 

The 4 Gospellers, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John ; 
12 Epistles of Poule • 7 small Epistles; the Dedes of 
Apostles, and the Apocalyps, which hen fulli of autoritie 
of byleve.” Mr, Lewis observes, lie translated word for 
word, without always observing ilie idioms or proprieties of 
the several languages ; by which means this translation in 
some places is not very intelligilile to those who do not un- 
derstand Latin. The reason win In? made his version from 
the Vulgair was, not that he tliougbt it the original, or of 
the same authority with the Hebrew and Greek text, but 
because he did not lUideistaiid iliose languages well enough 
to translate from them. 

Of this translation sevr ra! manuscript copies are extant 
in the libraries of our univi*rsr \ s, the British miKseum, and 
other public and private oolleeruins. The New Testament 
was published in 1731 lol. by Mr. John Lewis, minister of 
Margate ; with a History of the English 7Vanslations of 
the Bible ; whirl* History was reprinted in 1739, 8vo, with 
large additions. Of ? e styb- we shall now exhibit a far- 
ther, and more perfect specimen, in these three verses of 
humans viii. 28, 29, 30. And we witen, that to men 
that luucn J alle thing is worcben to gidre into good to 
heim tiial aflir [lurjiose been clepid seyntis. For ihilk that 
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he knew bifore, be bifore ordeynyde bi grace to be niaad 
lyk to the ymage of his ^one, that he be the firste bigeten 
among manye britheren. And tliilke that he bifore or- 
deynyde /o hem heclepide, and whiche he clepide 

hem he jusiifiede, and which he justifiede, and hem he 
glorifiede.” 

In 1381 we find WicklifFe attacking the doctrine of 
tfansubstantiation, which was first asserted by Uadbertus 
about the year 820, and had been always propagated by 
the Romish church. Wicklifie offered to suf)port fiis 
opinion in a public disputation, but as that was profnbited, 
lie published it in a tract entitled “ De Blasphemia,” which 
was condemned by William de Barton, chancellor of the 
university, and eleven doctors, of whom eight were of the 
religious. WicklifFe maintained that they had not rAnted 
his assertions, and appealed from their condemnation to 
the king. In the mean time ^Villiam Courtney, bishop of 
London, succeeded archbishop Sudbury in the see of Can- 
terbury, and was (*nlirely devoictl to the interest of his 
patron the pope. Tliis prelate had before shewn himself a 
violent opposer of W'icklitVe, and now proceeded against 
him and liis followers. But as soon as the ]>arliameiu met 
in 15^82, WicklilFe presented his appeal to the king at)d 
both houses. Walsingham represents this as done v^ith a 
design to draw tiie nobility into erroneous opinions, and 
that it was (iisupprovtHl bv the Duke of Lancaster, who 
ordered WicklilFe to speak no more of that matter. Others 
say that the duke advised WicklifFe not to appeal to the 
king, but submit to the indgment of his ordinary ; upon 
which, the monks asseii, he reiracteil )jis doctrine at*Ox- 
ford ill the presence of the archbishop of Canterbury, six 
bishops, and many doctors, surrounded with a great con- 
course of |>eopIe. But the confession which he read, in 
l.atin, w^as rather a vindication of his opinion of the sacra- 
•inent, as. it declares his resolution to defend it with his 
blood, and maintains the contrary to be heresy. 

The pecsecution which followed plainly proves this to be 
the case. After the death of the queen, Anne of Luxem- 
burg, in 1394, who was a favour(?r oi the Wickliffiies^ the 
archbishop, Courtney, assembled a cent, ot bisL ps, in the 
monastery of the preacning friars, l.ondon, who dt*elared 
fourteen conclusions of WicklilTe id others, lieretical 
and erroneous. It is said thiit WicklilFe was prevented from 
appearing at this court by his friends, who ihonghi that, a 

2 
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plot was laid to seize him on the road. His cause, how- 
ever, was undertaken by the chancellor of Oxford, the two 
proctors, and the greatest part of the senate, who, in a 
letter, sealed with the university seal, and sent to the 
court, highly commended his learning, piety, and ortho- 
dox faith. His particular friends and followers. Dr. Nicho- 
las Hereford, Dr. PhilTp Rapingdon, and Jolin Ayshton, 
* M. A. defended his doctrines both in this court and in the 
convocation. Tlie archbishop still persisted in liis endea- 
vours to punish the VVickliffites, hut their doctrines in- 
creased, while VVicklifFe himself, although obliged to quit 
his professorship at Oxford, lived peaceably at Lutterworth, 
still divulging his principles, and increasing the number of 
his followers. In 1382, soon after he left Oxford, he was 
seize^with the palsy; and about the same time tlie pope 
cited him to appear at Rome, to which he sent an excuse, 
pleading, that “ Christ had taught him to obey God ra- 
ther than man.” He was seized with a second stroke of 
palsy on Innocent’s day 1384, as he was in his church of 
Lutterworth, and soon after expired, in the sixtieth year 
of his age. 

On the 5th of May, 1415, the council of Constance con- 
demned forty-five articles maintained by VVickliffc, as 
heretical, false, and erroneous. His hones were ordered 
to be dug up and cast on a dunghill ; hut this part of his 
sentence was not exei nted till i 128, when orders were sent 
by the pope to the bishop of Idncoln to have it strictly 
]>erformed. His remains, which had now lain in the grave 
torty-four years, were dug out and burnt, and iIk' ashes 
cast into an adjoining brook, called the Swift. It is said 
that the gown which Wicklilfe wore now covers the coin- 
niunion-iaide of the church of Lutterworth. 

The priii ciple.'^ which this emifient reformer endeavoured 
to introduce ma\ be gathered from the nineteen articles 
before- mentioned, which were extracted from hjs public 
lectures and sermons, by the monks, and sent to the pope. 
It appears that he held ilie dortrine of predesiinatioii in as 
strong a sense as any who have since supported it, and, in 
the opinion ol a late writer, carries it much farther than 
any modern or ancient writers ha\e attempted. He was, 
indeed, at) absolute necessitarian, and among certain ar- 
ticles extracted from his works by Thomas Neitcr (com- 
monly called rhomais of Walden, who flonri.shed about 
li09) we find the following, “ That all things come to pass 
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by fatal necessity ; that God could not make the world 
otherwise than it is made ; and that God cannot do any 
thing which he doth not do.’* Other less unguarded ex- 
pressions have been laid to his charge, of which Fuller ob- 
serves, that were all his works extant, we might read the 
occasion, intention, and connection of what he spake, to- 
gether with the hinitations, restrictions, distinctions, and 
qualifications, of what he maintained. There we might see 
what was the overplus of his passion, and what the just 
measure of his judgment.” He maintained, with the church 
in after-times, the doctrine of pardo»> anti justification by 
the alone death and righteousness of Christ. The several 
points in which he differed from the then established po- 
pery were these ; the reading of the biblc in the vulgar 
tongue, and making them the sole rule of a Cnristian’s faith 
and practice, without faith in tradition, or an\ human au- 
thority ; his opposing the pope’s supremacy and infallibility ; 
his rejecting and condemning transubsiantiation, indul- 
gences, confession, and absolution, extreme unction ; the 
celibacy of the clergy ; forced vows of cliastiry ; prayers 
to, and worsliip of saints, shrines and pilgrimages. But 
the opinions which rendered him most oi)noxious in his day, 
were those which struck at the temporal dominion of the 
pope, and which occasioned many of his followers to be 
persecuted in the subsequent reigtis of iliebard II. Henry 
JV. and Henry V. 

His works arc v(*ry voluminous, yet he seems not to have 
engaged in any great work. I'hey are, more properly 
speaking, tracts, some of which were written in Latin, and 
some in English ; some were on school -questions ; others 
on subjecis of more general knowledge ; hut the greatest 
part on divinity. Mr. Gilpin has givtni a list of the more 
romarkahle. Bale has a more particular account. Some 
are preserved in Trinity and Corpus colleges, Cambridge, 
, a few in Trinity college, Dublin, in the Bodleian, and 
in the British museum. Mr. Baber, in his late edition 
of the ^e\v Testament, has given the fullest ami most 
accurate account of these. The following list comprises 
all that have betm printed : I. Trialogus,” a dialogue in 
Latin, between rrutli, Falsehood, an4 Wisdom,” printed 
somewhere in Germany, about 1525, Uo, pp. 175. This 
is very scarce, having been mostly I'cstroyed by the Ro- 
manists but a new edition of it v/,is printCi at Frank- 

♦ See Anus Topng. Amiq. |>. 15;):). Mr. Am* * punbased a cony at Dr 
Evans's sale for ;}/. I4r. 
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fort, l753,4to. 2.^^ Wicklif’s Wicket, or, a learned and godly 
treatise of the Sacrament,” Norimberg, 1546, 8vo, and Ox- 
ford, 1612, 4to. 3. The pathway to perfect knowledge, 
or WicklifFe’s Prologue to the Bible,” published by Robert 
Crowley, 1550, 12mo. 4. The dore of the Holy Scrip- 

ture,” J540, 8vo. 5. ‘‘ De Christianorum villicatione,” 
in English, published in 15S2, under the name of R. Wim- 
bledon. 6. A Complaint of John Wickliffe, exhibited to 
the king and parliament.” 7* ‘‘ A Treatise of John Wick- 
liffe against the order of Friars.” These two were pub- 
lished together at Oxford in 1608, 4to, by Dr. James, from 
two MS copies, one in Bene’t college, Cambridge, the 
other in the Bodleian library. 8. VV hy poor Priests have 
no Benefices,” published by Mr. Lewis in his life of Wick- 
liffe, who has also published there, his Determination, 
Confessions, and large extracts from his works remaining 
in MS. together with his New' Testanicnt. His opinions 
are also particularly detailed in Dr. Thomas James’s Apo- 
logia for John Wickliffe, shewing his conformitie with the 
new Church of Eiiglaiul collected chiefly out of his MS 
works in the Bodleian library, and printed at Oxford, 1608, 
4to, now very scarce. 

We have mentioned Lewi:>’s edition of Wicklitfe’s Nevv 
Testament. Of this a new, elegant, and very correct se- 
cond edition was published in 1810 by the rev. Henry Her- 
vey Baber, M. A. F. K. S. librarian of printed books in the 
British museum, in a 4to volume. To ibis are prefixed 
‘‘Memoirs of the Life, opinions, and writings” of Wick- 
liffe, to which we would refer our readers fqrmLich original 
information and ingenious research ; and a very learned 
“ Historical account of the Saxon and English versions of 
0ie Scriptures, previous to the opening of the fifteenth 
century.” It was the intention of this excellent editor to 
have attempted an edition of VVickliffe’s translation of the 
Old 1 cstament, but no sufficient encouragement, we add 
with surprise and .shame, has yet lieen offered to so import- 
ant an additiorj to onr translate' ns of the Holy .Scripture.s. ‘ 
WICQUF^FOKT (Abraham Ofc), famous for *his em- 
bassies and his writings, was a Hollander, and born in 1598; 
but it is not certain what place, though some have men- 
tioned Amsterdam. He left his country very young, and 

lewis’s l.ifc of — Babcr’i l.ifc pn fixcMl to lh« Nf w T<'s< ament. — 

g. Brit,— 'Fuller’s Ch. History.— GilpiiiS l.ifc of Wickliffl*. — VVor^l'i Ai»na!>. 
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went and settled in France, where he applied himself di- 
ligently to political studies, and sought to advance himself 
by political services. Having made himself known to the 
elector of Brandenburg, this prince appointed him his re- 
sident at the court of France, about 1626 ; and he pre- 
served this post two-and-thirty years, that is, till r658. 
'rhen he fell into disgrace with cardinal Mazarin, who never 
had much esteem for him, and particularly disliked his at- 
tachment to the house of Cond^. The cardinal accused 
him of having sent secret intelligence to Holland and other 
places ; and he was ordered to leave the court and the king- 
dom : but, before he set out, he was seized and sent to 
the Bastille. M. le Tellier wrote at the same time to the 
elector of Brandenburg, to justify the action ; which be did 
by assuring him that his minister was an intelligencer in 
the pay of several princes. The year after, however (1659), 
he was set at liberty, and escorted by a guard to Calais ; 
whence he passed over to England, and thence to Holland. 
There De Witt, the pensionary, received him affectionately, 
and protected him powerfully; he had indeed been the 
victim of De Witt, with whom he had carried on a secret 
correspondence, which was discovered by intercepted let- 
ters. He reconciled himself afterwards to France, and 
heartily espoused its interests; whether out of spite to the 
prince of Orange, or from some other motive; and the 
count d’Estradi s reposed the utmost confidence in him. 
For the present, the duke of Brunswic- Lunenburg made 
him his resident at the Hague; and he was appointed, be- 
sides this, secretary-interpreter of the States General for 
foreign dispatches. 

The ministry of De Witt being charged with great events, 
the honour ol the commonwealth, as well as of the pen- 
sionary, required that they should he written; and Wicque- 
fort was selected as the properest person for such a work. 
He wrote this history under the ins|)ection, as well as pro- 
tectiof/, of the pensionary, who furnished him with such 
memoirs as he wanted, ami he had begun the printing of 
it when, being accuse d of holding secret correspondence 
with the enemies of the States, he was made prisoner at 
the Hague in March 1676; and, November following, con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, and to the forfeiture 
of all his effects. His son publisht •! this sentence in Ger- 
many the year after, with icmaiks^ Nwhich lu addressed 
the plenipotentiaries assembled then at Nimeguen to treat 
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of peace : but these powers did not think proper^to meddle 
with the affair. Wicquefort amused himself with coiitir 
nuing his history of the United Provinces, which he inter- 
spersed, as was natural for a man iu his situation, with 
satirical strokes, not only against the prince of Orange, 
whom he personally hated, but also against the government 
and tlie court of justice who had condemned him. This 
^w'ork was pul)lished at the Hague in 1719, with this title, 
‘‘ L’Histoire des Provinces Unies des Pays-Bas, depiiis le 
parfait etablissement de cet Etat par la Pai.x de Munster:” 
it contains 1174 pages in folio, 246 of which were printed 
off when the autlior was thrown into prison. 

He continued under restraint till 1G79, and then con- 
trived to escape bv the ass.'stance of ofie of his daughters, 
who ran the risk of her own liberty in order to procure his. 
By exchanging clothes with the lady, he went out, and 
took refuge at the court of the duke of Zell; from which 
he withdrew in 1681, disgusted, because that prince would 
not act with more zeal in procuring his sentence to be re- 
versed at the Hague. It is not known what became of him 
after; but he is said to have died in 16^2. Ilis L'Am- 
bassadeur et scs Functions,” printed at the Hague, 1681, 
in 2 vols. 4to, is his principal work, and is a very curious 
miscellany of lacts and remarks, the laiu r not always pro- 
found, but olleu useful. He [luhlisiied also in 1677, du- 
ring his imprisonment, Mcmoircs tonchant les Ambassa- 
(leurset les Minisires publics.” He translated some books 
of travels from the German into Frencli ; and also from the 
Spanish, “ L’Ambassade de 1). Garcias de Silva Figueroa 
en Perse, contenant la Politique de ce grand Empire,” &c. 
These works, which VV icquckut was at the pains to trans- 
late, are s:.id to contain many curious and interesting 
things. * 

WIDDRINGTON (Sir Thomas), an eminent lawyer, 
and speaker of the House of Commons, during the usur- 
pation, was of an ancient family in Noriliumberlahd, and 
was educated partly at Oxfor** xod partly at Cambridge. 
He afterwards entered of Gray’s-imi, to study the law, 
in which he advanced with considerable ra|)idiiy, and was 
chosen recorder, fir.st of Berwick U|)on-Twee<J, and se- 
condly of York. He was knighted by Chailes I. in 1639 
at York, and, a.s lecort! r, congratulated liis majesty both 

* Niryron, vfil. XXXIlf.— Morcri - Die. Il'st. 
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at York and Berwick, when he was on his way to becrowned 
king of Scotland. Both his addresses on this occasion are 
said to have been perfectly courtly and even fulsome, but 
he was soon to change his style as tVell as his opinions. 
Being returned member of parliament for Berwick, he be- 
came a warm advocate for the liberty then contested; 
avowed himself in religion, one of the independent sett, 
and took the covenant. In June 1647, he was so much a 
favourite with the parliament that they appointed him one 
of the commissioners of the great seal, which office he was 
to retain for one year, but held it till the king’s death. The 
parliament also named him, in Oct. 1648, one in their call 
V of Serjeants, and soon after declared him king’s serjeant. 
IBut far as he had gone with the usurping powers, he was 
bw no means pleased with the commonwealth form of go- 
vernment, and immediately after the king’s death, sur- 
rei'^dered his office of keeper of the great seal, first upon 
the plea of bad healtli, and when that was not allowed, he 
set u\p some scruples of conscience. The parliament, how- 
ever,) as he continued to allow their authority, in requital of 
his fo^rmer services, ordered that he should practice within 
the hiJtr, and gave him a quarter’s salary more than was due. 
His im:\rit also recommended him to Cromwell, who heaped 
hoiiourjK and great employments upon him. In April 1654, 
lie was appointed a commissioner of the great seal and a 
commissioner of the treasury, for which he received a 
salary of WOOL ; and all his conscientious scruples seemed 
now at an end. In August of the same year, he was elected 
member of parliament for the city of York; aiivl in the 
following year, h('came a committee-man for ejecting scan- 
dalous ministers in the north ridiuir of that county. 

III 1656, he re|)roscnted both Northumberland and the 
city of York in parliament, and being chosen Speaker, was 
approved by Cromwell. His salary as speaker was 1829/. 
^besides 5/ for every private act, and the like sum for e\ery 
stranger'made a free denizen ; when ill he appoirred White- 
lock for his deputy, as vve noticed in the life of that states- 
man. In June 1658 he was appointed lord chief baron of 
the exchequer, and in Jan. 1660, oi^e of the council of state 
and a commissioner of the great seal. He was returned both 
for Berwick and York in the parliam. it called in this year, 
and by some interest in the court f the re *ored king, 
Charles H. he was inclu led in the cjiil of scrjea» ts, June I, 
1660. It was thought somewhat sir^gular, and even mean 
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that he should have submitted to this^ as he had so long 
borne that title, bad filled high offices in the state, wa^ by 
no means a young man, and was possessed of a considerable 
fortune. With regard to his fortune, iiowever, he had suf- 
fered some loss. He and Thomas Coghill, esq. had pur-^ 
chased the manor of Crayke, belonging to Durham cathe- 
dral, which was now ordered to revert to the church again. 
On the other hand, as some compensation, be was appointed 
temporal chancellor for life of that bishopric. He died May 
13, 1664, and was buried in the chancel of St. Giles’s in the 
Fields, where a handsome monument against the north wall 
was placed by his four surviving daughters, ten years after, 
but it does not now exist. Although sir Thomas had drank 
deep in the spirit of the times, we are told that his great 
abilities were only equalled by his integrity, and it was pro- 
bably the latter which procured him favour alter the resto- 
ration. He married Frances, daughter of lord Fairfax, of 
Cameron, and sister of lord Fairfax, the parliamentary ge- 
neral ; she (lied in 1649, and likewise lies buried ifi St. 
Giles’s. 

Mr. Noble, from whose Memoirs of Cromwell” \vr. have 
borrowed the above account, says that sir T homas published 
in 1660 ‘‘Analecta Eborensia^ or some retnaius of the an- 
cient city of York,” &c. but this is a mistake. He ordy left 
a M8. account, iind' r the title of “Analecta Kboraemtia : 
or some remairjs of the ancietu city ol York, collected by 
a citizen of York.” Mr. (5ongh informs us that the above 
MS. was in the hands of T homas Fairfax of Mersion, es(j. 
Sir Thomas began his researcljcs in (Tiarles I’s time, and 
after the restoration offered to piifit this work, ainl ilcdicaie 
it to the ity of York, who beem to have r» fused it on at - 
eount of the indifl’erence he shev cd to their interests when 
he represented them in CToiiivudl’s parlninu nt. L pon this 
he is said to have expressly foihid his dcst endants to pub- 
lish it, Fesidcs tl»e Mansion MS. tlirre was another copy ^ 
at Durham, in the Shaftoe ont» of whom iharried a 

daughter of ihtj author Mr. Drake had the iis(» of one among 
the city records, and another from sir Richard Smyth of St. 
F^dmund’s Bury, which he thinks was pref)are(i by the au- 
thor himself for tlie press, and might, hate passed ihrongb 
different hanu*< on Mio death of loril Fairfax, and (li>- 
persion of ids ertec»^. Amnlu'r copy, or pe rhaps one ot 
■ hose just mentioned, is among Mr. CrOiigh’s topographical 
treasures ir: the BodUdan library. T’l)(.*re arc some of i»if 
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Thotnas^'s public speeches in Rushworth’s Collections,’’ 
and others, according to Wood, were printed separately. * 
WIDMANSTADIUS, John. See John Alberti, but 
ought to have been placed here, as we have since disco- 
vered by Chaufepie. His proper name was John Albert 

WiDMANSTADT. 

WIELAND (Christopher Martin), a voluminous Ger- 
man writer who has been complimented with the title of 
the Voltaire of Germany, was born in 1733, at Biberach. 
Of his life no authentic account has, as far as we know, 
reached this country, but the following few particulars, 
gleaned from various sources, may perhaps be genuine, 
His father was a clergyman, who gave him a good educa- 
"lion, and his attachment to the Muses discovered itself very 
iWrly. At the age of fourteen, he wrote a poem on the de- 
swuction of Jerusalem. Two years after he was sent to 
Eiyiirt to study the sciences, where he became enamoured 
of ’;^ophia do Cnisterman, afterwards known by the name of 
Madame de la Uoche. The yonthful lovers swore eternal 
tidedity to each other, but Wieland’s father thought proper 
to ii^ierrupt the counection, and sent bis son to Tubingen 
to study law. For this he probably had little inclination, 
and e»mployed most of his tlionghts and time on poetry, 
producing at the age of eighteen an ‘‘Art of Love” in the 
manner of Ovid, and a poem “ On the nature of things,” 
in which we are told he combined the philosophy of Plato 
and Leibnitz. After this he appears to have devoted him- 
self entirely to study and writing, and acquired considerable 
reputation as a poet of taste and fancy. For some time be 
appears to have resided in Swisserland, and in 1760 he re- 
turned to his native place, where he was appointed to the 
office of (firector of the chancery, and during his leisure 
hours wrote some of those works which completely estab- 
lished him in the opinion of his countrymen, as one of the 
^ greatest geniuses of the age, and honours were liberally 
bestoweii upon him. The elector of Mentz made him pro- 
fessor of piiilosoi)hy and polite literature at Erfurt, and he 
was soon after appointed tutor to the two young princes of 
8axe Weimar ; he was also aulic counsellor to the duke, 
who gave him a pension ; and counsellor of government to 
the elector of Mentz. In 1765 he married a lady at Augs- 

’ Alb. Ov. vol. n.— Noble’s 'lemoirs of CroiTiWell, vol. I, p. 4S7. — Goujb'^ 
Topogrnphy, atul Cauilogue of the Libiary left to the Bodleian. 
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burgh, of whom he speaks so highly that we may conclude 
he had overcome or moderated his attachment to the object 
of his first love. In IvSOS Bonaparte sent him the cross of 
the legion of honour, and after the battle of Jena, partook 
of a repast with Wieland, and, we are gravely told, “ con- 
versed with him at great length on the /i//y and horrors of 
war and on various projects for the cstablisiiment of a per^ 
petual peace r' Wieland’s latter days were employed in 
translating Cicero’s Letters. A paralysis of the abdominal 
viscera was the prelude to his death, which took place at 
Weimar, in January 1813, in the eighty-first year of his 
age. 

Wieland was tlie author of a prodigious number of works 
(of which there is an edition extending to forty -two vo- 
lumes, quarto), both in prose and verse, poems of al I 
kinds, and philosophical essays, dialogues, tales, &c. 0>f 
these, the “ Oberon,” (by Mr. Sotheby’s elegant transl a- 
tion) tlie “ Agathon,” and some other‘<, are nut nnknovn't), 
although they have nevei^^been very popular, in this coun- 
try. In what estimation he is held in his own, may ap- 
pear from one of the many panegyrics which (merman cri- 
tics have pronounced on his merit : “ \o modern poet has 
written so much, or united so miuh deep seitsc wUh so 
much wit, such facility and sweetness It may be truly 
said of him, tiiat he has gone through the wide domain of 
human occupations, and knows all that happens in heaven 
and in earth. A lilooining imagination and a creative wit ; 
a deef), thinking, philosophic al mind ; tine and jusi sense, 
3ncl a thorougli ac<|uaintaiu’e with both tlie irniderns and 
ancients, are discernible in all Ids \anous writings, lie 
knows hc)^» to make the mo.t abstract metaphysn al ideas 
sensible, by tlie magic of iiis < ioqnetice ; lie c.*n make 
limself of all times and all countries ; he (ihserves tiic ens- 
;oms of every country, and kiiuns how to join irnih with 
Tiiracles, sensible with spiritiul imagery, and romance with , 
he most profound moralilv. i ^ tiie ‘ Agatlion’ he seems 
i Grecian , and in the ‘ Fai* v i'ales’ a knighji-crrant, 
vho wanders amidst fairies, vi/anis, and monsters. All his 
aies abound in fjortiait.s, comparisons, and parallels, taken 
rom old and n odern tnnes, lull of grjod sense' and truth. 
The uudcrstanuo.g, t c lu ur, and the fancy, are equally 
;ati«ficcl. liis ver^e is eas\ ; there! is not a word loo 
jiuch, or an idle false thonghi. He is as excellent in co- 
nical p< lira! . as in the ilcdineaiions of manners. The 
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knowledge of Epicurus, the muses of frolic and satire, of 
romance and. fairy land ; the solidity of Locke, and the deep 
sense of Plato; Grecian eloquence, and Oriental luxuri- 
ance, what excites admiration in the writings of the best 
masters, are united in liis immortal works.” Such is the 
opinion of his countrymen ; to which, however, it is our 
duty to add, that in many of his works tlie freethinking- 
system is predominant, and that the moral tendency of 
others is very doubtful. * 

WIER (John), an able physician, called in Latin 
WiiiKUS, and sometimes PisciNAUlus, was born in 1515, at 
Grave, on the Meuse, in the duchy of Lral)afit, of a noble 
family. He studied philosophy under the famous Henry 
Cornelius Agrippa ; n;ade several voyages even to Africa, 
Ibut returned again into Europe, and was physician to the 
dynke of Cleves during tliirty years. Wier had so strong a 
cdyistitution, that he frequently passed three or four days 
vvi'jthout eating or drinking, and found not the least incou- 
veiaience from it. He died suddenly Eeb. 4, 1588, at 
'IVt^lenbourg, a German town in the circle of Westphalia, 
in tike seventy-third year of his age. His works were printed 
at Aipsterdam, 16G0, one volume, quarto, which includes 
his tr<eatise “ De Prestigiis et Incantationibus,” translated 
iiuu French, by James Greviu 1577, 8vo. He maintains 
in this ! work, tliat those accused of witchcraft were persons 
whose brain was disordered by melancholy, whence they 
imaginc'd falsely, and without any reason, that they had 
dealings With the dtfvil, and were titerefore dese rving of 
pity rather than of punishment. It seems strange that, with 
this opinion, Wier should in other instauccs give the readiest 
credit to fabulous stories. The above mentioned book made 
much noise.* 

WIG AND (John), a learned divine of ilic reformed re- 
ligion, was born at Mansfeld in Upper Saxony in 1523. 
. His parents, who were of the middle rank, ])er *eiving his 
love of learning, gave him a good education at school, 
whence Jie was sent to the university of Wirtemberg, where 
he studied the arts and i niguaiics for about three years : 
attending, at the same time, the lectures of Luther and 
Melancthon. He became also acq?i hited with other con- 
tributors to the reformation, as Cruc - er, Juste - Jonas, &c. 

* Oict. Hist — Gent. Mag. &c. &,f 

^ iiloy Uct. Hist, de Medicine.— Ojt l. Hi' 
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mid heard the Greek lectures of Vitus. In 1541, by the 
advice of his tutors and friends, he went to Noriberg, 
where he was made master of St. Lawrence-school, and 
taught there for three years ; but being desirous of adding 
to his own knowledge, under the ablest instructors, he re- 
turned to Wirtemberg again. 'Inhere he commenced M. A. 
before he was twenty-two years old, and begun the study 
of divinity, which he engaged in with great assiduity, until 
the events of the war dispersed the students of this univer- 
sity, He then was invited to his native place, Mansfeld, 
where he was ordained, and is said to have been the first 
who was ordained after the establishment of the Protestant 
religion. He soon became a very useful and popiilarpreacher, 
and on the w^eek-days read lectures to the youth in logic 
and philosophy. While here, at the request of the super - 
intendent, John Spangenberg, he wrote a confutation od' 
Sidonius’s popish catechism, which was afterwards piintc;cl 
both in Latin and Dutcli. He wrote also a confutation (»f 
George Major, who held that a man is justified by faith, 
but not saved, &c. He was one of those who strongly op- 
j)osed the Interim. 

His great delight, in the way of relaxation from his more 
serious engagements, was in his garden, in which he 
iormed a great collection of curious plants. Haller men- 
tions his publication Ue succino Horussico, dtf Ah e, de 
Herbis Borussicis, et de Sale,” 15^0, gvo, which I rclier 
and other biographers speak of as three distim t publica- 
tions. Ill 1533 he was chosen superiuteiulani of Magde- 
burg, hilt the count Mansfeld and his countrymen sironglv 
opposed ids removal from them, )et at last, in conseijucuce 
ot the applic ation of the prince of Anlialt, consemed to it. 
At Magdeburg, by his preacliing and writings he greatly 
promoted the reformed religion, and had a considerable hand 
in the voluminous collection, entitled “ The Magdeburg 
Centuries,” -which Sturmius used to say had four excellent 
qualities, tiuth, research, order i. d perspicuity. In 1560, 
on the foundation of the university of Jena by the elector of 
Saxony, he was solicited by his highness to become pro- 
fessor of divinit}^, and performed the duties of that office 
until some angry disputes between lllyricus and Strigelius 
inclined him to resign, He was after a short stay at Mag- 
deburg, chosen, in 1562, to he superintendant at V\ isnu'u. 
He ow took his degree of doctor in divinity at the uniu r- 
sity of Kostock and rernaiued at Wisrnar seven j'ear>, at 
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the end df which a negociation was set on foot for his re- 
turn to Jena, where he was made professor of divinity and 
superintendant. Five years after he was again obliged to 
leave that university, wlien the elector Augustus succeeded 
his patron the elector William. On this he went to the duke 
of Brunswick who entertained him kindly, and he^as soon 
after invited to the divinity-professorship of Konigsberg, 
and in two years was appointed bishop there. He died 
1 587, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. He wrote a pro- 
digious number of works, principally commentaries on 
different parts of the Bible, and treatises on the contro- 
versies with the popish writers. He was esteemed a man 
of great learning, a profound theologian and no less esti- 
mable in private life. Me ranks high among the promoters 
of the reformation in Germany.* 

WILCOCKS (Joseph), a late amiable and ingenious 
writer, was the only son of Dr. Joseph Wilcocks, of whom 
we have the following particulars. He was? horn in 1673, 
and was educated at Magdalen-college, Oxford, where he 
formed a lasting friendship with Mr. Boulter, afterwards 
primate of Ireland ; Mr. Wilcocks was chosen a demy of 
his college at the same election with Boulter and Addison, 
and from the merit and learning of the elect, this was com- 
monly called by Dr. Hough, president of the college, 
“ the golden election.” He was ordained by bishop Sprat, 
and while a young man, went chaplain to the English fac- 
tory at Lisbon ; where, as in all the other scenes of his 
life, he acquired the public love and esteem, and was long 
rememberetl with grateful respect. While here, such was 
his sympathy and his courage, that although he had not 
then had the small-pox, yei when that dreadful malady 
broke out in the factory, he constantly attended the sick 
and dying. On his return to England, he was appointed 
chaplain to George I. and preceptor to his royai grand- 
^daughters,' the children of George II. He also hud a pre- 
bend of 'Westminster, and in 1721 was made bishop of 
Gloucester, the episcopal palace of which he repaired, 
which tor a considerable time before had stood uninhabited; 
and thus he became the means of fixing the residence of 
future bishops in that see. In 1731 lu* was translated to 
tlie bishopric of Rochester, with which ho held i. e deanry 
Westminster. Seated m this little ‘iiocese, he declined 


* MfK'hior Picbeti Tlr. a’ ruui — >axii Onorn i^t. 
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any higher promotion, even that of the archhitshopric of 
York, frequently using the memorable expression of bi- 
shop Fisher, one of his predecessors, Though this my 
wife be poor, I must not think of changing her for one 
more opulent.'’ The magnificence of the west-front of 
Westmij^ter-abbey, during his being dean, is recorded as 
a splendid monument of his zeal for promoting public 
vvork^s, in suitable proportion to his station in life. He 
would doubtless have been equally zealous in adorning 
and enlarging bis cathedral at Rochester, had there been 
ground to liope for national assistance in that undertaking; 
but its episcopal revenues were very inadequate to the ex- 
pence. He was constantly resident upon his diocese, and 
from the fatigue of iiis last Visitation there, he contracted 
the illness which terminated his life by a gradual decay, 
March 9, 17 56, aged eighty-three. He was buried in a 
vault in Westminster-abbey, under the consistory court, 
winch he had built the year before, by permission from the 
Cliapter. His son erected a monument for Inin next to 
that of Dr. Pearce. He married Jane, the daughter of 
John Milner, esq. sometime his Britannic majesiy’s consul 
at Lisbon, who died iii her ivveniy-eightb year. By her 
he had Josepli, tlie inore immediate subject of the present 
article. 

Mr. Joseph Wilcocks was born in Dcan’s-vard, W'est- 
minster, Jan. 4, 1723, during the time Ins father was bi- 
shop of Gloucester, and a prebendary of Wesiminsu r. In 
1736 he was admitted upon the foundation at W’cstininsicr- 
school, whence he was elected to Clirist-church, Oxford 
ill 1740, and proceeded regnlurly to ilie degree of M. A. 
in 1747. He very early distinguished himself at college, 
and obtained the second of three prizes before the end of 
the year he entered, the first of them being gained by his 
friend and contemporary, Mr. Markham, afterwards arch- 
bishop of York. As his estate was considerable he chose , 
no particular profession, but devoted his properly 'to vari- 
ous acts of beneficence, and his time to study. ^ Me was 
j)artieularly attentive to biblical learning, and to every 
thing that could promote the cause of piety. liis liiimiliiy 
and diflidcnce weie carried rather to an extreme ; ami from 
the same excess in the .jiisibiliiy of his conscientious feel- 
ings, he forebore to act as a magistrate, hav ing for a short 
lime undertaken it as a justice, in the county of Berks, 
in earl v life paid his addresses to a lady whom his 
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father deemed it imprudent for him to marry in point of 
circumstances, he submitted to parental authority, but 
continued unmarried ever after. 

His mode of life, however, though exemplary in the 
highest degree, in point of conduct, is not one of those 
that furnish many or striking events ; and we cannot better 
hold forth that example to the iu^tation of others, than in 
the following artless narrative of one of his old servants. 

One of his very amiable qualities was to consider him- 
self as a citizen of the world, and mankind in general as 
his brethren and friends ; consequently, he endeavoured to 
do them all the good in his power. I think I may also 
safely say, the great rule of his life and conduct was to be 
a true disciple and follower of all the beneficent actions of 
our Saviour, and to iiUerw'eave his examples into his daily 
exercise and practice, lie used to rise early, and was a 
very great occononiist of Ids time; labouring to keep a 
most exact account of all his domestic coFicerns, and every 
thing that belonged to bis receipts atid expenditure. Even 
his numerous gifts and charities, I believe, were daily 
committed to papei*, anti all looked over in the evening, 
and balanced, noting every error and deficiency ; and if 
be did not perceive be had done one or more acts of charity 
and beneficence, be thougiu be had lost a day. He vvns 
the most dutiful and atfectionate son, the most kind nephew^, 
cousin, or relation to all who stood in any degree of kin- 
dred. '1\) servants, workmen, am! tenants, the most gentle 
and beneficent ; and i > bis poor iieiglibours an nfFectionate 
father, paying for schooling for their children, and even 
erecting sclio >ls, \vbi(!b is, perhaps, too well known to re- 
quire mentioning. W hen tiavelling, he would inquire at 
the inns, who was in sickness or necessity in tlie place, 
leaving money for their relief. He frequently released 
debtors fr/jiu prison, and hail great charity to beggars. 
He frequently sent medical assistance to the sick, and gave 
large suriis (o hospitals; when abroad, he gave large sums 
also to poor convents, and to the necessitous of all coun- 
tries and religions. He was always ready to assist every 
increase or improvement of learning, wiM^ess the very large 
and laborious s-hare he took io assisting vhe c«)llariMn of the 
Hebrew text ol the Bilde, by opening uninv ol tin foreign 
libraries in iMiropv, through his inierc'^t and labour, and 
employing professors to collate at his own expence. His 
humanity to the brute creation was very great, and his 
Voi.. XXXll. K 
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tenderness even to insects. He preserved a reverential re- 
spect for the place of his nativity, for the plates where he 
had received his education, and for those who had been 
companions of his youth ; likewise for the memory of those 
who had been in any way instrumental in forming bis mo- 
rals and perfecting his learning ; and this was preserved 
even to their friends an posterity.” 

These, and many other acts of beneficence, both of a 
public and private nature, the latter always periormetl 
with the utmost delicacy, are specified at largt* in the very 
interesting memoirs prefixed to the last edition of his 

Roman Conversations,” by Mr. BickerstaflF, the successor 
of Mr. Brown, the bookseller, to whom he bequeathed that 
edition, with an express^ provision, “to indemnily him 
from any loss which might be incurred by the expcnces of 
the first edition.” His classical taste, contracted by long 
reading, led him to Italy, and it appears to have been in 
the once metropolis of the worid,” that lie laid tlie foun- 
dation of the “ Roman Conversations,” his principal work, 
which may justly be recommeiuied to the young, and in- 
deed to readers in general. In it he separates ilie truth of 
Roman history from the errors which disfigure it, bestow- 
ing just praise on the real patriots of Rome, and equally 
just censure on those whose (latiiotistn was only feigned ; 
and distinguishing between the insidious arts of dema- 
gogues, and the integrity of trne friends to liie public. In 
nice investigations of character, he appears to be free 
from prejudice, attentive to truth, and often strikingly 
original in bis remarks. The chief defect is a want of re- 
gard to style, and a prolixity of remark and digression, 
which perhaps will be more easily pardoned by the old 
than the young, for whom the work was cliietly calculated; 
yet it is a work which cannot fail to be perused liy every 
student of Roman history with the greatest advantage. It 
is calculated to excite religious and moral refiections on 
that history, and to adapt anu direct the study of it to the 
best and wisest purposes of a Christian education 

In the “ Carmina Quadragesimalia” are many good 
verses written by Mr. Wilcocks, who also was the compiler 
of the “ Sacreil Exercises,” now in use at Westminster- 
scliool. We are not informed of any other publication 
from ids pen, except a little piece in the Pinlosophical 
Transactions, vol. liii. entitled “ An Account of some sub- 
terraneous Apartments, witli Etruscan Inscriptions and 
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paintings, discovered at CivitaTurchino, in Italy.’’ These, 
vve are told, were explored as here described, at the sole 
expence of our author. 

Mr. Wilcocks died, of repeated attacks of the palsy, 
Dec. 23, 1791, at the close of his sixty-ninth year. He 
left behind him the ** Roman Conversations” prepared for 
the press. They were composed by him, indeed, at an 
early period of his present majesty’s reign ; but modest 
diffidence would not allow him to publish them in his life- 
time, otherwise than by printing off a few copies, which he 
distributed among his intimate friends. With the hope, 
however, that the work might be more extensively useful, 
and particularly to younger minds, he gave directions that 
it should appear soon after his decease. Accordingly, in 
May 1792, the first volume was published ; but, in conse- 
quence of a written injunction left by the worthy author, 
the second volume did not come out until a year after. 
In 1797, a new and much corrected edition was published 
by Mr. Bickerstaff, with memoirs of the author, to which 
we are indebted for the preceding sketch. Many particu- 
lars of Mr. Wilcocks’s life are evidently, although under 
some disguise, interwoven in his ** Roman Conversations.” * 

Wll.D (Henry), a tailor, who, from an extraordinary 
love of study, became a professor of the Oriental lan- 
guages, was born in the city of Norwich about 1^84, where 
he was educated at a grammar-school till he was almost 
qualified for the univeriiity; but his friends, wanting for- 
tU!ie and interest to maintain him there, bound him ap- 
prentice to a tailor, with whom he served seven years, and 
afterwards worked seven years more as a journeyman. 
About the end of the last seven years, he was seized with 
a fever and ague, which continued with him two or three 
years, and^at last reduced him so low as to disable him 
from working at his trade. In this situation lie amused 
Jiimsclf with some old books of controversial divinity, in 
which he" found great stress laid on the Hebrew original 
of several^ texts of scripture ; and, though he had almost 
lost the learning he had obtained at school, his strong de- 
sire of knowledge excited him to aitem.'t to make himself 
master of that language. He was at fir^f obliged o make 
use of an English Hebrew grammar and lexicon ; outj by 

* Memoirs as .t hove. —Brit. Crit. vol. II. for .79;i. — Manoiof and Bray’s 

of Surrey, voL I. 
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degrees, recovered the knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
which he had learned at school. On the recovery of his 
health, he divided his time between his business and his 
studies, which last employed the greatest part of his nights. 
Xhus, self-taught, and assisted only by his great genius, 
he, by dint of continual application, added to the know- 
ledge of the Hebrew that of all or most of the oriental lan- 
' laboured in obscurity, till at length he 

was accidentally discovered. The worthy Dr. Prideaux, 
dean of Norwich, being oflered some Arabic manuscripts 
in parchineni, by a bookseller of that city, thinking, per- 
haps, that the price demanded for them was too great, 
declined h«iyitig them ; hut, soon after, Mr. Wild hearing 
of them, purchased them; and the dean, on calling at the 
shop and inquiring for the manuscripts, was informed of 
their being sold. Chagrined at this disappointment, he 
asked of the bookseller the name and profession of the per- 
son who had bought them ; and, being told he was a tailor, 
he bad him instantly to run and fetch them, if they were 
not cut in pieces to make measures : but he was soon re- 
lievei,! from his fears by Mr. Wild’s appearance with the 
manuscripts, though, on the dean’s inquiring whether he 
would part with them, he answered in the negative. The 
dean then asked hastily what he did with them : he replied, 
that he read them. He was desired to read them, which 
he did. He was then bid to render a passage or two into 
English, which he readily performed, and with great ex- 
actness. Amazed at this, the dean, partly at his own ex- 
pence, and partly by a subscription raised among persons 
whose inclinations Ir.A them to this kind of knowledge, sent 
him to Oxford ; vViiere, though he was never a member of 
the university, he was by the dean’s ’’n^eresl admitted into 
the Bodleian library, and employed for some years in 
translating or making extracts out of Oriental manu- 
scripts, and thu« bad adieu to his ttcedle. This appears^ 
to have been some time before 17 At Oxforif, he was 
known by the name of the Arabian laiior. He constantly 
attended the library all the hours it was open, and, when 
it was shiir, employed most of his leisure-time in teaching 
the Oriental languages to young gentlemen, at the mo- 
y derate price of half a guinea a. Lesson, except for tlie Ara- 
bi?, for which fie had a guinea, and his snfiscriptions for 
teaching amounted to no more than 20 or 30/. a year. Un- 
happily fur him, the brunch of learning in which he ex- 
i A. /4/ y fX . 
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celled was cultivated but by few ; and the reverend Mr. 
Gagnier, a Frenchman, skilled in the Oriental tongues, 
was in possession of all the favours the university could be- 
stow in this way, being recommended by the heads of col- 
leges to instruct young gentlemen, and employed by the 
professors of those languages to read public lectures in 
their absence. 

Mr. Wild’s person was thin and meagre, and his stature 
moderately tall. He had an extraordinary memory ; and, 
as his pupils frequently invited him to spend an evening 
with them, he would often entertain them with long and 
curious details out of the Roman, Greek, and Arabic, his- 
tories. His morals were good ; he was addicted to no vice, 
but was sober, temperate, modest, and diffident of himself, 
without the least tincture of variit}^ About 1720 he re- 
moved to London, where he spent the remainder of his life 
under the patronage of Dr. Mead. When he died is not 
known, but in 1734, which is supposed to have been 
after his deatli, was published his translation from the Ara- 
bic of Mahomet’s Journey to Heaven,” which is the only 
piece of his that was ever printed. The writer of liis life 
informs us that it was once suspected that he was a Jesuit 
in disguise, but for this there appears to have been no 
foundation. Before he went to Oxford, we have the fol- 
lowing notice respecting him in a letter from Dr. Turner 
to Dr. Charlett, dated Norwich, March 4, 1714. A tay- 
lor of this town, of about thirty years of age, has within 
seven years, mastered seven languages, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Clialdaic, Syriac, Arabic, and Persic. Mr. Pro- 
fessor Ockley being here since Christmas has examined 
him, and given him an ample testimonial in writing of his 
skill in tile Oriental languages. Our dean also thinks him 
very extraordinary. But he is very poor, and his landlord 
lately seized a Polyglot Bible (which he had made shift to 
purchase) for rent. But there is care taken to clear his 
'debts, and if a way could be thought of to make him more 
useful, I believe we could get a subscription towards part 
of his miinteuance.” This we find by the above narrative 
was accordingly done.* 

WILD (Robert), a nonconformist divine, poet, and 
wit, was born at St. Ives in Huntingdonshire in 1609, and 
was educated at the university of Cambridge. In ?642 he 

• Gciiit. Mag. vol. XXV.— “ Letters by Persof.s,” 3 vols. 8vo. 1811. 



was created bachelor of divinity at Oxford, and, probably 
had the degree of doctor there also, as l^e was generally 
called Dr. Wild. In 1646 he was appointed rector of 
Aynho in Northamptonshire, in the room of Dr. Longman, 
ejected by the parliamentary visitors ; and on this occa- 
sion Calamy’s editor gives us one of his witticisms. He 
and another divine had preached for the living, and Wild 
being asked whether he or Ids competitor had got it, he 
answered We have divided it ; I have got the AY, and 
he the NO.” Wood says he was a fat, jolly, and boon 
presbyterian,” but Calamy asserts that those who knew 
him commended him not only for his facetiousness, but 
also his strict temperance and sobriety ; and he was serious, 
where seriousness was wanted. He was ejected from 
Aynho at the restoration. He died at Ouiulle, in North- 
amptonshire in 1679, aged seventy. His works atford a 
curious mixture. 1. ’‘The tragedy of Christopher Love 
at Tower-hill,” Lond. 1660, a poem in one sheet 4to. 
2. Iter Boreale, attempting something upon the success- 
ful and matchless march of the L Gen. George Monk 
from Scotland to London,” ibid. 1660, 4to, in ridicule of 
the republican party. This was at that time a favourite 
subject, and Wood mentions three other Iter Boreale'" s by 
Eades, Corbet, and Master. 3. A poem on the impri- 
sonment of Mr. Edmund. Calamy in Newgate,” 1662, 
printed on a broad sheet, which produced two similar broad- 
sheets in answer, the one Aniiboreale, an answer to a 
lewd piece of poetry upon Mr. Calamy, &c.” the other 
‘‘ Hudibras on Calamy’s imprisonment and Wild’s poetry.” 
These, with his Iter Boreale, and other pieces of a similar 
cast and v ry indifferent poetry, but with occasional 
flashes of genuine humour, were published together in 
1668 and 1670. Wood mentions “The Benefice, a co- 
medy,” written in his youflger years, l)ut not printed till 
1689. Wood adds, that there “had like to have been” a 
poetical war between Wild and ^laxman, but how it ter- 
minated he knows not. Wild had the misfortune^ to have 
some of his poems printed along with some of lord Uoches- 
ter’s. He has a few sermons extant.* 

WILDBORE (Charles), an ingenious mathematician, 
was born in Nottinghamshire, and educated at the Blue 

* Ath. Ox. vol. II.— Calamy by Psilintr. — Uosotuia, vol. I. where b an ex- 
tract from bis ller Boreale/* 
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Coat school of Nottingham. Of his early history we have 
little inf(»rmaii()n, but it appears that he kept an academy 
at Binghan!, in the above coufity, for some years, and 
afttM wa (is was preferred to the living of Sulney, where he 
died at an advanced age, Oct. 30, 1802. In his latter days 
he liad a remarkably strong and retentive memory, as a 
proof of which, be told a friend that he made a common 
piaciice at soiviiig tne most abstruse questions in the ma- 
thematics without ever committing a single figure, See. to 
pap. r till finished; and, upon its being observed “how 
(liiich pen and paper might assist him !” he replied, “ I 
have to thank God for a most retentive memory; and so 
long as it is enabled to exercise its functions, it shall not 
have any assistance from art.” When his mind was occu- 
pied in close study, he always walked to and fro in an 
obscure part of bis garden, where he could neither see nor 
be seen of any one, and frequently paced, in this manner, 
several miles in a day. 

Though so .skilful in mathematics, he did not favour the 
world with any separate publication bearing his own name, 
and often used the signature of Etimenes; but he poured 
much light upon the regions of science through the medium 
of those periodical publications which are cbieHy devoted 
to mailiemaiical researches. He contributed a number of 
valuable articles to Marlin’s “ Miscellaneous Correspond- 
ence,” between the years 1755 and 1763, particularly an 
excellent paper, in which he made it his business to prove 
that the moon’s orbit was always concave, with respect to 
the sun He began bis contril)nuons to the “Gentleman’s 
Diary” in 1759, when that performance was conducted by 
Mr T. Pt-at. In the same year he commenceil his corn- 
minucatiohs to the “ Ladies’ Diary,” which was edited by 
professor Simpson, of Woolwich. In 1773 and 1774 he 
carried on a spirited but amicable controversy, in Dr Hut- 
toii’s “ Misctllaiiea Mathematica,” with Mr. John Dawson, 

’ ol Sedbjdrgh, a gentleman well known at Cambridge, and 
the tutor of many pupils who have been se nior- wranglers 
of that •university. The subject ol this controversy was 
“ the velocity of water issuing from a vessel when put in 
motion.” In 1780 his friend Dr. Hutton procured for him 
the editorship of the “Gentleman’, Diary,” an honour 
which he had lung wished to attain, and he was highly gra- 
tified by the circumstance. From that period h.s valuable 
communicatious to this publication always appeared under 
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the character of Euinenes, and those in the Ladies’ Diary 
under that of Amicus. The prize-question in the Diary 
for 1803 is by Mr. Wildbore, and is a very curious and in- 
tricate question in the diophantine algebra. 

At an early period of life be was a reviewer of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, in which trust, as well as several 
others committed to his care and inspection, he so well ac- 
quitted himself, that he was solicited to become a member of 
the royal society ; but this honour he very modestly de- 
clined, in a letter to the then president, remarking, amongst 
other things, that his ambition had never led him to visit 
the metropolis; and if he accepted the honour of being 
one of that learned society, he should wish, not to be a 
passive, but an active member; to be which he supposed 
that it would be necessary for him to come forward in the 
world, which he had not the least inclination to do, pre- 
ferring his village retirement infinitely beyond the ‘ busy 
hum of men,’ and to be styled ‘the humble village pas- 
tor,’ without the addition of the initials F. H. S.” He was 
intimately acquainted, by correspondence, with many learrir 
ed men (for he scarcely ever saw any of them), particularly 
with Dr. Hutton, for whom he entertained a very high 
esteem. * 

WILDE, or WYLD (John), a lawyer, and a very pro- 
minent character during the usurpation, was the eldest son 
of a lawyer, as his father is said to have been serjeant George 
Wilde of Droitwich, in Worcestershire. Me was of Baliol 
college, Oxford, and in 1610, when he took his degfee of 
M.A. was a student in the Inner Temple. Of this society 
he became Lent reader 6 Car. I. afterwards a serjeant at 
law, one of the commissioners of the great seal in 1643, 
and in Oct. 1648, chief baron of the exeiiequer, and one 
of the council of state. In 1641 he drew up the impeach- 
ment against the bishops, and presentt d it to the House 
of Lords, and was prime manager not only in that, but on 
the trial of archbishop Laud. “ He was the same also,” 
says Wood, “ who, upon the eummafid, or rather desire, 
of the great men sitting at Westminster, did condemn to 
death at Winchester one captain John Burley, for causing 
a drum to be heat up for God and king Charles, at New- 
port, in the Isle of Wight, in order to rescue his captive 


* Gcni. Mag. vc!. LXXU. 
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king in 1G47.” Wood adds, that after the execution of 
Burley, Wilde was rewarded with lOOO/. out of the privy 
purse at Derby-house, and had the same sum for saving 
the life of major Edmund Rolph, who had a design to have 
murdered the king. When Oliver became protector ‘‘ he 
retired and acted not,” but after Richard Cromwell had 
been deposed he was restored to the exchequer. On the 
restoration he was of course obliged to resign again, and 
lived in retirement at Hampstead, where he died about 
1669, and was buried at Wherwill, in Hampshire, the 
seat of Charles lord Delawar, who had married his daughter. 
Wilde married Anne, daughter of sir Thomas Harry, of 
Tonge castle, serjeaut at law and baronet, who died in 
1624, aged only sixteen, being newly delivered of her 
first born.” She lies buried in Tonge church, in Staf- 
fordshire. 

Such are the particulars Wood has given of this lawyer, 
and they are in general supported by Clarendon and other 
contemporary authorities, and attempted to be contra- 
dicted only by Oldmixon and Neal. Oldmixon’s evidence 
will not be thought to weigh much against Clarendon’s, 
Neal calls him “A great lawyer, and of unblemished mo- 
rals ; ami after the restoration of king Charles 11. was made 
lord chief baron, and esteemed a grave and venerable 
judge.” Hut it is grossly improbable that such a man 
should have beeii thus promoted, and it is besides ex- 
pressly contrary to fact, for sir Orlando Bridgeman was 
chief baron at the trial of the regicides, and was succeeded 
by judge Hale. It was the rump parliaineiu oidy who be- 
stowed the honour on Wilde. 

Neal, perhaps, we know' others have, confounded his 
favourite hero, serjeaut Wilde, which was his only legiti- 
mate title, with sir William Wild, who was recorder of 
London in 1639, created a baronet Sept. 113, 1660, aj)- 
pointed king’s seijeant Nov. 10, 1661, and made one ol 
• the justices of the common pleas in 1668. H ; was ad- 
vanced to be a justice of the court of king’s bench .hm. 21, 
1672. In 1661 and 1674 he published ‘‘ Yelverron’s Re- 
ports,” in French. He died Nov. 28, 1679, leaving issue 
sir Felix Wilde, of St. Clement Danes, in Middlesex, bart. 
The title is now extinct. Sir Willi., n Wilde was indeed 
“ a grave and venerable judge,” and n;u^t \h t be forgot 
to his honour, that, because he disuclieved the evidence 
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of the perjured Bedloe, in the popish plot, be was de- 
prived of his office a few months before his death. * 

WILKES (John), a very singular political character in 
the early part of the present reign, was born Oct. 17, 1727, 
O. S. in St. John’s street, Clerkenvvell, where his father, 
Nathaniel, carried on in a very extensive way the trade 
of a distiller, and lived in the true style of ancient English 
hospitality, to which both he and his lady were always par- 
ticularly attentive. Their house was .consequently much 
frequented, particularly by many characters of distin- 
guished rank in the commercial and literary world. It was 
in such society that their son John imbibed that taste for 
letters which he continued to cultivate through lile. His 
education, therefore, though liberal, was domestic ; and, 
though not severe, yet sufficiently sober. His philosophy 
(that of enjoying the world, and passing laughingly through 
it) was all his own, and adopted in compliance with his 
view of human nature. And this he was himself very will- 
ing to have believed. His parents (one of them at least) 
were not of the church of England ; and Mr. Wilkes hav- 
ing passed his school years partly at Hertford, and partly 
in Buckinghamshire, was sent, not to eiilu r of our English 
universities, but tvith a private tutor, to the university of 
Leyden, where his talents attracted much notice. 

In I74y he married Miss xMead, heiress of the Meads 
of Buckinghamshire, from* which marriage probably ori- 
ginated bis connection with that county. This lady was 
about ten years older than himself, that is, about thirty- 
two. I'heir dispositions, we are told, were perfectly dis- 
similar, yet he treated her for a time wiili decent respect. 
Afterwards lie became quite alienated from her, and a final 
leparation took place in 1757. .So depraved were his mo- 
rals, and so destitute was he of a sense of honour, that 
amidst the distresses which his loose pleasures brought 
upon him, he endeavoured to defraud this lady of the an- 
nuity stipulated in the articles aS separation ; but this was 
prevented by a law-suit. In Aptil !754, he offered him- 
self as a candidate to represent in parliament the borough 
of Berwick, and addressed the electors in terms not ill 
according with that political spirit which afterwards marked 
his public conduct. IL was not, however, successful, but 

' Ath. Ox. vol. I.— Gent. Mae. volt. Lll. Llll. and LIV. — Neal’s Puritans, 
and Giey’s Ekamiuation, vol. III.— Heylyn’f Exameti Ilisloricuiu. — Clarendon. 
—Burnet’s Own 
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in July 1757, was elected burgess for Aylesbury, and was 
again chosen at the genera! election in 1761 for the same 
place. Before this period he had formed connections with 
various men of rank, but not of the purest character for 
morals, who seem to have admitted him into their society 
as a companion who was not likely to lay them under any 
restraint. He had, however, formed some connections of 
a better stamp. It ajipears that as early as 1754 he was 
known to lord Temple, and to Mr. Pitt, afterwards lord 
Chatham. 

In i762 he began to engage in political discussion. In 
March ol that year he published ‘‘ Observations on the 
papers relative to the rupture with Spain, laiil before both 
houses of parliament on Friday, Jan. 29, 1762.” As much 
of his information on this subject was supplied by lord 
Temple (who, with Mr. Piit, had retired from the cabinet 
in consequence of a negative being put upon their propo- 
sition fi»r an immediate war with Spain) the success of this 
pamphlet is little to be wondered at. As he did not put 
his name to it, it was ascribed to Dr. Douglas, or Mr. Mau- 
dnit, by the sly suggestions of the real author. In the 
beginning of June following he commenced his celebrated 
paper called ‘‘ The North Briton.” The purpose of this 
was osteusiiily to expose the errors of the tiien ministry, 
and hold them up to public contempt, but really, to give 
the author that sort of consequence that might lead to ad- 
vantages which his extravagant mode of living had by this 
time rendered necessary. We have his own word that he 
had determined to take advantage of the times and to make 
his fortune, and that he soon formed an idea of what would 
silence and satisfy him. “ If government,” says he, “ means 
peace or f iendship with me, I then breatlie no longer hos- 
tility. And, between ourselves, if they vvoubl send me 
ambassador to Constantinople, it is all I should wish.” — 
Agnin, It depends on them (the ministry) whether Mr. 
Wilkes is their friend or their enemy. If he starts as the 
latter, he will lash them with scorpions, and they are al- 
ready p^lepared ; I wish, however, we may be friends ; and 
I had rather follow the plan I had marked out in my letter 
from Geneva,” alluding to the embassy to Constantinople* 
In a subsequent letter he says, Jf the ministers do not 
find employment for me, I am disposed to fii d employ- 
ment for them.* ' In these extracts we have anticipated the 
order of time, for they were written lU 1764, when he was 
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an exile, but they are necessarily introduced here to unfold 
the real character of Mr. Wilkes, and to determine to what 
species of patriots he belonged. We see at the same tiifte 
here how very near the most popular chaiacter of tlic age 
was to dropping into comparative obscurity, and at what a 
cheap rate the ministry might have averted the hostility of 
Wilkes, and all its consequences, which we have always 
considered as more hurtful than beneficial to his country. 

In the mean time he went on publishing his ‘‘ North 
Britons,” which, although written in an acute and popular 
style, and unquestionably very galling to ministers, had 
not produced any great commotion, nor seemed likely to 
answer the author's purpose. Ministerial writers were em- 
ployed to write against him, and in this way a literary war- 
fare might have gone on for years, without any of the con- 
sequences he expected. One duel, indeed, lie had with 
lord Talbot, but neither party was hurt, and Wilkes was 
not benefited. At length, therefore, he began to think lie 
had been too tame, or that ministers were become too cal- 
lous, and with a view to a provocation, which could not 
fail to irritate, he made a rude attack on his majesty in No. 
45 of the North Briton,” which appeared on the 23d of 
April 1763, and on the morning of the 30ih Mr. Wilkes was 
served by a king’s messenger with a general xearrant, in 
consequence of which he was on the same morning con- 
veyed to the Tower. That “ a warrant to apprehend and 
seize, together with their papers, the authors, printers, 
and publishers of a work,” without naming who those au- 
thors, printers, and publishers were even suspected to be, 
has an appearance of illegality, cannot be denied. Butin 
justice to the secrv laries of state who signed i", it should 
be remembered, that for a hundred years the practice of 
their office had been to issue such ; and that in so doing 
they did no more than what precedents seemed to justify. 
That they did not, however, in this case, act wisely the 
event shewed. Upon his couimitnu ov to the Tower, an ' 
application was instantly made to the court of common 
pleas for his habeas corpus, and lie was brought up on the 
3d of May. On the 4th he was dismissed from his situa- 
tion as colonel of the Buckinghamshire militia. On the 
6th the validity of his warrant if conunitment was argued, 
his plea of privilege was allowed, and he was in consequence 
discharged. He immediately erected a printing-press in 
his house in George-street, publisiied a narrative of the 
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transactions in which he had been engaged, and renewed 
the publication of the North Briton.” He visited Paris 
a few months after, and was there challenged, in the month 
of August, by a captain Forbes, who, standing forth as 
the champion of Scotland, asked satisfaction of him, as the 
editor and conductor of the ‘‘ North Briton,” for the ca- 
lumnies heaped upon his native country. Mr. Wilkes be- 
haved on this occasion with much moderation, and declared 
himself no pri.ze- fighter. Being again urged, how^ever, 
though in terms of politeness, he half complied, but being 
ill the mean while put under an arrest, he pledged his ho- 
nour not to fight on French ground. When set at liberty 
he proceeded to Menin, and there awaited his challenger, 
but no meeting took place. 

The winter now advancing, Mr. W^ilkes returned to 
England, previous to the opening of parliament, and re- 
sumed his labours in the “ North Briton,” which soon after 
involved him in another duel with Mr. Martin, member for 
Camelford, and late secretary to the treasury. In this 
Wilkes received a dangerous wound in the groin ; but ap- 
peared in parliament on the first day of the session, and 
bad risen to address the chair of the speaker on the subject 
of his privilege, as a member of that house, having been 
violated. It luid usually been considered as the established 
custom of parliament to enter upon the discussion of 
breaches of privileges before all other matters. In this in- 
stance the custom was overruled, and a message from the 
sovereign was conveyed to the commons, informing them, 
that J. Wilkes, esq. was the author of a most seditious and 
dangerous paper, and acquainting them with the measures 
which had been resorted to by the servants of the crown. 
The house, the proofs of the libel being entered upon, pro- 
ceeded to vote, that No. 45 of the “ North Britain” was, 
as it had bee^ represented to he, a false, scandalous, and 
^ malicious libel, &c. and it was ordered to be burnt by the 
common hangman. A day having been appointed for the 
hearing of Mr. Wilkes's defence against the charge of 
being the author of the libel, he thought it proper to ac- 
quaint the house of the incapacity occasioned by his 
wound, and further time was in consequence allowed him. 
The house, however, susjiccting some ui' necessary lelay, 
appointed Dr. Heberden and Mr. Hawkin- to attend hiiii, 
in addition to his own physician and surgeon ; and further, 
ordered them to report the state of his health. Mr. Wilkes 
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politely rejected the offer of their visit. The house, he 
said, had desired them to visit him, but had forgotten to 
desire him to receive them, which he most certainly should 
hot. At the same time, in vindication of the professional 
gentlemen vrhom be himself had employed, he sent for 
Dr. Duncan, one of his majesty’s physicians in ordinary, 
and Mr. MyddJeton, one of his majesty’s serjeant-surgeons, 
humorously telling them, that as the House of Commons 
thought it Btthat he should be watched, he himself thought 
two Scotchmen most proper for his spies. About a week 
after he suddenly withdrew to France ; a retreat which 
prudence rendered very necessary, his circumstances being 
very much involved. 

From Paris, where he sought an asylum, he certified to 
the speaker of the House of Commons, by the signatures 
of the physician of the king of France, and other gentle- 
men, his confinement to his room, and the impossibility, 
from his state of health, of his venturing to undertake the 
journey back to England. In the mean time, although the 
House of Commons had neglected his complaint of pri- 
vilege, he derived his first considerable triumph from the 
verdict found for him in the court of common pleas. He 
had early brought his action against Robert Wood, esq. 
the under secretary of state, for the seizure of his papers^ 
as the supposed author of the “ North Briton.” It was 
tried before a special jury on the 6th of December, and 
1000/. damages were given. The charge to the jury, de- 
livered by lord chief justice Pratt, concluded thus : “This 
warrant is unconstitutional,, illegal, and absolutely void ; 
it is a general warrant, directed to four messengers, to 
take up any persons, without naming or describing them 
with arjy certainty, and to apprehend them together with 
their papers. If it be good, a secretary of state can dele- 
gate and depute any of the messengers, or any even from 
the lowest of the people, to take exami»)ations, to commit, 
or to release, and do every act winch ihe highest judicial 
officers the law knows, can do or order. There is no or- 
der in our law-books that mentions these kinds of w*arrants, 
but several that in express words condemn thetri. Upon 
the maturest consideration, I am bold to say, that this 
warrant is illegal ; but I am far from wishing a matter of 
this consequence to rest solely on my opinion; I am only 
one of twelve, whose opinions I arn desirous should be 
taken in this matter, and 1 am very willing to allow myself 
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to be the meanest of the twelve. There is also a still 
higher court, before which this matter may be canvassed, ^ 
and whose determination is final ; and here I cannot help 
observing the happiness of our constittition in admitting 
these appeals, in consequence of which, material points 
are determined on the most mature consideration, and with 
the greatest solemnity. To this admirai)le delay of the 
law (for in this case the law’s delay may be stNled ad- 
mirable) I believe it is chiefly owing that we possess the 
best digested, and most excellent body of law whit h any 
nation on the face of the globe, whether ancient or modern, 
could ever boast. If these higher jurisdictions should de- 
clare my op nion erroneous, I submit, as will become me, 
and kiss tlie rod ; but I must say, I sliall always consider 
it as a rod of iron for the chastisement of the people of 
Great Britain.” 

We have already mentioned in our account of lord Cam- 
den how very popular this decision made him throughout 
the kingdom, and the same enthusiasm made it be consi- 
dered as a com|)lete triumph on the part of Mr. Wilkes, 
who, however, perhaps, thoui^ht ditferently of it, conscious 
that he had otlier battles to fight in which he might not be 
so ably supported. On Jan. l£f, 1764, he was expelled 
from the House of Commons; and on Feb. 21 was con- 
victed in the court of King’s Bench for re- publishing the 

North Briton, No. 45,” and also upon a second indict- 
ment, for priming and piiblisiiing an Essay on Woman,” 
This was an obscene poem which he primed at his private 
press, but can scarcely be said to have published it, as he 
printed only a very small number of copies (about twelve) 
to give away to certain friends. 'Fhe great offence was 
(and this was complained of in the House of Lords), that 
he had annexed the name of bishop Warburton to this infa- 
mous poeiq, and it was hoped, by the ministry, that hold- 
ing Mr. Wilkes forth as a profligate, might cure the public 
of that dangerous and overpowering popularity they were 
about to honour him vvith. But this was another of their 
erroneous calculations. The populace at this lime, at least 
the populace of London, were more anxious about general 
warrants, which might affect one in ten thousand, than 
about morals, which are the concern of all ; and ev»m some 
of the better sort could see no immediate connection be- 
tween Wilkes’s moral and political offences. 

In the mean time being found guilty on both inforaia- 
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tions, ai)d neglecting to niuke any personal appearance, 
when called upon to receive the judgiiieiU of the court of 
King’s Bench, he was, towards the close of the yc?ar, out- 
lawed. He had again repaired to France, whence he ad- 
dressed a letter, in defence of his conduct, to the electors 
of Aylesbnr}^ which, like all his publications, was read 
with much avidity. It was in this year (1764), and when 
at Paris, that he addressed those letters to his friends, of 
which we have already given extracts, to prove that, what- 
ever his popularity, he had no very high expectations from 
it, and had sense enough to perceive that his deranged 
circumstances could be restored only by making peace 
with administration. His terms, we have seen, were not 
exorbitant, and might probably have been agreed to, had 
they been known, which it is doubtful whether they were. 

The years 1765 and 1766 he passed in a journey 
throuiTh Italv. But as he knew too well the nature of the 

O 

multitude, not to be aware that a long retirement would 
soon cause him to be forgotten, even by those whose sym- 
pathy in his favour was most warm, when the duke of 
Grafton became minister, towards the end of 1766, Mr. 
Wilkes solicited, in a letter to him, the clemency of his 
sovereign and finding his address but faintly listened to, 
lie, in a second letter to tiie same nobleman, again called 
the public attention to his case. He endeavoured also to 
keep his name alive, by pul)lishing in 1767, ‘‘ A colU'ction 
of the genuine Papers, Letters, &c. in iIk^ Case of ,1. W ilko'^, 
late member for Aylesbury in tl.e eoniuy of Bucks ; d Pa- 
ris^ chez J. IV, imprimeiir^ line dn Caluinlner^ Fairibur^h 
St, Germain^ V lloti'l dc Saxe,'''* In 1768 he again ap- 
peared personally upon the theatre of public action. On 
the4ihof Mardi he addressed a letter of submission to the 
king, which was delivered l)y his servant at Buckingham 
Gate. This, like his first le-ter to tin* duke of (irafton, 
supplicated pardon, which ono of i,is biograjihers says he 
was enabled to do without meanness, l*ecaiise in no one 
syllable of his otherwise oft’ensive publications had he of- 
fended against the personal respect due to the prince on 
the throne.” But this writer surtdy forgets the obvious 
tenour of his No. 45, as wr il as tiu* repeated and atrocious 
attacks he made on the princess dowager, his majesty’s 
inothei. 

No aiteniion was paid to this petition, and probably he 
had no great reliance on it, btit as he had so long been the 
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idol of the people of London, on the 16th of the same 
month, he offered himself a candidate to represent the city 
of London. In this he did not succeed, although at the 
close of the poll on the 2'3d he was found to liave polled 
1247 votes. Not disheartened at this failure, he imme- 
diately declared his intention of becoming a candidate for 
the county of Middlesex, and on the 28th was chosen by a 
vast majority. On the 27th of April he was taken up on a 
capias lUlagatum^ and committed to the King’s Bench, and 
on the 18th of June was sentenced, on the two verdicts 
against him, to be imprisoned twenty^itwo months, to pay 
two fines of 500/. each, and to give security for his good 
behaviour for seven years, himself in 1000/. and two sure- 
ties in 500/. each. I’liis judgment was far milder than had 
been expected by the public, and it is said that Mr. Wilkes 
migiit have made his peace with government at this time, 
but one condition was proposed to him in which he could 
not concur, namely, not to present a petition relative to his 
case, which he had told the freeholders of Middlesex he 
should present. He conceived that a public pledge had 
been given to the contrary, and from this public pledge he 
resolved not to withdraw. The petition was accordingly 
laid before the House on the following day by sir J. 
Mawbey, and was received as the declaration of a second 
war. 

On the 10th of May, 1768, the populace had assembled 
in great numbers about the ueigiibourhood of the King’s 
Bench prison, where Mr. Wilkes was in confinement. The 
riot-act was read by the justices of Surrey, and the mob 
not dispersing, the military was ordered to fire : several 
persons were slightly wounded, some more seriously, and 
one was killed on the spot. Lord Wey mouth, the secre- 
tary of state, had wTitten to the magistrates a letter dated 
April 17, exhorting tliem to firumess in the suiipression of 
any popular tumult which might arise : and lord Barring- 
ton, the secretary at war, returned thar^ks, after the 10th 
of May, in the name of his majesty, to the olficers and 
soldiers o*f that regiment of guards, which had been em- 
ployed upon the occasion. These two letters were trans- 
mitted to the newspapers by Mr. Wilkes, acce npanied 
wiih some prefatory remarks, in which ne termed he un- 
happy transaction a massacre. Of these ? nnarks he avowed 
himself, at the bar of the House of Commons, to be the 
author. The remarks were voted libellous, and he, as th^ 
VoL. XXXH. 1 
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author of them, was expelled; but his conduct appearing^ 
still more meritorious in the eyes of his constituents, he 
was re-chosen on the 16th of February, 1769, without op- 
position. On the following day he was declared by a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons incapable of being elected 
into that parliament, and the election was vacated, upon 
the principle that the expulsion of a member of parliament 
was equivalent to exclusion ; but notwithstanding this re- 
solution, he was a third time elected, again without oppo^ 
sition ; a Mr. Dingley indeed offering himself as a candi- 
date, but without the least success. In April, Wilkes wa» 
elected a fourth time by a majority of 1143 votes against 
Mr. Luttrell, a new candidate who had only 296, and the 
same day the House of Commons confirmed Mr. Lultrell’s 
election. These proceedings were not carried on, how- 
ever, without long discussions in the House, and a warm 
controversy from the press, in which many eminent writers 
took a part. 

In the mean time, Wilkes, now within the walls of the 
King^s Bench, was approaching nearer to those substantial 
rewards which he valued more than the empty noise of a 
triumph. From the time of his first election for Middlesex 
in March 1768, through the whole of 17G9, and even far 
into J772, he was the sole unrivalled political idol of the 
people, who lavished upon him all in their power to be- 
stow, as if willing to prove that in England it possible 
for an individual to be great and important through them 
alone, A subscription v^as opened for the payment of his 
debts, and 20,000/. are said in a few weeks to have been 
raised for that purpose, and for the discharging his fine. 
A newly established society for the support of the “ Bill of 
Rights” presented him wdth 300/. Gifts of plate, of wine, 
of household goods, were daily heaped upon him. An 
unknown patriot conveyed to him in a handsomely em- 
broidered purse five hundred guineas. An honest chan- 
dler enriched him with a box containing of candles, the 
magic number of dozens, forty-five. High and low con- 
tended with each other who most should serve and celebrate 
him. Devices and emblems of all descriptions ornamented 
the trinkets conveyed to his prison : the most usual was the 
cap of liberty placed over his crest : upon others was a 
bird with expanded wings, hovering over a cage, beneath 
a motto, I love liberty.” Every wall bore bis name, and 
every window liis portrait. la china, iu bronze, in marble, 
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he stood upon the chimney-piece of hatf the houses in the 
metropolis; and he swung upon the sign-post of every 
village, and of every great road throughout the environs ot* 
London. 

In November 1769, he brought his action, which had 
been prevented by his absence abroad, against lord Hali- 
fax, for false imprisonment, and the seizure of his papers, 
and obtained a verdict of 4000/. On the I7th of April, 
1770, he was discharged from his imprisonment. On the 
24th he was sworn as alderman of the ward of Farringdori 
Without. It was, however, soon discovered that there was 
a difference of opinion in many y)oints between him and 
several of his former friends. Early in 177 1 a rupture be- 
tween him and Mr. Horne (afterwards Horne Tooke) pro- 
duced hostilities iu the newspapers, and both parties ex- 
erted their abilities in abusing each other with much acri- 
mony, to the great entertainment of the public, though 
little to their own credit. After some time it was found 
that the world was perverse enougli to believe both the 
gentlemen in their unfavourable representation of each 
other. Mr. Wilkes soon saw tliis effect of the controversy, 
and wisely withdrew from it on being chosen sheriff on the 
3d of July, 1771. His antagonist also, being left to him- 
self without an opponent, and feeling the disgrace which 
he had brought on himself, also prudently and silently 
quitted the field, discomfued and disappointed. 

On the 8th of October, 1772, Mr. VVilkes was by the 
Jivery elected one of the persons to be selected for lord 
mayor, but was not chosen by the court of aldermen ; and 
the same circumstance happened the succeeding year. On 
the third year (1774) he was again elected in the s^une man- 
ner, and approved by the court of aldermen. On the 20tli 
of October he was again elected member for the county 
Middlesex,' and was permitted to take his seat without mo- 
lestation. The popularity which he had hitherto enjoyed 
was now ‘to suffer some diminution. In the beginning of 
1776 sir Stephen Theodore Janssen resigned the office of 
chamberlain, and Mr, VV'ilkes was a candidate to succeed 
him; when, noiwithsianding every exo-tiou iu his favour, 
and every art employed, he lost his elojc ion, and ^ aider- 
man Hopkins was chosen, by a majority of 177. Le made 
another effort in the succeeding year wit!: equal ill success; 
and on a third attempt in 1778, was again rejected, having 
only 287 votes against 1216. His situation at this time wa.-< 

1 ’ 2 
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^kuly melancholy: bis interest in the city appeared to be 
lost; amotion to pay his debts had been rejected in the 
common council ; he was involved in difficulties of various 
kinds ; his creditors were clamorous ; and such of his pro- 
perty which could be ascertained, and amongst the rest 
ins books, had been taken in execution : those who for- 
merly supported him were become cold to his solicitations, 
and languid in their exertions, and the clouds of adversity 
seemed to gather round him on every side, without a ray 
of light to cheer him. While in this forlorn state, Mr. Hop- 
kins died in 1779, and Mr. Wilkes at length obtained an 
establishment, which, profiting by experience, rendered 
the remainder of his life easy and comfortable. On the 1st 
of December he was chosen chamberlain, by a majority of 
1972 votes, and continued to fill the office with credit to 
himself, and to the satisfaction of his constituents, during 
the rest of his life, in spite of some feeble attempts at op- 
position to him. 

In 1782, upon the dismission from office of the mi- 
nisters who conducted the war against America, tlic ob- 
noxious resolutions against him were, at ler»gih, upon bis 
own motion, expunged from the journals. This was the 
crown of those political labours, which more immediately 
concernetl his owm personal actions. He thenceforward 
deemed himself a fire burnt out.’' liis popularity was 
fast decaying, and although he took the popular side in the 
contest hetwdxt Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox in 1783, and thereby 
!tecured his election in 1784, Ik did uot venture to be a 
candidate in the general election of 1790. That ho was 
pretty well tired of ‘Mtis followers, ’ appears from a short 
letter to his daughter, written in 178 I-, in which he says, 
‘^yesterday was sacred to the powers of dullness, and the 
anniversary meeting of the Quintuple Alliance* when I was 
obliged to cat stale fish, and vvallow sour port, with sir 
Cecil, Wray, Mr. Martin the banker, Dr. Jobb, &c. to pro-, 
mote the grand reform of parliament. I was forced into 
the chair, and was .so far happy as to be highly applauded, 
both for a long speech, and my conduct as president through 
an arduous dav. 1 have uot, however, authenticated to the 
public any account of the day’s proceeding, nor given to 
the press the various new-fangled toasts which were the 
amusement of the hour, and should perish with it.” This 


* A political club not now existing. 
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insincerity he was at no pains to disguise, and after he had 
obtained his wishes as to situation, he appeared always suf- 
ficiently candid in ridiculing the persons who had brought 
him to it. 

rhough now far advanced in years, he shewed no decay 
of intellect. His short coiigratulatory addresses spoken as 
chamberlain to those public characters, who received be- 
tween 1790 and 1797 tlie freedom of the city^, w’ere his last 
public exertions. He died Dec. 26, 1797, aged sevent}^, at 
his house in Grosvenor-square ; and his remains were in- 
terred in a vault in Grosvenor chapel. South Audley-strcet, 
according to the directions of his will, being near to where 
he died. A hearse and three mourning-coaches, and Miss 
Wilkes’s coach, formed the cavalcade j and eight labouring 
men, dressed in new black cloaths, bore the deceased to 
the place of interment, for which each man received a 
guinea besides the suit of cloaths. He has also directed 
a tablet to he placed to liis memory, with these few lines : 

The Remains 

OF 

JOHN WII.KES, 

A Friend to Liberty. 

Bohn at London, Oct. 17, 1727, O. S. 

DIED IN this parish, 

V 

Mr, Wilkes left behind him a daughter, Mary, the off- 
spring of his iiiarria;j^e with Miss Mead. Miss Wilkes sur- 
vived her father but a few years, she died the 1 2th of March 
1802, aged fifty-one. He left also tw'o natural children, 
but scarcely any property. 

Wilkes was perhaps the most popular political charac- 
ter that ever had been known, or perhaps will ever be known 
again, for, by imposing on the credulity, he lias added to 
tlie experience of mankind, and it will be difficult, although 
we have seen it tried, for any other pretender to imitate 
Wilkes with equal effect. At one period of his life, he ob- 
tained ’a very dangerous influence over the minds of the 
people ; his name was sufficient to blow up the flames of 
sedition, and excite the lower orders of the community to 
acts of violence against his opponents in a manner some- 
thing allied to madness. After great vicissitudes of fortune, 
he found himself place*^ in a state ol indepench ice and af- 
fluence ; gradually decliueil from the popularity he had 
acquired, and at last terminated a turbulent life in a state 
of neglected quiet, lleviewing the present state of jbe 
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country, and comparing it with that in which he began hi» 
exertions, though some advantages may be placed to his 
account, we hesitate in giving him credit for those bene- 
ficial consequences which his admirers are apt to ascribe 
to him. We believe he was a patriot chiefly from accident, 
a successful one it must be owned, but not originating in 
principle. This was thought even in his life-time, but it 
•has been amply confirmed by two publications which have 
since appeared ; the one ‘‘ Letters from the year 1774 to 
the year 179G of Johfi Wilkes, esq. addressed to his daugh- 
ter,” 1801, 4 vols. l2mo, with a well- written memoir of his 
life, of which we have occasionally availed ourselves ; the 
second, “ The Correspondence of John Wilkes, esq. with 
his friends, printed from the original manuscripts, in which 
are introduced Memoirs of his Life, by John Almon,” 1805, 
5 vols. 8vo, a publication in which Mr. Almon is the great- 
est admirer and the greatest enemy to Mr. Wilkes’s charaoi- 
ter he ever had. 

Of Wilkes’s private character, blackened, with no sparing 
hand, in the latter of these publications, there are parts 
which always conciliated esteem. He vvas a gentleman of 
elegant manners, of fine taste, and of pleasing conversa- 
tion. Amidst all the vicissitudes of his life, he spared some 
hours for the cultivation of classical learning, and in 1790, 
paid his worthy deputy (of the ward) John Nichols, esq. 
whom he highly and (iesei vcdly esteemed, the compliment 
of publishing from his press, for the use only of particular 
friends, splendid editions of the characters of Theophrastus 
and the poems of Catullus; and he had also made considerable 
progress in a translation of Anacreon. His own letters and 
speeches were ^:ollected in 1769, 3 vols. l2mo, his speeches, 
by himself, in 1787, I vol. 8vo, to which, in 1788, he added 
a single speech in defence of his excellent friend, Mr. 
Hastings; un which he justly prided himself; it being, 
perhaps, the ahiest exculpation of that gentleman which has 
appeared in print. Many other **1 his occasional effusions 
are scattered through the newspapers and magazines of the 
day, and the principal have been reprinted in Mr. Almon’s 
book, * 

WILKES (Richard), an English antiquary and physi- 
cian, was the eldest son o' Mr. Richard Wilkes, of Willen- 

• A I uion’i Correspondence. — snd “ J>lters*^ above men lioned. — Gent, Maj* 
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*hall, in the county of Stafford, a gentleman who liv^d unon 
his own estate, and where his ancestors had been ted 
since the time of Edward IV. His mother was l Hrre ia, 
youngest daughter of Junas Asteley, oTWoodeaip' , Staf- 
fordshire, an ancient and respectable family. H : wis born 
March 16, 1690-91, and had tiis school-education at Trent- 
ham. He was entered of St.John’s college, Cambridge, 
March 13, 1709- 10, and was admitted scholar in 1710. On 
April 6, 1711, be attended Mr. Saunderson’s mathematical 
lectures, and ever after continued a particular friendship 
with that gentleman. In the preface to Saunderson’s 
Elements of Algebra,” the reader is told, that whatever 
materials had been got together for publishing Saunder- 
son’s life, bad been received, among other gentlemen., from 
Mr. Richard Wilkes. He took the degree of B.A. Janu- 
ary 1713-14; and was chosen fellow Jan. 21, 1716-17; 
and April 11, 1716, was admitted into lady Sadler’s Alge- 
bra Lecture, and took the degree of M. A. at the com- 
mencement of 1717; also July 4, 17 IB, he was chosen 
Linacre Lecturer. It does not appear that he ever took 
any degrees in medicine. He seems to have taken pupiU 
and taught mathematics in the college from 1715 till the 
time that he left it. It is not known when he took dea- 
con’s orders, but a relation of his remembered his having 
preached at Wolverhampton. He also preached some time 
at Stow, near Chartley. The disgust he took to the mi- 
nistry has been imputed to his being disappointed in the 
hope of preferment in the church, and he thought he could 
make his talents turn to better account, and accordingly 
began to practise physic at Wolverhampton, Feb. 1720, 
and became very eminent in his profession. On the 24th 
June 1725, he married Miss Rachel Manlove, of Lee’s-hill, 
near Abbots Bromley in StafiordsUire, with whom he had 
a handsome fortune, and from that time he dwelt with his 
► father at Willenhall. In the beginning of 1747 he had a 
severe fit of illness, during which, among other employ- 
ments, l^e composed a whimsical epitaph on himself, which 
may be seen in Shaw’s History of Statfordshire. His wijfe 
dying in May 1756, he afterwards married in October the 
same year, Mrs. Frances Bendish (sister to the late Rev. 
sir Richard VVrotteslcy, of \\ rottesley, l. xrt.) who died Dec. 
24, 1798, at Froxfield, Hampshire, ac a very advar ced age. 
Dr. Wilkes died March u, 1760, of the ;:out in his stomach, 
greatly lamented by his tenauis, to whom he had been an 
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indulgent landlord, and by the poor to whom he had been 
a kind and liberal physician and friend. 

He published an excellent Treatise on the Dropsy,” 
and during the time that the distemper raged in Stafford- 
shire among the horned cattle, he published a pamphlet, 
entitled A Letter to the Gentlemen, Fanners, and Gra- 
ziers, in the county of Stafford,” calculated to prevent, or 
cure that terrible plague. Among other things, he medi- 
tated a new edition of Hudibras, with notes, &c. As an 
antiquary -iie is principally known by his valuable collec- 
tions for the history of Staffordshire. His chef-d’ceuvre, 
says Mr Shaw, is a general history from the earliest and 
most obscure ages to his own times, drawn up with great 
skill and erudition, which Mr. Shaw has made the basis of 
his own introduction. This, with his other manuscripts, 
were long supposed to have been lost, and were not indeed 
brought to light until 1792, when they fell into the hands 
of Mr. Shaw, who has incorporated them in his valuable 
history. * 

WILKIF] (^VILLIAM), a Scotch poet of some fame in his 
clay, was born in the parish of Dalmeny, in the county of 
West Lothian, Oct. 5, 1721. His father, although a small 
farmer, and j)oor and unfortunate, endeavoured to give him 
a liberal education, which he appears to have improved by 
diligence. At the age of thirteen, he was sent to the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he made a rapid progress in 
learning, but before he completed his academical course, 
his father died, leaving him no other inheritance than his 
small farm, and the care of three sisters. Necessity thus 
turned his attention to the study of agriculture, which he 
cultivated with so much success, although upon a confined 
scale, that he acquired a solid reputation as a practical tar- 
mer, and was enabled to provide for himself and his sisters. 
He still, however, prosecuted his studies, and at the accus- 
tomed period was admitted a preacher in the church ot* 
Scotland. 

For some years this made no alteration in hii' mode of 
life; and as a clergyman he only occasionally assisted in 
some neighbouring churches, while he devoted his princi- 
pal time to his farm and his studies. He appears to have 
been early ambitious of the character of a poet, and having 
read Homer, as Don Quixote read romances, he determined 

* Shaw’s Hist. ol‘ .'•tafford-ihirc, vol, II. Part 1. p, 147, 148, and Pref. to vol. I* 
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to sally forth as his rival, or continuator; and this enthusi- 
asm produced “ The Epigoniad,” pujblished in 1753. On 
this poem he is said to have employed fourteen years, which 
ill agrees with what hrs biographers tell us of his propensity 
to poetry, and the original vigour of his mind ; for after so 
much labour it appeared with all the imperfections of a 
rough sketch. Its reception by the English public was not 
very flattering, but in his owm country ‘‘The Epigoniad” 
succeeded so well, that a second edition was called for in 
1739, to wliich ho added a dream in the manner of Spen- 
ser. Yet, as this edition was slowly called for, an extraor- 
dinary appeal from the general opinion was made by the 
celebrated Hume, who wrote a very long encomium on the 
“Epigoniad,” addressed to the editor of the Critical Review, 
This has been inserted in the late edition of the “ English 
Poets, and those who knew Mr. Hume’s taste, friendship, 
or sincerity, will be best able to determine whether he is 
serious. 

A few years before the publication of the first edition, 
Wilkie was ordained minister of Hatho, and in 1759 was 
chosen professor of natural philosophy in the university of 
St. Andrew’s. In 1760 the university conferred upon him 
the degree of doctor in divinity. In 1768, he published his 
“ Fables,” which had less success than even his “ Epigo- 
niad,” although they are rather happy imitations of the 
manner of Oay, and the thoughts, if not always original, 
are yet sprightly and just. After a lingering illness, he 
died Oct. 10, 177:2. The private character of Dr. Wilkie 
appears to have been distinguished for those singularities, 
which are sometimes found in men of genius, either from 
early unrestrained indulgence, or from affectation. His 
biographers have mtiltiplied instances of his slovenly and 
disgusting manners, exceeding what we liave almost ever 
heard of; yet we are told he preserved the respect of his 
► contempoVaries and scholars. His learning, acenrding to 
every account, was extensive, and much of it acquired at 
a very ^arly age. ‘ 

WILKINS (Davjd), a learned divine and editor, was 
born in 1685, but when, or where educated we are not told. 
His name does not appear among tl:>’ graduates ot either 
university, except that among those o CUuubrid we find 
he was honoured with the degree of D.D. iu 1717. Two 


' Encycli)p. Uril. — EnglUU Fuels, I8iu, 21 vols. 8vo. 
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years before this, he was appointed by archbishop Wake to 
succeed Dr. Benjamin Abbot, as keeper of the archiepis- 
copal library at Lambeth ; and in three years drew up a 
very curious catalogue of all the MSS. and printed book« 
in that valuable collection. As a reward for his industry 
«nd learning, archbishop Wake collated him to the rectory 
of Mongham-Parva, in Kent, in April 1716, to that of 
Great Chart in 1719, and to the rectory of Hadleigh in the 
same year. He was also constituted chaplain to the arch- 
bishop arid collated to the rectories of Monks-Lly and 
Bocking ; appointed commissary of the deanery of Bock- 
ing, jointly and severally with W. Beauvoir ; collated to a 
prebend of Canterbury in 1720, and collated to his grace’s 
option of the archdeaconry of SulFolk in May 1724. Ju 
•cuiisecpience of these last preferments, he resigned the 
former, and was only archdeacon of Suffolk and rector of 
Hadleigh and Monks-Lly at his death, which happened 
Sej)t. 6, 1745, in the sixtieth year of his age. He married, 
Nov. 27, 1725, thd eldest daughter of Thomas lord Fairfax 
of Scotland, a lady who survived him, and erected a monw- 
«ient to his memory at Hadleigh. 

Dr. Wilkins’s publications were, 1. ‘‘Novum Testamen- 
4um Copticuin,” Oxon. 1716, 4to. 2. A line edition, with 
additions, of the “Leges Saxonicx,” Lond. 1721, fol. 3. 
An ediiion of “ Selden’s works,” begun in 1722, and finished 
in 1726, very highly to the credit of Dr. Wilkins, as well 
as of Ins learned printer, Bowyer, Lond. 3 vols. folio. This 
work was published by subscription, in a n>ani>er that would 
now be ihouglit singular. TJie small paper copies were 
paid for at ti»e rale of two-pence a sheet, which amounted 
to 6/. 14 j>. : the large paper at three-pence a sheet, amount- 
ing to 10/. 2s. 4. “ Concilia Rlagnoe Britannia:,” 1736, 

4 vols. fol. Besides these he wrote the preface on the lite- 
rary history of Britain, which is prefixed to bishop Tanner’s 

Bibliotheca.” * 

WILKINS (.IoHxN), an ingenious and learned English 
bishop, was tlie son of Mr. Walter Wilkins, citizen and 
•goldsmith of Oxford, and was born in 1614, at Fawsley, 
near Daventry, in Nortliamptonshire, in the house of his 
mother’s father, the celebrated dissenter Mr. John Dod. 
He was taught Latin and Greek by Edward Sylvester, a 
tea: her of much reputation, who kept a private school in 
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the parish of All-Saints in Oxford ; and his proficiency 
was snch, that at thirteen he entered a student of New-inn- 
hall, in >6J7. He made no long stay there, but was re- 
ino^'* :• ». y Magdalen -hall, under the* tuition of Mr. John 
Toivi*; js, and there took the degrees in arts. He after- 
wai Is entered into orders; and was first chaplain to Wil- 
liam lord Sa}’, and then to Charh's count Palatine of the 
Rhine, and prince elector of the empire, with whom he con- 
tinued some time. To this last patron, his skill in the ma- 
thematics was a very great recommendation. Upon the 
breaking out of the civil war, he joined with the parliament, 
and took the solemn league and covenant. He vas after- 
wards made warden of Wadham-college by the committee 
of parliament, appointed for reforming the university ; and, 
being created bachelor of divinity the 12th of April, 1648, 
was the day following put into possession of his warden- 
ship. Next year he was created D. D. and about that time 
took the engagement then enjoined by the powers in being. 
In 1656, he married Robina, the widow of Peter French, 
formerly canon of Christ-chiirch, and sister to Oliver Crom- 
well, then lord-protector of England : which marriage being 
contrary to the statutes of Wadbam-collcge, because they 
prohibit the warden from marrying, be procured a dispen- 
sation from Oliver, to retain the wardenship notwithstand- 
ing. In 1659, he was by Richard Cromwell made master 
of 'rrinity-colloge in Cambridge; but ejected thence the 
year following upon the restoration. Then he became 
preacher to the honourable society of Gray’s-inn, and rec- 
tor of St. Lawrence-Jewry, London, upon the promotion 
Dr. Seth Ward to the bishopric of Exeter. About this 
lime, he became a member of the Royal Society, was 
chosen of their council, and proved one of their most emi- 
nent members. Soon after this, he was made dean of Rip- 
pon ; and, in 1668, bishop of Chester, Dr. Tillolsou, v\ho 
bad married bis daughter-in-law, preaching his consecra- 
tion sermon. Wood and Burnet l)Oth inform us, that he 
obtained .this bishopric by the interest of Villiers duke of 
Buckingham ; and the latter adds, that it was no small pre- 
judice against him to be raised so bad a man. Dr. VV^al- 
ler Pope observes, that Wilkins, for some time after the 
restoration, was out of favour boih at Whiichall ai, I Lam- 
beth, on account cf liis marriage with Oliver CroinweU’s 
sister; and that archbishop Sheldon, wl: » then disposed of 
almost all ecclesiastical pre£erinents, opposed Ins promo- 
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tion ; that, however, when bishop Ward introduced hira 
afterwards to the archbishop, he was very obligingly re- 
ceived, and treated kindly by him ever after. He did not 
enjoy his preferment long; for he died of a suppression of 
urine, which was mistaken for the stone, at Dr. I'illotson’s 
bouse, in Chancery-lane, London, Nov. 19, 1672. He was 
buried in the chancel of the church of 8t. Lawrence Jewry ; 
and his funeral sermon was preached by Dr. William Lloyd, 
then dean of Bangor, wdio, although Wilkins had been 
abused and vililied perhaps beyond any man of his time, 
thought it no shame to say every thing that was good of 
him. Wood also, different as his complexion and princi- 
ples were from those of Wilkins, has been candid enough 
to give him the following character : “ He was,” says he, 
person endowed with rare gifts; he was a noted theo- 
logist and prt^acher, a curious critic in several matters, an 
excellent mathematician and experimeiuist, and one as well 
seen in mechanisms and new philosophy, of which he was 
a great promoter, as any man of his time. He also highly 
advanced tlie study and perfecting of astronomy, both at 
Oxford while he was warden of Wadham-college, and at 
London while he was fellow of the Royal Society ; and I 
cannot say that there was any thing deficient in him, but a 
constant mind and settled principles.” 

Wilkins had two characteristics, neither of which was 
calculated to make him generally admired : first, he avowed 
moderation, and was kindly affected tow’ards dissenters, for 
a comprehension of whom he openly and earnestly con- 
tended : secondly, he thought it right and reasonable to 
submit to tiie powers in being, be those poweivs who they 
would, or let them be established how they would. And 
this making liim as ready to swear allegiance to Charles II. 
after he was restored to the crown, as to the usurpers, while 
they prevailed, he was charged with being various and un- 
steady in liis principles; with haMi*g no principles at alj, 
with Hobbism, and every thing tliat is bad.* Yet the 
greatest and best (]ualities are ascribed to him, if nut una- 
nimously, at least by many eminent and good men. Dr. 
I'illotson, in the preface to some ‘‘ Sermons of Bishop 
Wilkins,” publisher! by Inm in H»82, animadverts upon a 
slight and unjust character, as he thinks it is, given of the 
bishop in Mr. W^ood’s llistoria & Antiquitaies Universi- 
tatis Oxoniensis “ whether by the author,” says he, ‘‘or 
by some othm- hand, I am not curious to know and con^ 
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dudes his animadversions in the following words : Upon 
the whole, it hath often been no small matter of wonder to 
me, whence it should come to pass, that so great a man, 
and so great a lover of mankind, who was so highly valued 
and reverenced by all that knew him, should yet have the 
hard fate to fall under the hcav)^ displeasure and censure 
of those who knew him not; and that he, who never did 
any thing to make himself one personal enemy, should 
have the ill fortune to have so many. I think I may truly 
say, that there are or have been very few in this age and 
nation so well known, and so greatly esteemed and favoured, 
by so many persons of high rank and quality, and of sin- 
gular worth and eminence in all the learned professions, as 
our author was. And this surely cannot be denied him, .it 
is so well known to many worthy persons yet living, and 
hath been so often acknowledged even by his enemies, that, 
in the late times of confusion, almost all that was preserved 
and kept up, of ingenuity and good learning, of good 
order and government in the university of Oxford, was 
chiedy owing to his prudent conduct and encouragement : 
which consideration alone, had there been no other, might 
have prevailed with some there to have treated his memory 
with at least common kindness and respect.” The other 
hand, Dr. Tillotson mentions, was Dr. Fell, the dean of 
Christ church, and under whose inspection Wood’s 
‘‘Athene Oxonienses” was translated into Latin ; and who, 
among other alterations without the privity of that com- 
piler, was supposed to insert the poor diminishing charac- 
ter of bishop Wilkins, to be found in the Latin version. 
The friendship which subsisted between our author and 
Dr. Tillotson is a proof of their nuitual moderation, for 
Wilkins was in doc trine a strict and professed Calvinist, 
We need quote no more to prove this, than what has heefi 
already quoted by Dr. Edwards in his ‘‘ Veritas lledux/’ 
j). 553. “ God might (says Dr. Wilkins) liavc designed us' 

for vessels of wrath ; and then vve had been eternally un- 
done, without all possihiti remedy. There was nothing to 
move him in us, when we lay all together in the general 
heap of mankind. It was his uvvii free grace and bounty, 
that made him to take delight in us, to <‘:iuse us from the 
rest, and to sever ns from those many tnousands in the 
world who shall perish everlastingly.” Gift of Prayer, c. 
28. In his “ Ecclesiastes,” section 3, he commends to a 
preacher, for his best authors, Calvin, Junius, P. Martvr. 
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Musculus, Paraeus, Piscator, Rivet, Zanchius, &c. 

** most eminent for their orthodox sound judgement.” Bur* 
net, in his Life of Sir Matthew Hale, printed in 1682, 
declares of Wilkins, that ** he was a man of as great a mind, 
as true a judgement, as eminent virtues, and of as good a 
soul, as any he ever knew •” and in his History” ho says, 
that, though “ he married Cromwell’s sister, yet he made 
no other use of that alliance but to do good offices, and to 
cover the university of Oxford tom the sourness of Owen 
and Goodwin. At Cambridge he joined with those who 
studied to propagate better thoughts, to take men off from 
being in parties, or from narrow notions, from supersti- 
tious conc eits, and fierceness about opinions. He was also 
a great observer and promoter of experimental philosophy, 
which was then a new thing, and much looked after. He 
was naturally ambitious, but w^as the wisest clergyman I 
ever knew. He w^as a lover of mankind, and bad a delight 
in doing good.” The historian mentions afterwards anotlier 
quality Wilkins possessed in a supreme degree; and that 
was, says he, a courage, which could stand against a 
current, and against all the reproaches with which ill-na- 
tured clergymen studied to load him.” 

All the works of bishop Wilkins are esteemed ingenious 
and learned, and many of them particularly curious and 
entertaining. His first publication was in 1638, when he 
was only twenty-four years of age, of a piece, entitled 
The Discovery of a new World ; or, a Discourse tending 
to prove, that it is probable there may be another habitable 
World in the Moon ; with a Discourse concerning the pos- 
sibility of a passage thither,” in 8vo. The object of this 
singular work may appear from the fourteen propositions 
which he endeavours to establish, some of which have often 
been quoted in jest or earnest by subsequent wits* or phi- 
losophers. He contends, I. That the strangeness of this 
opinion is no sufficient reason v by it shoukl be rejected, 
because other certain truths have be^;n formerly esteemed ' 
ridiculous, and great absurdities entertained by common 
consent. II. That a plurality of worlds does not contra- 
dict any principle of reason or faith. III. That the hea- 
vens do not consist of auy such pure matter, which can 

• Among others the famous dtichess pressed his surprise that this objection 

of Newcastle objected to Dr. Wilkin'*, should be marie by a lady who had 
the waul of baiiing-piaccs in iiis way been ail her life employed in building 
to the new world, when the doctor ex- castles in the air. 
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privilege them from the like change and corruption, as. 
these inferior bodies are liable unto. IV. I'hat the moon . 
is a solid compacted opacous body. V. That the moou 
hath not any light of her own. VI. That there is a world 
in the moon, hath been the direct opinion of many ancient, 
with some modern mathematicians, arui may probably be 
deduced from the tenets ot others. VTI. Tliat those spots 
and brighter parts, whicli by our sight may be distinguished 
in the moon, do shew thq diflcrence betwixt tlie sea and 
land in that other world. VIII. 7"hat the spots represent 
tlie sea, and the brighter parts the land. IX. I'hat there 
are high mountains, deep vallies, and spacious plains in 
the body of the moon. X. 7'hat there is an atm()sj)here, 
or an orb of gross vaporous air iinmediately encompassing 
the body of the moon. XL 7'hat as their world is our 
moon, so our world is their moon. XII. That it is pro- 
bable there may be such meteors belonging to that world 
in the moon as there are with us. XIII. That it is pro- 
bable there may be inhabitants in this other world ; but of 
what kind they are, is uncertain. XIV. I'hat it is possi- 
ble for some of our posterity to find out a conveyance to 
this other world ; and if there be inhabitants there, to have 
commerce with them. Under this head he observes, 
that “ if it be liero inquired, what means there may be 
conjectured tor our ascending beyond the sphere of the 
earth’s rnagnetical vigour ; I answer, says he, 1. It is not 
perhaps inqjossible, tliat a man may be able to tlye by the 
application of wings to his owne body; as angels are pic- 
tured, and as Mercury and Daedalus are fained, and a« 
hath been attempted by divers, particularly by a Turke m 
Constantinople, as Busbequius relates. 2. If there be such 
a great Ihick in Madagascar, as Marcus Polus the Vene- 
tian mentions, the feathers in whose wings tore twelve foot 
long, whicli can soope up a horse and his rider, or an ele- 
phant, as our kites due a mouse ; why then it is but leaclj- 
Ing one of these to carry a man, and he may ride up thither, 
as Ganymed does upon an eagle. 3. Or if neither of these 
ways vdll^erve, yet I doe seriouNly and upon good grounds 
affirme it possible to make a Hying chariot ; in which a man 
may sit, and give such a motioit into t, as shall convey 
him through tlie aire. And this perh.qis iniglit be made 
large enough to cerry divers men at the same time, toge- 
ther with foode for their viaucum, lu d commudiiics for 
traffique. It ii» not the bignesse of any thing in this kind. 
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that can hinder its motion, if the motive faculty be answer-* 
able thereunto. We see a great ship swimme as well as a 
small corke, and an eagle flies in the aire as well as a little 
gnat. Tills engine may be contrived from the same prin- 
ciples by which Archytas made a wooden dove, and Re- 
giomontanus a wooden eagle. I conceive it were no diffi- 
cult matter, if a man had leisure, to shew more particu- 
larly the meanes of composing it. The perfecting of such 
an invention would be of such excellent use, that it were 
enough, not only to make a man, hut the age also wherein 
lie lives. P'or besides the strange discoveries, tiiat it might 
occasion in this other world, it would l)e also of inconceiv- 
able advantage for travelling above any other conveiance 
that is now in use. So that notwithstanding all these seem- 
ing impossibilities, ’tis likely enough, that there may boa 
meanes invented of journying to the moone. And how 
happy shall they be, that are first successefull in this at- 
tempt ? 

< — Foelicesq ; Anim®, quas nubila supra, 

Et tiirpes tiinios, plenuinq ; vapor i bus orbein, 

Inseruit CodIo sancti scintilla Promethei.’ 

Having thus finished this discourse, I chanced upon a late 
fancy to this purpose under the fained name of Domingo 
Gonzales, written by a late reverend and learned bisho[) 
(Godwin); in which (besides sundry particulars, wherein 
this later chapter did unwittingly agree with it) there is 
delivered a very pleasant and well contrived fancy concern- 
ing a voyage to this other world.” 

Two year^ after, in 1640, appeared his Discourse con- 
cerning a new Planet; tending to prove, that it is probable 
our Earth is one of the planets.” In this he maintains; 1. 
That the seeming novelty and singularity of this opinion 
can be no sufficient reason to prove it erroneous. 2. That 
the places of Scripture, which seem to intimate the diur- 
nal motion of the sun or heavei*s, arc fairly capable of ano- 
ther interpretation. 3. 'Phat the Holy Ghost in * many 
places of Scripture does plainly conform his expressions to 
the error of our conceits, and does not speak of sundry 
things as they arc in themselves, l)nt as they appear unto 
us. 4. That divers learned men have fallen into great ab- 
ftiit dities, whilst they have looked for the grounds of philo- 
sophy from the grounds of Scripture. 5. 7'hat tlie words of 
Scripture in their proper and strict construction do not any 
where affirm the immobility of the earth. 6. That there is 
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not any argument from the words of Scripture, principles 
of nature, or observations in astronomy, wliicli can suffi- 
ciently evidence the earth to be in the center of the uni- 
verse. 7. It is probable that the sun is the center of the 
world. 8. That there is not any sufficient reason to prove 
the earth incapable of those motions, which Copernicus 
ascribes unto it. 9. That it is more probable the earth 
does move, than the heavens. 10. That this hypothesis is 
exactly agreeable to coninton appearances. 

His name vvas not put to either of these works ; but they 
were so well known to lie his, that Langrenus, in his jiiap 
of the moon, dedicatcil to the king of Spain, calls one of 
the lunar spots after Wilkins’s name. His third piece, in 
1641, is entitled Mercury; or, the secret and swift Mes- 
senger ; shewing how a man may witli privacy and speed 
communicate his thoughts to a friend at any distance,” in 
Svo. His fourtli, in 1648, Mathematical Magic; or, the 
Wonders tliat may be performed by IMechanical Geometry,” 
in 8vo. All these pieces were pLd)lished entire in one vo- 
lume, Svo, in 1708, under the title of ‘‘The Mathematical 
and Pliilosopliical Works of the Right reverend John Wil- 
kins,” &c. with a print of the author and general title-page 
handsomely engraven, and an account of his life and writ- 
ings. J\) this collection is also subjoined an al)stract of a 
larger work, printed in 1668, folio, and entitlotl “An Kssay 
towards a real Character and a philosophical Language.” 
7'bis he |)ersUaded Ray to translate into Faiiif), wiiicdi liC 
did, hut it never was published ; and the MS. is now i,i 
the library of tiie Royal Society. These are his inaihenui- 
tical and philosophical works. He was also the inventor of 
the Perambulator, or Measuring wlieel. Mis llienlogical 
works are, 1. “ Ecclesiastes; or, a Discourse of the Gift of 
Preaching, as it falls under the rules of Art,” 16 16. This 
no doubt vvas written witli a view to reform the {prevailing 
taste of the times lie lived in ; from which no man was ever 
fartlier than Wilkins, it has gone through nine editions, 
the last in 17 18, Svo. 2. “ Discourse concerning the 
beauty of Providence, in all the rugged passages of it,” 
IG49. 3. “ Discourse concerning the G’ft of Prayer, shew- 
ing what it is, wdierein it consists, and how far it is attain- 
able by industry,” Sic. 1653. T his wa> against ee husiastn 
and fanaticism. Idiese were published in his life-time; 
after his death, in 1675, Tillotson published two other of 
his works. 4. “ i^ertnons preached on several occasions;” 
VoL. XXXM. G 
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and, 5. “ Of the principles and duties of Natural Religion/' 
both ill 8 VO. Tillotson tells us, in the preface to the latter, 
that the first twelve chapters were written out for the 
press in his life-lime; and that the remainder liaiii been 
gathered and made up out of his papers.’” 

WILKINSON (Henry), one of four divines of the name 
of Wilkinson, who made considerable noise at Oxford 
during the usurpation, was born in the vicarage of Halifax 
in Yorkshire, Oct. 9, 1566, and came to Oxlord in 1581, 
where he was elected a firohationer fellow of Merton coU 
lege, by the interest of his relation Mr. afterwards sir 
Henry JSavile, the warden. In 1586 he proceeded in arts, 
and studying divinity, took his baclielor’s degree in that 
fiiculty. In 1601 he was preferred to the living of Wad- 
desdon in Buckinghamshire, which he held for forty-six 
years. He was a man of considerable learning and piety, 
and being an old puritan, Wood says, he was elected one 
of the assembly of divines in 1643. He was the author of 

A Catechism for the use of the congregation of Waddes- 
don,” 8vo, of which there was a fourth edition in 1647. 
He published also “ The Debt-Book ; or a treatise upon 
Homans xiii. S. wherein is handled tlie civil debt of money 
or goods,” Lond. 1625, Svo ; and other things, the names 
of which Wood has not mentioned. He died at Waddes- 
don Marcli 19, 1647, aged eighty-one, and was buried in 
his own church, with a monuinenlal inscription. By hi.^ 
wife Sarah, tlie daughter of Mr. Arthur Wake, another 
puritan, he had six sons and three daugliters. One of his 
sons, Edwani, was born in 1607, and educated at Magda- 
len-hall, Oxford, which he entered when little more than 
eleven years old, and completed his degrees in arts at iliv 
age of eighteen, lie muj»t luive been of extraordinary 
parts, or cxtraonlinary interest, for in 1627, when only 
twenty, hu was cliosen professor of rhetoric in Gresham 
college. All that Ward lias been able to discover of him, 
is, that ho held this ofliee upwards of eleven ytiars, ami’ 
resigned it in lo3S, Another of the rector of Waddesdon’s 
sons, a more diriiinguished characier, is the subjfect of oiir 
next article.* 

WILKINSON (He:%uy), one of the sons of the pre- 
ccaing, and called Lonc* Uaurv, to distinguish him from 


* Riojf. Ii.it. — Ath. Ox. vol. If. — lluriic-i’s Owu Times.— Birch’s Lite of Til- 
folsnn, X.f'. 

- Ath. Cx. vol. II. — Wation’K HallCix. 
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a contemporary and cousin of the same names, who was 
called Dean Harry, was born at VVaddesclon in 1609, and 
in 1622 became a commoner of Ma^jdalen-hall, wliere, 
making- great proficiency in his studies, be took llie degrees 
in arts, became a noted tutor, master of the scliools, and 
divinity reader in liis hall. In 1638, he w^as admitted B. D. 
and preached frequently in and near Oxford, “not,” says 
Wood, “ without girds against the actions, and certain 
men of the times,” by which we are to understand that he 
belonged to that growing party which vvas hostile to the 
ecclesiastical establishment. Of this he gave so decided a 
proof in a sermon preached at 8t. Mary’s in Sept. 1640, iu 
which he inveighed against the ceremonies, &c. that he was 
ordered to recant, and a form drawn up accordingly. But 
as he peremptorily refused to sign this, well knowing that 
the power of the church w'as undermined, he was sus- 
pended from preaching, &c. within the university and its 
precincts, according to the statute. Immediately, how- 
ever, on the meeting of the Long parliament, he complaiti- 
ed to the House of Commons of the treatment he had met 
with from the vice chancellor: and the committee of reli- 
gion not otily took olTliis suspension, hut ordered his ser- 
mon to he printed, as suiting iheir views. 

With tliis vmconragement Wilkinson went on preaching 
what he pleased wdlhout fear, hut removevi to London, as 
the better scene of action, where he vvas made minister of 
St. Faith’s, under St. Paul’s, and one of the assembly of 
divines. He was also a frequent preacher before the par- 
liament on their monthly fasts, or on thanksgiving days. In 
16 (5 he was promoted to the rectory of St. Dunstan’s in 
the West^. Soon after he w^as constituted one of the six 
ministers appointed to go to Oxford (then in the power of 
parliament), and to establish preachings and lectures upon 
preshy terian principles and forms. He was also nnuic (Mie 
gf the visitors for liie ejection of all lieads of houses, fel- 
lows, students, &c. who refused conqjliance with the now 
predominant parly. For these services he was made a 
.'■enior fellow of Magdalen college (which, Wood says, he 
kept till he married a holy woman call. I the Lady Carr), 
a canon of Clirist ciuircb, doctor of ( .viiiiiy, d, after 
Cheynel’s dc parte e, Maigaret professor. Oi ah this he 
wnis deprived at llie restoration, hut uc- asionally preached 
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in or about London, as opportunity offered, particularly 
at Clapham, where he died in September 1675, and his 
body, after lying in state in Drapers’ hall, London, was 
buried with great solemnity in the church of St. Dunstan’s. 
His printed works are entirely Sermons” preached before 
the parliament, or in the “Morning Exercise” at Cripple- 
gate and Southwark, and seem to confirm part of the cha- 
racter W ood gives of liim, that he was a good scholar, 
ajvvays a close stiidt*nt, an excellent preacher (though his 
voice was shrill and whining),” yet, adds Wood, “ his ser- 
mons were commonly full of dire and confusion, especially 
while the rebeilion lasted.”* 

WILKINSON (Henry), denominated sometimes Jir- 
NIOK, but commonly called Dean Harry, to distinguish 
him from the preceding, was the son of the rev. William 
Wilkinson of Adwick, or Adwickstreet, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, the brother of the (irst Henry Wilkinson, 
rector of W^addesdon ; and consequently cousin to the pre- 
ceding Long Harry. He was born at Adwick in 16 16, and 
was educated in grammar at a school in All Saints parish, 
Oxford. He entered a commoner of Magdalen-hall in 
163 i, took the degrees in arts, was admitted into holy 
orders, and became a rioted tutor, and moderator or dean 
of Magdalen-hall. Being of the same principles with his 
relations, lie quitted the university in 1642, and going to 
Lorulon, took the covenant, and became a frequent 
preacher. On the surrender of Oxford to the parliamen- 
tary loiccs, he returned thither, and was created baclielor 
of divinity, and made principal of his iiall, and moral phi- 
losophy reader of the university. He also took the degree 
of D. D. and hecame a frequent preacher at the different 
churches in Oxford. As the governor of a society, Wood 
speaks of iiiui very highly, and his character indeed in this 
respect was so well esiahiished that he might have re- 
mained principal, if ho could have conformed. He sunered 
considerably afterwards for nonconformity, vvliile endea- 
vouring to preach at Huckmin.ster in Leicestershire, Gos- 
field in Essex, Sihle- Ileaclinghain, and finally at Connard 
near Sudbury in SulIblL where he died May 13, J6!>0. 
was buried at Milding near Lavenham, in Suffolk. Wo‘»d 

s “ he was a zealous person in the way he professed, 
but overswayed more by the principles of education than 
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reason. He was very courteous in speech and carriage, 
communicative of his knowledge, generous and charitahle 
to the poor; and so public-spirited (a rare thing, adds 
Wood, in a presbyterian), that he always minded the com- 
mon good, more than his own concerns.” He was a con- 
siderable benefactor to Magdalen -hull, having built the 
library, and procured a good collection of books lor it. 

He published, in Latin, various ‘‘ Conciones,” and ‘‘Ora- 
tioues,” delivered at Oxford on pii!>lic occasions; and se- 
veral Lnglisb sermons, besiiies the following, I. “ Catalo- 
gus librorum in Bibi. Aul. Magd. Oxon.” Oxford, 1661, 
Svo. 2. ‘‘ 'riio doctrine of contenfmciu briefly explained, 
Lorut. 1671, tSvo. 3. “Characters of a sincere heart, 
and the comforts thereof,’’ ibid. 1674, 8vo. 4. “ Two 
Treatises concerning God’s A!l-St\fliciency, &c.” ibid. 
1681, 8vo. In this last work we find a singular anecdote, 
which he says was communicated to him by archbishop 
Issuer, with whom he was well acquainted. Onr readers 
probably know that the Marian persecution never reached 
Irehind, and if the follo^Aing he true, the Irish |)rotestants 
had a very narrow escajie from that tyranny. A com- 
mission de If^re/icis (oinhiirendis (for burning of heretics) 
was sent to Ireland Irom queen Mary, by a certain doctor, 
who, at his hidgings at Cliester, made his boast of it. One 
of the servants in the inn, being a well-wishcn* to protes- 
lanls, took notice of the words, and found out a method to 
get away the com mission, which he kept in his own hands. 
When the commissioner came to Ireland, he was enter- 
tained with great respect. After some time he appeared 
before the lonls of the council, and then opened his box 
to shew his commission, but there was nothing in it but a 
pack of car<ls. On this he was committed to prison and 
thrcatene(j exceedingly ; but upon giving security lie was 
released, returned to England, and obtained a .jcw com- 
, mission ; as soon, however, as he came to Chester, the re- 
port arrived of queen Mary’s death, which stopt his farther 
journey.’’ * 

WILKINSON (John), brother of the rector of Wad- 
desdon, first mentioned, and uncle to die two Hcnrvs, was 
born in Halifax, and educated at Ox;oid, v.Ikl* ' he was 
very edehriUed. lie became fellosv uf Magd?deii college, 
and in 160 3, when Henry, prince of ‘ Vales, was matricu- 
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latecl of Magdalen college, Mr. Wilkinson, then B. D. was 
appointed his tutor, as high a mark of respect as could well 
be paid, and a striking proof of the respect in which he 
was then held. In the same year Mr. Wilkinson was made 
principal of Magdalen-hall ; and Wood says, that under his 
government, in 1624 , and before, there were three hun- 
dred students in the hall, of which number were forty or 
more masters of arts, but, Wood adds, all mostly inclin- 
inor to Calvinism.’* On the commencement of the rebel- 
lion, being of the same sentiments as his relations befove- 
meniioned, he left Oxford in 1643 , and joined the parlia- 
meiUarv party. After the surrender of the city of Oxford 
to the parliamentary forces in 1646 , he returned to Mag- 
dalcn-hall, and resumed his office as principal until 1648 , 
when he resigned it on being advanced to be president of 
Magdaien-collegc. He had the year before been ap- 
pointed one of the visitors of the university. He did not, 
however, live long to enjoy any of these honours, for he 
died Jan. 2 , 1649 , and was interred in the church ot Great 
Milton in Oxfordshire. It does not ap})ear that Dr. John 
Wilkinson published any thing; the greater part of his life 
he spent as the governor of the two societies of Magdalen- 
hall and Magdalcm-college. Notwithstanding his reputa- 
tion in his early years. Wood gives him the character of 
being ‘‘ gencvally accounted an ilj/ierafe, testy, old crea- 
ture, one that for forty years together had been the sport 
uf the boys, and constantly yokt d with Dr. Kettle : a per- 
son of more beard than karnittg, Ac.” It is unnecessary to 
copy more oi tlli^ charactcT, vvljich agret’s so ill with what 
Wood says of him in liis accoinii ijf .Magdaleri-hall, tltat 
we are alir.ost inclined to think he is speaking of anotlier 
person. 'Vhere is much contusion in some of the accounts 
given of ihc'e Wilkinsons, aiul we are not (juite sure that 
we have V)een e’aal)led to di'^pell i* ; but Wood so expressly 
mculions a Jobu WUkiuson Magdalen-hall, as one of the 
visitors of Oxf(»rd, and afterwards a p/nysician, ihnt we 
suspect he has mixed the characters of the two. On this 
account the story of Dr. Jo/in Wilkinson having robbed the 
college of some mouev which is related by Fuller and 
Heylin, rnu.st icmain fiouhtfni, for Wood attributes it to 
Henry Wilkinson, the vice-president.* 

1 Ail>, Ox. voj«. I anJ If, — W’oocrs Annals anrl flistury of Oxford. — Ward’’ 
l irfs of ilw.* Gresham prof^^ssor*. — Puller’s Ch. Ili.-t, 
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WILLAN (Rohkrt), a learned physician, was born No- 
vember 12, 17o7, at iho Hill, near Sedbcrgli in York- 
shire, where his father resided, in the enjoyment of exten- 
sive medical reputation and practice^. He was educated 
in the principles of the Quakers, and received his scholas- 
tic tuition exclusively at Sedbergh, at the grammar-school 
of that place, under the care of the reverend Dr. Bateman, 
and the celebrated Mr. Dawson. 1 he medical profession 
had long been determined upon as the object of his fmure 
pursuit, aiid he commenced his studies in that science at 
Kdiubnrgh, in tlie autumn of 1777. After the usual rcsi- 
ilence of three years in tliat university, he rcceivcti the de- 
gree of doctor ill 1780, when he published an inaugural 
dissertation, De Jecinoris liiHammalione.” 

In the autumn of the same year, he repaired to the me- 
tropolis with the view of obtaining farther medical informa- 
tion, and attended lectures with great assiiliiity. An ar- 
rangement had been made some time p^e^iously witli Dr. 
Troitcr, a relative, and a physician of some eminence at 
Darlington, in the county of Durham, but advanced in life, 
jfj consequence of wliich he intended to decline practice in 
tivat place in favour of his young friend, as soon as he had 
completed his stiulier^. When bi London, Dr. Willan was 
introduced to Dr. Fothevgill, who, frt)m a just estimate of 
his talents and actjnirements, recommended him to try his 
fortune in the metrojiolis, and otfered hin^ his assistance. 
Dr. hoihcrgdl, heuvever, died \\\ the uumtb of December, 
in that year •, and in the comnunu:t vnent of t\\e following 
year, ITS I, the death of Dr. d'rotter a\^o occurred *, upon 
uhicli l)i. VVhllan immediately went to Darlington, where 
ho remained about a year; during which period he ana- 
lyze 1 the sulphureous water at Croft, a village about four 
iniics iron; tliat i)i.u e, and wrote a small treatise respect- 
ing its chemical aiul medicinal (jualities, containing also a 
^comparison of its |)roperiies with those of the Harrogate 
•waters.' I’his tract was published in 1782, with the title 
of ‘‘ Ohscrvaiions on the Sulphur water at Croft, near 
Darlington and a second edition was printed a few years 
afterwards. 

In the beginning of 1782, not succeeding in p ractice at 
Darlington, Dr. ^Villan determined to return to London^ 

* Dr. Robert Willan, sr*nior, gra- Qualitatibus The Hill is now 

dnatod at KdinBurgli in 1145, ami the residence of hig eldest son, RichartI 
published an inaugural thesis, “ Ue Willan, esq. 
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where the Public Dispensary, in Carey-street, being opened 
in the commencement of 17 83, chiefly arcomplisheil by 
the exertions of some of his friends, he was appointed sole 
physician to it ; and under his humane and arrive superin- 
tendence, together with that of his able and benevolent 
colleague, Mr. John Pearson, the surgeon to the institu- 
tion, the new Dispensary speedily flourisiicd, and became 
. one of the most extensive .and respectable establishments 
of its kind in London. In March 1785, having passed his 
examinations before the College of Physicians with great 
credit, he' was admitted a licentiate of that body; on which 
occc'ision he addressed some congratulatory Greek verses to 
the hoard of censors. 

About 1786 he engaged in the office of teacher, and 
delivered lectures on the principles and practice of medi- 
cine at the Public Dispensary. But his success, we be- 
lieve, in this undertaking, was inconsiderable. At a sub- 
sequent period he received, as pupils at the Dispensary, 
young physicians who had recently graduated, and who 
were initiated into actual practice, under Ins superintend- 
ence, among the patients of the institution ; a mode of 
tuition Irom which they derived inmdi practical knowledge, 
and were gradually hal)itu ited to the re‘'f)onsibility of their 
professional tlniies. Upwards of forty phvsioi.ms, almost 
all of whom iiave subsequently attained prolessional repu- 
tation, or now occupy responsible situations, both in this 
country and abroad, have received the benefit of this in- 
struction. 

From the moment when Dr. illan settled in I.ondon, 
he pursued his professional avocations with an iu lefan- 
gable industry and attenti(/n, of which theu’e are, perhaps, few 
examples. ILmhw cr quitteil the metropolis for any con- 
sideration of health or plcasuio, during a period of thirty 
)'ears. For many years he condio u fj the medical depart- 
ment of two dispensaries, (having sulisetjucnrly lieen fa-* 
voured with an ajOpointrncnt to the Finsbury Dispensary, 
in addition to that of Carey-street), during which his un- 
remitting attention to the progress of the diseases wliicli 
came under his care, is e* .need h.y the prodigious collec- 
tion of cases, which he has recorded in MS. mostly in a 
neat Latin style, in wliicli he wrote with groat fluency. 
During die whole of his career, he was not less assiduously 
employed in examining the rccordn of medicine, botli an- 
cient and modern, than in the actual observation of dis- 
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rases ; of which the learning and critical acmneti displayed 
in Ids puhlications, as well as the mass of nianuscripc coU 
lections which he has left behind, afford abundant proof. 
His Irahits of domestic privacy enabled him to dedicate a 
large portion of time to these researches; and indeed to 
the unabating ardour with which he applied himself to 
them, must be attributed Ciiat premature injury of his 
healtii, which siiortened the period of his life. 

Dr. Willan’s advance to public reputation, and to the 
consequemt (mu: luincnts of the profession, was regularly 
progressive, tliongb su>w ; and his publications, especially 
his treatise on t[;e diseases of the skin, upon which his 
posllimnons re[)iitation will principally rest, finally placed 
his professional character upon high ground. In the spring 
of 1 7e I , he had tlie honour of being chosen a fellow of the 
Society of Antiejnaries. He had been early attached to 
antiquarian researches, and in Viis juvenile days had, with 
ccniMilcrable industry and accuracy, collected from the 
Odyssey a history of the manners of the primeval times of 
Oreecc. Latterly he communicated some papers to this 
society, of which, liowever, he declined th.e honour of 
publication ; particnlarlv, a colicction of provincial words, 
and an olaliorato essay on the practice of I.ustration by 
Ncetl-bre,” (scaiaudy extinct in some of the northern 
counties,) which ltd him into a curious and extensive re- 
search, reaped ing similar practices in ancient tiine>, and 
the rnytlioh^gical superstitions connccteil with them. It 
was iu)t umii ihc inontii of Fcliviiaiy 1S0^>, that he was 
elected a lellow of the Koval S(K!iety. 

'i'he incrc.se of his professional avocations, which had 
compelled him some time before to resign his oflice in the 
Kinsbnrv Dispemsary, led him, in 1800, to wish to lessen 
tile latignci of his duties at the Pnhbc Dispensary; and 
accordingly his friend and pupil, Dr. l\ A. Murray, was 
.appointed his colleague in that year. This active and 
intelligent physician, through whose exertions, aided by 
the society fur bettering the condition of the poor, the 
Fever institution of the metropolis was e . ablished, was un- 
fortunately cut off in February 1 "^02, b * the com o'.on of 
fever, caught in the Ini'ecUd apartments of the first pa- 
tients ..Ijo wore admitted into liio institn 'on. Dr. VVillan, 
who had strenuously recommendi'd this establishment, w'aa 
nominated one of its physicians extraordinary. In Decem- 
ber 1808, finding his private practice incompatible with a 
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proper attention to the concerns of the Dispensary, which 
he had now superintcMuled for the space of nearly twenty - 
one years, he resigned his office, "riie governors of the 
charity, in testimony of their gratiliide for his services and 
esteem for his character, nominated him consulting pliy* 
sician, and made him a governor (or life, and likewise pre- 
sented him with a piece of plate, of the value of lifty 
guineas, inscribed with a testimonial of ilieir attachment 
and respect 

For several years previous to his resignation. Dr. W i Han’s 
fame and character had been fuily established, and the 
emoluments deriveti from his practice very ample. He had 
during the preceding course of years, rcsidetl successively 
in Fly-place, Holliorn, and in lied Lion-squartg in con- 
ncctio/i with the family before-mentioned ; and lastly, on 
his marriage in the spring of 1801, he settled in IHooms- 
bnry-sqiiare. He was now not only generally consulted, 
especially by persons labouring tinder cutaneous diseases, 
but was also deferred to on all occasions by his professional 
brethren, as the ultimate appeal on these subjects : for, 
however generally skilled in every other department of 
medical practice, his reputation for peculiar knowledge on 
this point had certainly c.xcludetl him, in some meastire, 
from that universal occupation in his profession, to which 
lie was so well entitled. 

From his childhood Dr. Willan had been of a delicate 
constitution ; his complexion in early life being pale and 
feminine, and his form slender. IJis extremely regular 
and temperate mode of life, however, had procured him 
an uninterru; ted share of moderate health, and latterly 
even a certain degree of corpulency of |)erson, though 
without the appearance of robust strength. In the Winter 
of IS 10, some of liis friends had remarked a slight shrink- 
ing of hulk and change in his complexion ; hut it was not 
till the following spring that symptoms of actual disease ., 
manifested themselves, and increased rapidly. ‘W’ith a 
view to obtain some respite from professional fatigue, as 
well as the advantage of a better air, lie took a house in 


* Tliii inscription u-riiten by 
thf* late Ir ariu'd, and revprt'ini Dr. b* it- 
thow ll.iiur, one of iiic govern ts of 
♦jip I» ;>f'n«^ary, and was as follows. 
•'Viro I' tt.*i:f‘rriri|o, jirtis ^<:ientiai*qnc 
5n» peri issiiuo, Kobfi m Willan, AI. IX 
f^elicissiniam operant, in rnorbis 


e^rnorinn rivinrn sanandis, viirinti an* 
nofc ampliiis gratuiio cl str*'inu*. iiav.i* 
lam, *j?;;rotftntum apnd J.f>ndincnscs 
panpnruni Patroni, ainic o ami-i, 1., 1<. 
I). I). I). A.L). ISOt, Preside Coieiitc 
Saiidviccnsc, rollatm pecuiiia: CtKlcd'- 
Unliclmo Waddingion.’* 
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June 1811 at Craven-hill, about a mile from town, on the 
lUxbrid^rc-road, where he spent his time, with the excep- 
tion of two or three hours in the middle of the day, when 
he went to Bloomsbury-square, to receive the patients who 
came tl)ilher to consult him ; but the probability of becom- 
ing phthisical, under the inliuence of an English winter, 
induced him to accede to the strenuous recommendation of 
some of liis friends, and to undertake a voyage to Ma- 
deira. lie accortlingly embarked on the 10th of October, 
and arrived at Madeira on the 1st of Dccemher. By per- 
severance in an active course of medicine, after his arrival 
at Eunehall, all his had symptoms were consiileral)ly alle- 
viated ; insoinisch iliai, in the month of February, he me- 
ditated a return to the sonili of England in April. But this 
alleviation was only temporary : his di^casc was again ag- 
gravated ; the dropsy, ami its (!oncomitant obstruction 
to ilie huictions, increased ; and with his faculties remain- 
ing entire to the la-t, he expired on April 7, 1812, in the 
fifty- filth year of his age. 

FiV the death of Dr. Willan the profession was deprived 
of OIK! of its bright ornaments, and of its zealous and able 
improvers; the sick, of a humane, disinterested, and dis- 
cerning p!iysi('ian ; and tiio world of an estimable and iip- 
right man, while in all the relations of domestic life, in- 
deed, he was an object of general esteem and attach- 
ment. 

As a professional writer. Dr. Willan appeared early, in 
his contributions to the periodical works. On his arrival 
ill l.on(h)p, he became a member of a private medical so- 
ciety, which held its meetings at a eolTee-honse, in Cecil- 
stieet, and which pnbhshed two volumes of papers, under 
the title of ‘‘ Medical Communications,” in 1784 and 
I7t‘0. In the second of these volumes he published the 
hisiory of “A rcmarkrible case of Abstinence,” in a hypo- 
chondriacal young man, which was uninterrupted ftir tlie 
space of sixty-one days, and terminated fatally. ^Vc lie- 
lieve that this was the only medical society of which he was 
ever a member. Several communications from him were 
also printed in the London MedicalJoiirnal, editetl between 
^ho years 1781 and 17^0 by J)r. SimuK ns. In the fourth 
volume, p, 42 1 , a short letter of his a.jpcars, sL 'dug the 
character ot a noi. -descript Byssus, fomul in the sulphu- 
reous waters of Aix ; and in the sixth \ )lume of the same 
Journal, he relates a fatal case of obstruction in the bowels, 
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to which last he appended some useful reflections on the 
diagnostic symptoms ot these obstructions, as occurring in 
the large or in the small intestines, fie has also some com- 
munications in the seventh and eighth volumes. After 
the publication of the eleventh volume of this Journal, Dr. 
Simmons commenced a new series, under the title of 

Medical Facts and Observations in tlie third volume 
of which a paper of Dr. Willan’s appeared, containing 
a description of several cases of iscuria rcnalis in chil- 
dren. 

In the year 1796, Dr. Willan commenced a series of 
iiiontlilv reports, after the manner of those which Dr. Fo- 
thergiil Inid I'oriuerly^ given to the pnhlick containing a 
brief account of the state of the weather, and of the pre- 
valent diseases in the metropolis. These reports were pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Monthly Magazine,’* and were continued 
to 1800, wheit he collected them into asnaall volume, and 
published them in 1801, under the tide of Reports on 
the Diseases iu London.” This little work is pregnant 
witii important and original medical observations; but, 
from its unassuming pretensions, and desultory arrange- 
ment, has not been sulficicnily known and valued by the 
profession. 

We are unac(|uainted with the circumstances which ori- 
ginally drew the attention of Dr. \V illarr to the subject of 
cutaneous diseases ; but he was led so early as 178 f and 
1785, to attend to the elementary forms of criiptif)ns, if we 
may so speak, uporr which he saw^ that a deli mitt nomen- 
clature could ahniehe founded, am! n[>fjn which he erected 
the ingeniotis ystem developed in Ins large w'ork. At that 
period, in ids mUes of cases, he has seldom designated 
eruptions by their ordinary names ; but speaks of pa|)ula‘ 
scorbutica*, ernptio papulosa, ike. In 1786, Id.s notes ex- 
hibit still more decisive pioofs of the careful attention 
which he was directing to this s»d/iect, in the minute cle-,, 
scriptions (accompanied by slight sketches with the pen), 
of the forms, magnitude, and progress of eru[)rions. I'lie 
zeal with which he was at the same linic investigating the 
original acccplalion of the Greek, Roman, and Arabian 
terms, applied to ti npticc disea.ses, is likewise manifested 
by his co[)ions collections from authors, and by the occa- 
sional alterations of the nomenclature, applied in the 

* la the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. XX. et seq. 
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cases, before be had finally determined on his arrange- 
ment. This was probably decided about 1789 ; as in the 
following year his classification was laid before the Medi- 
cal Society of London, and honoured by the assignment 
of the Fothcrgillian gold medal of that year to the author. 

It was not till the be ginning of !798, that the first part 
of this work, including tlte papulous eruptions, was pub- 
lished, in which, as in the subsequent parts, each variety 
was represented by a coloured engraving. In 1801 the 
.second part, incluJing the scaly diseases of the skin, ap- 
peared; in 1803 the third part, comprising only two ge- 
nera of rashes, viz. measles and scarlct-fever ; and in ISOS 
the fourth part, comprehending the remainder of the rashes, 
and the bnlhn, or large vesications ; the whole containing 
thirty- three plates, and comorisii'g j»bout half of the clas- 
sification. iu>nr orders, characterized by the appearance 
of pustules, vesicles, tubercles, aivd. spots, remain unpub- 
lished. Ill the interim, however, from the temporary in- 
terest vvhicli tlie investigation of tlie vaccine question ex- 
cited, Dr. Willan was induced so far to amicipate the order 
of vesicles, as to publish lu 18Uo a treatise “ On Vaccina- 
tion in which he also introduced the subject of chicken- 
pox (anotlier vesicular disease) in conse^iuence of the mis- 
takes which had been committed, in supposing that this was 
small- pox, when it occurred after vaccination. 

In addition to the writings above mentioned, which have 
been committed to the press, Dr. Willau had left some 
others in an unfinished slate. During three or four years 
previous to his death he had eiu])loyed his leisure in a 
most extensive investigation of tin? antiquities of medicine, 
if wt; may so express ourselves, which he had conducted 
with his usual felicity of execiuion. His principal object 
was the illustration qf four subjects, which are enveloped in 
no snnill degree of obscurity ; namely, 1. The nature and 
^origin of the epidemic or endemic ignis sacer, which was 
a frequent cause of much morialitv in ancient limes, and 
in tbe middle ages, and has been confounded with the 
plague, to which it had no resemblance but in its fatality ; 
ii. The evidence of the prevalence of small-i^ox, measles, 
and scarlet fever, not only in the lirstai cs of tbe Christian 
aera, but at still more ancient periods, of which he has 
brought together, with great iiigennitv a collection that 
appears incontrovcrtibly to eslablisli the affirmative of the 
question : 3. 'Fhe history of the leprosy of tlie middle 
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ages : and 4. That of the lues venerea. The dissertations 
relative to the two first mentioned topics, Dr. Willan had 
nearly completed, having re-modelled the second, by the 
aid of a friendly amanuensis, during his residence in Ma- 
deira. They contain a very able and original view of the 
state of disease in the early ages of the world, not founded 
upon any fanciful explanation of terms, but deduced from 
a sagacious developeinenl of facts, which have hitherto 
been concealed under perplexed and mistaken, but suf- 
ficiently intelligible language. He bas likewise supported 
the conclusions which he has drawn by evidence collected 
from sources not usually resorted to in such researches. 

Several years ago, Dr. Willan made a collection of ob- 
servations in about two thousand patients, with a view to 
an investigation of medical physiognomy, or temperaments, 
chiefiy in regard to the diseases to which each variety of 
temperament is peculiarly predisposed, and lo the opera- 
tion of medicines on them respectively. In the prosecii- 
lion of tliis inquiry lie procured several drawings (portraits) 
illustrative of the characteristic marks of the more striking 
varieties. He arrived at some interesting inferences re- 
specting both the physical and moral constitutions con- 
nected vvitl) these external characters, but be did not deem 
the matter siiflicienily matured to lay before tlie public. 

In conclusion, wo must not omit to mention a juvenile 
work published by Dr. Willan, on a theological subject; 
namely, a “ Life of Christ,” related in the words of the 
evangelists, of whose details he selected those parts re- 
spectively which were most full and explicit; and be il- 
lustrated the whole by critical notes and explanations, 
wiiicb were particularly full in regard to the diseases men- 
tioned by those sacred writers, A second edition of this 
work, with additional illustrations, was published in 1302 .‘ 

WILLKT (Andkew), a learned divine, was l)orn in the 
city of Ely in I His father, Mr. Thomas Willet, was 

sub-alnioiier to Edward VI. and a sulferer during the perse- 
cutions in queen Mary’s reign ; but in that of queen Eli- 
zabeth, was preferred to the rectory of Barley in Hertford- 
shire, and to a prebend in the church of Ely. His son, 
who had been a very diligent and successful student while 
ai school, was sent in his fourteenth year lo Peter-house, 

* fioui the Life of Dr. Willan, in the “Edinburgh Medical and 

Surgical .1 .iinial," No. lU; and obligingly coiumuaicatcd to US by llic learned 
author, Dj. E.;teman, of Bloomsbury -aquare. 
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Cambrldfre, whence he afterwards removed to Clirisi’s col- 

O' ^ ^ . . 

iege, and obtained a fellowship. After passing thirteen 
years in the university, during which he aiforded many 
{)roofs of extraordinary application and talents, cjueen 
Elizabeth gave him liis faihci’s prebend in Ely, about 1398, 
the year his iatlier died. One of his name was also rector 
of llee<l, ill Middlesex, in 1613, and of Chishall Parva, 
in Essex, in 16-20, hut it is doubtful whether this was the 
same person. Itseems more certain, however, that he had 
tbe rectory of Childerley, in Cambridgeshire, and in 13^7 
that of Little Grantesden, in the same county, for which 
he took in exchange llie rectory of Barley, vacant liy his 
lather’s death, lie was also chaplain to jirince Ilenry. 
Ahont this time lie married a relation to Dr. Gi)ad, by 
whom he liad eleven sons and seven daughters. 

Dr. VV'illct was usually callcil a living library, from tlie 
great extent of his reading and of his memory, lie was 
also not less admired as a preacher, not only in his parish, 
hut at court, lie also obtained a great degree of celebrity 
by his nmnerotis puiilications, particularly his “Synopsis 
Papismi ; or a general view of papisirie,” a work dedicated 
to ihcMpieen, wliich, although a folio of 1300 pages, passed 
through live etlitions, and was much admired in both uni- 
versities, anil by the clergy and laity at large, as tbe best 
rcfuiaiion of popery, whicli had then appeared. He died 
of the consenuences of a fall from his horse, at lloddesdon, 
in Hertfordshire, Dec. 4, 1621, in the lifty-eightli year of 
his age. lie was interred in the chancel of Barley church, 
where there is a representation of him at full length, in a 
praying attitude, and with au inscription, partly Latin and 
partly English. 

Besides his “Synopsis Papismi,” Dr. Mdllet was the 
author of many works, principally commentaries on the 
scriptures; as, 1. “ Hexapla on Genesis and Exodus»” fol. 
^1632. 2. “ On Lcviiiens,” 1631, fol. 3. “ On Daniel,” 

*1610, foK 4. “On the Konuins,” IGll, fol, &c. 5. “dVae- 
lains de Salomonis iiu[)tiis, vel Epithalamiuin in iui|)tiis 
inter Comit. Palatiuuni et Klizabeihain Jacobi regis iiliam 
unicam,” 1612, 4to. 6. “ De Gratia geneii luimano iir 
primo parente collata, de lapsii Adami,” A c I.eyde \ 1609, 
8vo. 7. “ 'Phesaurns Eccles’X,” C'cunb, 1604, 8vo. ‘ De 
aniimc natnra etviribus.” 9. “ .Sacra Kmldemata,” &c. 
with others, the titles of which are given very inaecnraiely 
by ins biographers. 
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One of his descendants was the late rtal[)h ^V diet, esc|. 
of Merly, in Dorsetshire, atid founder and proprietor of 
the celebrated Merly library, which was disposed of by 
auction some months aj^o. * 

WILLIAM of MALMSBURY. See MALMSBURY. 
WILLIAM of NANGIS. See NANGIS. 

WILLIAMS (Ax\na), ail ingenious Lnglish lady, was 
the daughter of a surgeon and pliysician in South Whales, 
where she was born in 1706. Her father, Zachariah \\ il- 
liams, during ids residence in Wales, imagined that he 
had discovered, by a kind of intuitive penetration, what 
had escaped the rest of mankind. He fancied tliat he had 
been fortunate enougli to ascertain the lonoiiudc by mag- 
netism, and that the variations of the needle were equal, 
at equal distances, east and west. Tiie idea fired his 
imagination j and, prompted ambition, and the hopes 
of splendid recompence, he determined to leave his bu- 
siness and habitation for the metropolis. Miss Williams 
accompanied him, and they arrived in London about 1730; 
])ut the bright views uliich had allured him from his profes- 
sion soon vanished. The rewards which he liad promised 
himself endetl in disappointment; and the ill success of his 
schemes mav he inferred from the only recompence which 
his jouriuy and imagined discovery procured. He was 
admitted a pensioner at the ('liarter-house. When Miss 
Williams first resided in London, siie devoled no inconsi- 
derable portion of her time to its various amusements. She 
visited every object that inented tbe inspection of a po- 
lished and hiiidably - incpjisiiive mind, or could attract the 
attention of a stranger. At a later period of life she spoke 
familiarly of tlicse scenes, of which the impression wa^i 
never erased, tiiongli they must, however, have soon lost 
their allnrements Mr. W'illiams did not long continue a 
member of liie Charter-house. A dispute with the masters 
obliged him to remove from th . ..syluin of agt! aud |) 0 - 
verty. In 174y iie published in 4io “-A true Narrative,”* 
&c. of the ircainieni he had met with. He was now ex- 
pose(j to severe trials, and every succeeding day increased 
the gloominess of Ois prospects. In 1740 Miss W^illiams 
lost her sigiit by a cat act, wificli prevented her, in a 
great measure, Irom as:si.suug his distresses, and alleviating 

* FuP r’s Alx ! Ilp(!r (rio, arul Bark&cJ.ile's Ht membranct r, in Ixith of »vliicl* 
in Dr, Willc*;’, lifr by bis son-in-law Or. Smith. — Slrype’s Wliitgift, p. 

At’). Ux. vol. I. — NiclioU’s liowyer, vol. Vill, 
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his sorrows. She still, however, felt her passion for li- 
terature equally predominant. She continued the same 
attention to the neatness of her dress ; and, what-^is more 
extraordinary, continued still the exercise of her needle, 
a branch of female accomplishment in which she had be- 
fore displayed great excellence. During the lowness of 
her fortune she worked for herself with nearly as much 
dexterity and readiness as if she had not suffered a loss so 
irreparable. Her powers of conversation retained their 
former vigour. Her mind did not sink under these cala- 
mities ; and the natural activity of her disposition ani- 
mated her to uncommon exertions : 

“ Tliongh fallen on evil days 5 
On evil days though fallen 

In darkness, and with dangers compass’d round. 

And solitude !” 

In 1746 , notwithstanding her blindness, she published 
the Life of the emperor Julian, with notes, translated 
from tlie French of F. La Bleterie.” In this translation 
she was assisted by two female friends, whose names were 
Wilkinson. This book was printed by Bowyer, in whose 
life, by Nichols, we are informed, that he contributed the 
advertisement, and wrote the notes, in conjunction with 
Mr. Clarke and others. The work was revised by Mark- 
land and Clarke* It does not appear what pecuniary ad- 
vantages Miss Williams might derive from this publication. 
They were probably not very considerable, and afibrded 
only a temporary relief to the misfortunes of her father. 
About this time, Mr. Williams, who imparled his afflictions 
to all from whom he hoped consolation or assistance, told 
his story to Dr. Samuel Johnson ; and, among other aggra- 
vations of distress, mentioned his daughter’s blindness. He 
spoke of her acquirements in such high terms, that Mrs. 
Johnson, whd was then living, expressed a desire of teeing 
her ; and accordingly she was soon afterwards brought to 
the doctor’s house by her father ; and Mrs. Johnson found 
her possessed of such qualities as recommended her strongly 
for a friend. As her own state of health, therefore,i was 
weak, and her husband was engaged dunng the greater 
part of the day in his studies, she gave Miss Wii ^ams a 
general invitation : a strict intimacy soon took place ; but 
the enjoyment of their friendship did n**; continue long. 
Soon after its commencement, Mrs. Johnson was attended 
by her new companion in an illness which terminated fatally. 
VpL. XXXII. U 
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Dr. Johnson still retained bis regai^ for her, and in \1^2^ 
by his recommendation, Mr. Sharp, the surgeon, undertook 
to perform the operation on Miss Williams’s eyes, which is^ 
usual in such cases, in hopes of restoring her sight. Her 
own habitation was not judged convenient for the occasion. 
She was, therefore, invited to the doctor’s. The surgeon’s 
skill, however, proved fruitless, as the crystalline humour 
was not sufHciently inspissated for the needle to take effect. 
The recovery of her sight was pronounced impossible. 
Afrer this dreadful sentence, she never left the roof which 
had received her during the operation. The doctor’s kind- 
ness and conversation soothed her melancholy situation : 
and her society seemed to alleviate the sorrows which bis 
late loss had occasioned. 

When Dr. Johnson, however, changed his residence, she 
returned to lodgings ; and, in 1755, her father published a 
book, in Italian and English, entitled “An Account of an 
Attempt to ascertain the longitude at sea, by an exact 
Theory of the magnetical Needle.” 

In 1755, Mrs. Williams’s circumstances were rendered 
more easy by the profits of a benefit-play, granted her by 
the kindness of Mr. Garrick, from which she received 200/. 
which was placed in the stocks. While Mrs. Williams en- 
joyed so comfortable an asylum, her life passed in one even 
tenour. It was chequered by none of those scenes which 
enliven biography by their variety. 7'he next event of any 
consequence, in the history of Mrs. Williams, was the pub- 
lication of a volume of “Miscellanies in Prose and Verse/' 
in 1766. Hi r friends assisted lier in the completion ot 
this book, by several voluntary ecntributions ; and 100/. 
which was laid out in a bridge-bond, was added to her 
little stock by the liberality of her subscribers. About 
1766, Dr. Johnson removed from the Temple, where he 
had lived, for some time, in Cii?nibers, to Johnson’s-court, 
Fleet-street, and again invited to his house the worthy 
friend of Mrs. Johnson. The latter days of Mrs.*Williaui« 
were now rendered easy and comfortable. Her wants were 
few,' and, to supply them, she made her income sufficient. 
She still possessed an Vinalterable friend in Dr. Johnson 
Her acquairita^ice was select rather than numerous. Theii 
aociety made the infirmities of age less intolerable, and 
communicated a cheerfulness to her situation, which soli* 
Cary blindness would otherwise have rendered truly de- 
plorable* 
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She died at the house of her friend, in Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street (whither they removed about 1775), on the 6th of 
September, 1783, aged seventy-seven years. She be- 
queathed all her little effects to a charity, which had been 
instituted for the education of poor deserted girls, and sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions of several ladies. ^ 

WILLIAMS (Charles Hanbury), a statesman and wit 
of considerable temporary fame, was the third son of John , 
Hanbury, esq. a South Sea Director, who died in 1734. 
Charles, who in consequence of the will of his godfather, 
Charles Williams, esq. of Caerleon, assumed the name of 
Williams, was born in 1709, and educated at Eton, where 
he made considerable progress in classical literature; and 
having finished his studies, travelled through various parts 
of Europe. Soon after his return he assumed the name of 
Williams, obtained from his father the estate of Coldbrook, 
and espoused, in 1732, lady Frances Coningsby, youngest 
daughter of Thomas, earl of Coningsby. 

On the death of his father in 1733, he was elected mem- 
ber of p irl lament for the county of Monmouth, and uni- 
formly supported the administration of sir Robert Walpole, 
whom he idolized ; he received from that minister many 
early and confidential marks of esteem, and in 1739 was 
was appointed by him paymaster of the marines. His 
name occurs only twice as a speaker, i\\ Chandler’s de- 
bates : but the substance of his speech is given in neither 
instance. Sprightliness of conversation, ready wit, and 
agreeable manners, introduced him to the acquaintance of 
men of the first talents ; he was the soul of the celebrated 
coterie, of which the most conspicuous members were, lord 
Hervey, Winnington, Horace Walpole, late earl of Orford, 
Stephen Fox, earl of llchester, and Henry Fox, lord Hol- 
land, with wjiom, in particular, be lived in the strictest habits 
of intimacy and friendship. At this period he distinguished 
himself by political ballads remarkable for vivacity, kecn- 
‘ ness of invective, and ease of versification. In 1 746 he was 
installed knight of the Bath, and soon after, appointed envoy 
to the court of Dresden, a situation which he is said to have 
solicited, that its employments might divert his grief for the 
death of his friend Mr. Winnington. The votary of vitand 
pleasure was instantly transformed into a man of business, 

» Gent. Mag. vols. XX. LHI. and LVII.— London Macf. 1:84.- •lIawUmi*i 
Cifc of Johnson.^Bo^iwrli’s Life of Johntou. — Nicbols'i Bowyer. 
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and the author of satirical odes penned excellent dispatches^ 
He was well adapted for the office of a foreign minister^ 
and the lively, no less than the solid, parts of his character, 
proved useful in his new employment; flow of conversa- 
tion, sprightliness of wit, politeness of demeanour, ease of 
address, conviviality of disposition, togetlier with the de- 
licacy of his table, attracted persons of all descriptions. 
He had an excellent tact for discriminating characters, hu- 
mouring the foibles of those with whom he negociated, and 
conciliating those by whom the great were either directly 
or indirectly governed. 

In 1719 he was appointed, at the express desire of the 
king, to succeed Mr. Legge as minister plenipotentiary 
at the court of Berlin; but in 1751 returned to his embassy 
at Dresden. During his residence at these courts, he 
transacted the affairs of England and Hanover with so 
much address, that he was dispatched to Petersburg, in a 
time of critical emergency, to conduct a negociation of 
great delicacy and importance. The disputes concerning 
the limits of Nova Scotia, and the possessions of North 
America tlireatened a rupture between Great Britain and 
France; hostilities were on the point of commencing in 
America, and France had resolved to invade the Low 
Countries, and the electorate of Hanover, and to excite a 
continental war. With this view the cabinet of Versailles 
proposed to the king of Prussia, to co-operate in invading 
the electorate, and attacking the dominions of the house 
of Austria, hitherto the insepa»*able ally of England. The 
British cabinet, alarmed at this aspect of affairs, formed a 
plan of a triple alliance between Great Britain, Austria, 
and Russia, and to promote the negociation, the king re- 
paired to Hanover, accompanied by the earl of Holder- 
nesse, secretary of state. 

Sir Charles Hanbury William*' -.frived at St. Petersburg 
in the latter end of June; the negociation had been already 
opened by Mr. Guy Dickins, who lately occupied the post 
of envoy to the court of Russia ; but his character and 
manners were not calculated to ensure success. He was 
treated with coldnes.s anti reserve by the empress, and had 
rendered hiinsejf highly offensive to the great chanceilor, 
count Bestucheff. On the first appearance of the new am- 
bassador, things immediately wore a'favourable a.spect; at 
bis presence all obstacles were instantly removed, and all 
difficultiesi vaoiihed. The votary of wit and pleasure was 
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well received by the gay and voluptuous Elizabeth ; he at- 
tached to his cause the great duke, afterwards the unfortu- 
nate Peter the Third ; and his consort, the princess of 
Anhalt Zerbst, who became conspicuous under the name 
of Catherine the Second. All the ministers vied in loading 
him with marks of attention and civility; he broke through 
the usual forms of etiquette, and united in his favour the 
discordant views of the Russian cabinet; he conciliated the 
unbending and suspicious Bestucheff; warmed the phleg- 
matic temper of the vice-chancellor^ count VoronzofT; and 
gained the under agents, who were enabled, by petty in- 
trigues and secret cabals, to thwart the intentions of the 
principal ministers. He fulfilled literally the tenor of his 
own expressions, that he would “make use of the honey- 
moon of his ministry,” to conclude the convention as 
speedily as possible on the best terms which could be ob- 
tained ; he executed the orders of the king, not to sign 
any treaty in which an attack on any of his majesty’s allies, 
or on any part of his electoral dominions, was not made a 
cams ficdcris : in six weeks after his arrival at St. Peters- 
burg, he obtained the signature, without using all the full 
powers intrusted to him by the British cabinet, and instantly 
transmitted it to Hanover. 

His sanguine imagination exaggerated the merit of his 
services ; and he fondly expected an instantaneous answer 
filled with expressions of high applause. Some time, how- 
ever, elapsed before any answer^arrived ; at length the ex- 
pected messenger came ; he seized the dispatches, and 
opened them with extreme impatience, in the presence of 
his confidential friend, count Poniatowski, afterwards king 
of Poland. In a few minutes he threw the letter which he 
was reading on the floor, struck his forehead with both his 
hands, and Vemained for, some time absorbed in a deep re- 
verie. Turning at length to count Poniatowski, he ex- 
• claimed^ “ Would you think it possible ? Instead of re- 
ceiving thanks for my zeal and activity in concluding the 
convention, 1 am blamed for an informality in the signa- 
ture, and the king is displeased with :ny efforts to serve 
him.” This interesting anecdote, Mr. Coxe, fro • whose 
“Tour in Monmouthshire’’ this life is abridged, received 
from the late king of Poland himself in 1785. To the 
same work we must refer for a particular detail of the in- 
trigues which baffled the endeavours of sir Charles, and in- 
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iluced him to make repeated and earnest entreaties, in con% 
sequence of which, permission was granted for his return, 
but he was induced to continue in his post until all his 
efforts proved unsuccessful, and the empress coalesced with 
Austria and France. In the midst of this arduous business 
fcis health rapidly declined, his head was occasionally af*. 
fected, and his mind distracted with vexation ; the irregu- 
larities of his life irritated his nerves, and a fatiguing jour- 
ney exhausted his spirits. 

Soon after his arrival at Hamburgh, in the autumn of 
1757, he was suddenly smitten with a woman of low in- 
trigue, gave her a note for 20001 . and a contract of mar- 
riage, though his wife was still living : he also took large 
doses of stimulating medicines, which affected his head, 
and he was conveyed to England in a state of insanity. 
During the passage, he fell from the deck into the hold, 
and dangerously bruised his side ; he was blooded four 
times on board, and four times immediately after his ar- 
rival in England. In little more than a month he recovered, 
and passed the summer at Coldbrook-house. But towards 
the latter end of 1759, he relapsed into a state of insanity, 
and expired on the set:ond of November, aged fifty. 

His official dispatches, says Mr. Coxe, are written with 
great life and spirit ; he delineates characters with truth 
and facility ; and describes his diplomatic transactions w ith 
minuteness and accuracy, but without tediousness or for- 
mality. His verses were* highly prized by his contempo- 
raries, but in perusing those which have been given to the 
public, ‘‘Odes, 1775, 12mo,” and those which are still in 
manuscript, the greater part are political effusions, or li- 
centious lampoons, abounding with local wit and temporary 
satire, eagerly read at the time of their appearance, but 
little interesting to posterity. Three of his pieces, how'- 
ever, deserve to hj exempted from this general character; 
his poem of “ Isabella, or the Morning,” is remarkable for * 
ease of versification, and happy discrimination of character ; 
his epitaph on Mr. Winnington is written with great feel- 
ing; and his beautiful Ode to Mr. Pointz,” in honour of 
the duke of Cumberland, breathes a spirit of sublimity, 
which entitles the author to the rank of a poet, and excites 
our regret that his muse was not always employed on sub- 
jects worthy of his talents. 

He wrote a very admirable paper in the World,^ No. 37, 
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not noticed by Mr.Coxe, but which from the date appears 
to have been the employment of a leisure hour when at St. 
Petersburg. 

Sir Charles left by his wife two daughters ; Frances, first 
wife of William Anne, late earl of Essex, and Charlotte, 
who espoused the honourable Robert Boyle Walsingham, 
youngest son of the earl of ‘Shannon, a commodore in the 
navy. On his death without issue male, the estate and 
mansion of Coldbrook came to his brother George, who 
died in 1764, and now belongs to his son John Hanbury 
Williams, esq. the present proprietor. * 

WILLIAMS (Daniel), an eminent divine among the 
dissenters, aud a munificent benefactor to their and other 
societies, both of the learned and charitable kind, was born 
about 1644, at Wrexham, in the county of Denbigh, in 
North Wales. No particulars are known of his parents, 
or of his early years, but it appears that lie laboured under 
some disadvantages as to education, which, however, lie 
surmounted by spirit and j:>erseverance. He says of him- 
self, that ‘‘from live years old, be had no employment, but 
his studies, 'and that by nineteen he was regularly admitted 
a preacher.” As this was among the nonconformists, it is 
probable that his parents or early connections lay among 
that society. As he entered on his ministry about 1663, 
when the exercise of it was in danger of incurring the pe- 
nalties of the law, he was induced to go to Ireland, and was 
there invited to be chaplain to the countess of Meath. 
Some time after he was called to be pastor to a congre- 
gation of dissenters avssemhling in Wood-street, Dublin, 
in which situation he continued for nearly twenty years, 
and was highly approved and useful. Here he married 
his first wife, a lady of family and fortune, which last, 
while it gave him a superior rank and consequence to 
many of his brethren, he contemplated only as the means 
fi( doing good. 

During the troubles in Ireland, at the latter end of the 
reign of king James II, he found it necessary to return to 
London in 1687, and resided in London, Here he was of 
great use upon a very critical occasion. Some of the court 
agents at that time endeavoured to briog the dI^ enters 
in the city to address the king upon his dispensing with 
the penal law>;. In a conference at one d’ their meetings 
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upon that occasion, in the presence of some of the agents, 
Mr. Williams declared, ‘‘ That it was with him past doubt, 
that the severities of the former reign upon the protestant 
dissenters were, rather as they stood in the way of arhitrarjf 
power, than for their religious dissent. So it were better 
for them to be reduced to their former hardships, than 
declare for measures destructive of the liberties of their 
country ; and that for himself, before he would concur in 
such an address, which should be thought an approbation 
oi the dispensing power, he would choose to lay down his 
liberty at his majesty’s feet.’* He pursued the argument 
with such clearness and strength, that all present rejected 
the motion, and the emissaries went away disappointed. 
There was a meeting at the same time of a considerable 
number of the citj^ clergy, waiting the issue of their deli- 
beration, who were greatly animated and encouraged by 
this resolution of the dissenting ministers. Very recent 
experience has shewn how much Mr. Williams differs in 
this matter from his descendants, many of whom liave been 
the professed advocates for what is called catholic eman- 
cipation. 

After the revolution, Mr. Williams was not only fre- 
quently consulted by king William concerning Irish affairs, 
with which he was well acquainted, but often regarded at 
court on behalf of several who fled from Ireland, and were 
capable of doing service to government. He received 
great acknowledgments and thanks upon this account, when, 
jn 1700, he went back to that country to visit his old friends, 
and to settle :ome affairs, relative to his estate in that king- 
dom. Alter preaching for some time occasionally in Lon- 
don, he became paster of a numerous congregation at 
Hand-alley in Bisho|)sgate- street in I68X, and upon the 
death of the celebrated Richard Baxter in 1601, by whom 
tie was greatly esteemed, he sui c* ded him as one of those 
who preached the merchants’ -lectife, at Pinners’- hall,, 
Broad-.street. But it v^as not long before the frequent 
clasliings in the discourses of these lecturers caused a di- 
vision. Mr. Williams had preached warmly against some 
antinomian tenets, whicli giving offence to many persons, 
a design was formed exclude him from the lecture. 
Up^u this he, with Dr. Bates, Mr. llowc, and Mr. Alsop, 
&c. retired and raised anolfier lecture at Saker’s-hall on 
the same day and hour. This division was soon after in- 
creased by the publication of some of Dr. Crisp’s works. 
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(See Crisp) and a controversy took place as to the more 
or less of antinomianism in these works, which lasted for 
some years, and was attended with much intemperance 
and personal animosity. What is rather remarkable, the 
contending parties appealed to bishop Stillingfleet, and 
Dr. Jonathan Edwards of Oxford, who both approved of 
what Mr. Williams had done. Mr. Williams’s chief pub- 
lication on the subject was entitled ** Gospel Truth stated 
and vindicated,” 1691, l2mo. The controversy by his 
friends was called the antiuomian, but by Dr. Crisp’s ad- 
vocates i\\e neonomian controversy. Mr. Williams was not 
only reckoned a heretic, but attempts were even made to 
injure his moral character, which, however, were defeated 
by the unanimous testimony of all who knew him, or took 
the trouble to inquire into the ground of such accusations. 
In his congregation, it is said, he lost no friend. 

Some time after the death of his wife, he married in 
1701, as his second, Jane, the widow of Mr. Francis Bark- 
stead, and the daughter of one Guill, a French refugee; 
by her also he had a \ery considerable fortune, which be 
devoted to the purposes of liberality. Of his political sen- 
timents, we learn only, that he was an enemy to the bill 
against occasional conformity, and a staunch friend to the 
union with Scotland. When on a visit to that country in 
1709, he received a diploma for the degree of D. D. from 
the university of Edinburgh, and anotlier from Glasgow. 
One of his biographers gives us the following account of 
his conduct on this occasion. He was so far from seek- 
ing or expecting this honour, that he was greatly displeased 
with the occasion of it, and with great modesty he en- 
treated Mr. Carsiaiis, the principal of the college at Edin- 
burgli, 10 prevent it. But the dispatch was made before 
that desire of his could reach them. I have often heard 
him express his dislike of the thing itself, and much more 
^ his distaste at the otlicious vanity of some who thought 
they had much obliged him when they moved for the pro- 
em ing it; at)d this, not that he de.spised the honour of 
being a graduate in form in that profession in which he 
was now a truly reverend father; nor in the least, that he 
refused to receive any favours from the minisiers of the 
church of Scotland, for whom he preserved a very great 
esteem, and on many occasions gave sigi' il testimonies of 
his respect ; but he thought it savoured of an extraordinary 
vanity, that the English presbyterians should accept a no- 
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minal clistiuction, which the ministers of the church of 
Scotland declined for themselves, and did so lest it should 
break in upon that parity which they so severely maintained; 
which parity among the ministers of the gospel, the pres- 
byterians in England acknowledged also to be agreeable to 
that scripture rule, ‘ Whosoever will be greatest among 
you let him be as the younger,’ Luke xxii. 26 ; and Matt, 
xxiii. 8, * Be ye not called Rabbi,’ of which text a learned 
writer says, it should have been translated, ‘ Be ye not 
called doctors and the Jewish writers and expositors of 
their law, are by some authors styled Jewish Rabbins, by 
others, and that more frequently, doctors, &c. &c.” Our 
readers need scarcely be told that this is another point oii 
which Dr. Williams differs much from his successors, who 
are as ambitious of the honour of being called doctor, as 
he was to avoid it. 

In the latter end of queen Anne’s reign, our author ap- 
pears to have had extraordinary fears respecting the pro- 
testant succession, and that he corresponded very freely 
with the earl of Oxford upon that subject, who, however, 
discovering that he had been yet more free in his senti- 
ments in another and more private correspondence, with- 
drew bis friendship from him. Soon after, the accession 
of George I. dispelled his fears, and he was at the head of 
a body of the dissenting ministers, who addressed his ma- 
jesty on that auspicious occasion. 

Dr. Williams died, after a short illness, Jan. 26, 1715- 
16, in the seventy-third year of his age. He appears to 
have been a man of very considerable abilities, and having 
acquired an independent fortune, had great weight both as 
a member of the dissenting interest, and as a politician in 
general. As he bad spent much of his life in benevolent ac- 
tions, at his death he fully evinced, that they were the go- 
verning principles of bis charac’ The bulk of his estate 
he bequeathed to agreat variety of cliaaties. Besides the set-, 
tlementon his wife, and legacies to his relations and friends, 
he left donations for the education of youth in Dublin, and 
for an itinerant preacher to the native Irish ; to the poor 
in Wood-street congreg ;iion, ^nd to that in Hand-alley, 
where he had been successively preacher; to the French 
refugees; to the poor of Shoreditch parish, where he 
liveu ; to several ministers’ widosvs; to St. Thomas’s hos- 
pital; to the London workhouse ; to several presbyterian 
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meetings in the country ; to the college of Glasgow ; to 
the society for the reformation of manners ; to the society 
of Scotland for propagating Christian knowledge; to the 
society for New-England, to support two persons to preach 
to the Indians ; to the maintaining of charity-schools in 
Wales, and tlie support of students ; for the distribution 
of Bibles, and pious books among the poor, &c. He also 
ordered a convenient building to be purchased, or erected^ 
for the reception of his own library, and the curious col- 
lection of Dr. Bates, which he purchased for that purpose, 
at the expence of between five and six hundred pounds. 
Accordingly, a considerable number of years after his death, 
a commodious building was erected by subscription among 
the opulent dissenters, in Redcross-street, Cripplegate, 
where the doctor’s books were deposited, and by subse- 
quent additions, the collection has become a very consider- 
able one. It is also a depository for paintings of noncon- 
formist ministers, which are now very numerous; of ma- 
nuscripts, and other matters of curiosity or utility. In 
this place, the dissenting ministers meet for transacting all 
business relating to the general body. Registers of births 
of the children of proiesiant dissenters are also kept here 
with accuracy, and have been, in the courts of law, allowed 
equal validity with parish registers. 7’he librarian, who 
resides in the house, is usually a minister, chosen from 
among the English presbyterians, to which denomination 
the founder belonged. Dr. Williams’s publications, be- 
sides his Gospel Truth stated,*’ are chiefly sermons 
preached on ocinisioii of ordinations, or funerals. Tiiese 
were published together in 1738, 2 vols. 8vo, with some 
account of his life.‘ 

WILLIAMS (David), a literary and religious projector 
of some note,' was born at a village near Cardigan, in 1738, 
and after receiving the rudiments of education, was placed 
ki a school or college at Carmarthen, preparatory to the 
dissenting ministrj^ ; which profession he entered upon in 
obedience to parental authority, but very contrary to his 
own inclination. His abilities and acquirements even then 
appeared of a superior order; but he has v>ften in the lat- 
ter fiart of his life stated to the writer of his memo rs, in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, that he had long considered it 

' Calamy.— rjoM, Diet.— -Memoirs of his Life, 17 IS, Svo, — ^Wilson’s Hist, of 
Dissenting Churehes. — The best account of the controversy relating to Dr. Crisp 
is in Nelson’s Life of bishop Bull, pp. 859— *76. 
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as a severe misfortune, that the most injurious impressions 
were made upon his youthful and ardent mind by the cold, 
austere, oppressive, and unamiable manner in which the 
doctrines and duties of religion were disguised in the stern 
and rigid habits of a severe puritanical master. From this 
college l>e took the office of teacher to a small congrega- 
tion at Frome, in Somersetshire, and after a short resi- 
dence was removed to a more weighty charge at Exeter. 
There the eminent abilities and engaging manners of the 
young preacher opened to him the seductive path of plea- 
sure ; when the reproof that some elder members of the 
society thought necessary, being administered in a manr>er 
to awaken resentment rather than contrition ; and the eagle 
eye of anger discovering in his accusers imperfections of a 
different character indeed, but of tendency little suited to 
a public disclosure, the threatened recrimination suspended 
the proceedings, and an accommodation took place, by 
which Mr. Williams left Exeter, and was engaged to the 
superinteiKlcnce of a dissenting congregation at Highgate. 
After a residence there of a year or two, he made his first 
appearance in 1770, as an author, by a “ Letter to Darid 
Garrick,” a judicious and masterly critique on the actor, 
but a sarcastic personal attack on the man, intended to 
rescue Mossop from the supposed unjust displeasure of the 
modern Koscius : tliis effect was produced, Mossop w'a« 
liberated, and the letter withdrawn from the booksellers. 
Shortly after appeared The Philosopher, in three Con- 
versations,” which were much read, and attracted con- 
siderable noiice. This was soon followed by ‘‘ Essays on 
Public Worship, Patriotism, and Projects of Reformation;" 
written and published upon the occasion of the leading re- 
ligions controversy of tl>e day ; but though they obtained 
considerable circulation, they appear not to have softened 
the asperities of either of th'. . ontendiiig parties. The 
Appendix to these Essays gave a vsirong indication of tlnii 
detestation of intolerance, bigotry, and hypocrisy whicli 
formed the leading character of his subsequent life, and 
which had been gradually taking possession of his mind 
from the conduct of soi ie of the circle of associates into 
wbi^’b his proiessiori had thrown him. 

He published two volumes of “ Sermons,” chiefly upon 
Keligious •icrisy, and then discontinued the exercise 
of his profession, and his connection with the body of dis- 
senleia. He now turned bis thoughts to the education of 
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youth, and in 1773, published A Treatise on Education,’* 
recommendhig a nnethod founded on the plans of Comme- 
nius and Rousseau, which he proposed to carry into effect. 
He took a house in Lawrence-street, Chelsea, married a 
young lady not distinguished either by fortune or connec- 
tion, and soon found himself at the head of a lucrative and 
prosperous establishment. A severe domestic misfortune 
in the death of his wife blighted this prospect of fame and 
fortune ; his fortitude sunk under the shock ; his anxious 
attendance upon her illness injured his own health, the in- 
ternal concerns of the family became disarranged, and he 
left his house and his institution, to which he never again 
returned. 

During his residence at Chelsea, he became a member 
of a select club of political and literary characters, to one 
of whom, the celebrated Benjamin Franklin, he afforded 
an asylum in his house at Chelsea during the popular fer- 
ment against him, about the time of the commencement of 
the American war. In this club was formed the plan of 
public worship intended to unite all parties and persuasions 
in one comprehensive form. Mr. ^Villiams drew up and 
published, ‘‘ A Liturgy on the universal principles of Re- 
ligion and Morality and afterwards printed two volumes 
of Lectures, delivered with this Liturgy at the chapel in 
Margare^t- street, Cavendish-square, opened April 7, 1776. 
This service continued about four years, but with so little 
public support, that the expence of the establishment 
nearly involved the lecturer in the loss of his liberty. As 
the plan proposed to include in one act of public worship 
every class of men v^dio acknowledged the being of a God, 
and the utility of public prayer and praise, it necessarily 
left unnoticed every other point of doctrine; intending, 
that without expressing them in public w'orship, every man 
should be left in unmolested possession of iiis own pe( uliar 
opinions in private. This, however, would not satisfy any 
of the various classes and divisions of Christians; it was 
equally obnoxious to the churchman and to the dissenter; 
and as even the original proposers, though consisting only 
of five or six, could not long agree, seve al of them at- 
tempting to obtain a more marked expresdon of tin 'r own 
peculiar opinions and dogmas, the plan necessarily expired. 
Mr. Williams now occupied bis time and ta lents ijn assisting 
gentlemen whose education had been defective, and in 
forwarding their qualifications for the senate, the dipio- 
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macy^ and the learned professions. In this employment 
he prepared, and subsequently published, Lectures on 
Political Principles,” and Lectures on Education, ”^in 
3 vols. His abilities also were ever most readily and cheer- 
fully employed in the cause of friendship and benevolence j 
and many persons under injury and distress have to ac- 
knowledge the lasting beneht of his energetic and power- 
ful pen. 

During the alarm in 1780 he published a tract, entitled 
‘‘ A Plan of Association on Constitutional Principles 
and in 1782, on occasion of the county meetings and asso- 
ciations, he gave to the public his “ Letters on Political 
Liberty;” the most important perhaps of all his works; it 
was extensively circulated both in England and France, 
having been translated into French by Brissot, and was the 
occasion of its author being invited to Paris, to assist in 
the formation of a constitution for that country. He con- 
tinued about six months in Paris ; and on the death of the 
king, and declaration of war against this country, took leave 
of his friends of the Girondist party, with an almost pro- 
phetic intimation of the fate that awaited them. He 
brought with him on his return a letter from the minister of 
war, addressed to lord Grenville, and intended to give Mr. 
Williams, who was fully and confidentially entrusted with 
the private sentiments and wishes of the persons then in 
actual possession of the government of France, an oppor- 
tunity of conveying those sentiments and wishes to the 
British ministry. Mr. Williams delivered the letter into 
the hands of Mr. Aust, the under secretary of state, but 
never heard from lord Grenville on the subject. Some 
further curious circumstances relating to this transaction 
are detailed in a page or two, corrected by Mr. Williams 
himself, in Bisset’s ‘‘ History of George ill.” 

Previously to receiving this in vitation he had removed 
from Russell -street to Brompton, fo; the purpose of exe- 
cuting an engagement he had formed with Mr. Bowyer, to 
superintend the splendid edition of Hume, and write a 
continuation of the history; but after his return from 
France he found himself in an extraordinary situation, for 
at the very time he bad been denounced in France as 
rojdlist, he had been branded in his own country as a de- 
mocrat ; and was informed that his engagement respect- 
ing the History of England could not be carried into elTect, 
in consequence, as it was stated, of an intimation having 
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heen given that the privilege of dedication to the crown 
would be withdrawn if he continued the work. About this 
tipie he published the ** Lessons to a young Prince,’’ and 
engaged in, and afterwards executed, the History of 
Monmouthshire,” in one vol. 4to, with plates by his friend 
the rev. John Gardner. 

With regard to the circumstance upon which he always 
seemed inclined to rest bis fame, and which was most dear 
to his heart — the establishment of the Literary Fund, he 
bad, so far back as the time of his residence at Chelsea, 
projected a plan for the assistance of deserving authors in 
distress ; and after several ineffectual attempts, he so far 
succeeded in 1788 and 1789 as to found the institution, 
and commence its benevolent operations, and with unre- 
mitting zeal and activity devoted the full force of his abili- 
ties, and the greater part of his time and attention, to 
foster and support the infant institution. He had the 
heartfelt satisfaction of seeing it continually rise in public 
estimation, and at length honoured with the illustrious pa- 
tronage of his royal highness the prince of Wales, who 
generously bestowed an annual donation for the purpose of 
providing a houj»e for the use of the society, and expressly 
desired that Mr. Williams should reside in it. A singular 
and striking work, written by Mr. Williams and several of 
his zealous and able coadjutors, who each put their names 
to their own several productions, was given by the public 
under the title of ‘‘The Claims of Literature; explanatory 
of the Nature, Formation, and Purposes of the Institution.” 

During the peace of Amiens Mr. Williams again visited 
Paris, and is supposed to have been then intrusted witli 
some confidential mission from the government of his own 
country, his remarkable figure having previously been 
noticed entoring the houses of several of the higher mem- 
bers of the then administration. On his return he published 
a much enlarged edition of a little work which the alarm ol 
invasion had induced him to write, entitled “ Regulations 
of Parochial Police;” and he is thought to have been the 
author of a sort of periodical publication which appeared 
about that time in numbers, “ Egeria; < » Elementary 
dies on the Progress of Nations in Pjiiiical Ec iiiomy, 
Legislation, and Government;” but which docs not ap- 
pear to have heen continued beyond the first volume. 
The last acknowledged work that proceeded from his 
prolific pen was, “ Preparatory Studies for Political Rc- 
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formers.” It is curious and instructive to observe thc^ 
marked and striking effect produced by his experience? 
of reform and reformers in the struggles of, and conse- 
quent upon, the French revolution ; his diction retains 
its full vigour, but his anticipations are much less san- 
guine, and his opinions on the pliability of the materials on 
which reformers are to operate, or in other words, on the 
real character of human nature, seem much changed. About 
live years before his death he was seized with a severe pa- 
ralytic affection, from which he |nirtially recovered, hut 
continued to suffer the gradual loss of his corporeal and 
mental powers; his memory became very considerably 
impaired, and for some length of time preceding his de- 
cease he was unable to walk or move without assistance. 
The lender assiduities of an affectionate niece soothed the 
sorrows of declining nature, and received from him tiie 
most affecting and frequent expressions of gratitude. The 
state of his mind cannot be so well depicted as by himself 
in the following letter, one of the last he ever wrote, and 
addressed to a clergyman of the church of England, in the 
country : 

‘‘ Dear Sir, 

I am now drawing near my end, and am desirous io 
conclude my days in peace. I have outlived almost all my 
relations and all my acquaintance ; and 1 am desirous to 
exchange the most sincere and cordial forgiveness with 
those I have in any sort offended. I had once a great re- 
gard for you ; why it was not continued I have lorgottcn. 
Indeed, a paralytic stroke has greatly’ destroyed my me- 
mory, and will soon destroy me. 1 take leave of my friends 
and acquaintance ; among others 1 take leave of yon. 1 
greatly esteemed you and your worthy father, and I hope 
you will only remember what you saw commendable and 
good in me, and believe me ’ sincerely yours. I). W.” 

It will readily be supposed that this letter brought the 
gentleman immediately to town ; and his friendly offices of 
kindness contributed very much during the last two y< 
to the comfort and consolation of his suffering friend, who 
breathed his last on Saturda} morning, the 29ili otJune 
1816, and was interred the Saturday following, in 
Anne’s churefr, Soho, under this inscription ; 

David Williams, esq. aged 78 years ; 

Founder of the Literary Fund. 

In the words of his friend, captain Thomas Morris, 
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distinguishing traits of Mr. Williams’s character were, a 
boundless philanthropy and disinterestedness ; studious of 
every acquisition that forms the taste, but applying the 
strength of his genius to the arts of government and edu- 
cation as objecis of the highest importance to the welfare 
of nations and the happiness of individuals. In his dress 
elegantly plain ; in domestic life attentive to the niceties 
of decorum ; in public politely ceremonious ; in all his 
manners dignified and distinguished ; in conversation ele- 
vated ; in his person tall and agreeable, having a com- 
manding look softened with aflability.” 

A review of the life and writings of this remarkably gifted 
man strongly^ illustrates the observation, that political and 
moral philosophy, theories of government and education, 
even when displayed with splendid ability, and enforced 
witli the most enj^atring benevolence, and with the best 
and most earnest motives of doing good, are found by a 
painful experience to be wholly inadequate to the task of 
reforming mankind, if employed without the aid of Chris- 
tianity ; it is the Gospel alone that can reach the weak and 
erring heart of man, and found the reformation and im* 
l)rovcmeiu of societies upon the purity, the virtue, and the 
piety of individuals. But to this very necessary knowledge 
Mr. Williams \va> a stranger. In early life he appears to 
have formed himself on the model of the Voliaires, Rous- 
seaus, D’Alemberts, and other French writers of a similar 
stamp. Tiiey unfortunately had to operate on weak minds, 
and produced incalculable mischief. David Williams, by 
bringing forward his opinions ami his schemes in a country 
where genuine religion is understood, and at all times ably 
defended, sunk under the argument and ridicule which he 
had to encounter, and became a harmless visionary. ‘ 

WILLIAMS (Griffith), bishop of Ossory, in Irek lul, 
was born at Caernarvon, in North Wales, about 1589. In 
1603 he was sent to Oxford by his uncle ; but this relation 
fiailing to support him, he was, after two years, received 
at Cambridge by the kindness of a friend, and admitted of 
Jesus college, where he took his degrees in and after 
entering into holy orders, was appointed ci rate of 
well, in Middlesex. Afterwards the earl of Southampton 
gave him the rectory ot Foscot, in Bucking! imshire; and 
ne was for some years lecturer of St. Peter’s, Cheapside, 

> Gent. Mag. vol. LXXXVI. 

VoL. XXXII. I 
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Loudon. While in this situation, he informs us, his 
persecutions began from the puritans,” who took offence 
at something he bad preached and printed ; and it was now 
he published bis first book, called The Resolution of Pi- 
Jate,” which neither Harris nor Wood mention among his 
works; and another called ‘‘The Delight of the Saints. 
A most comfortable treatise of grace and peace, and many 
other excellent points, whereby men may live like saints 
on earth, and become true saints in heaven,” Lond. 1622, 
fol, reprinted 1635. His boldness in the pulpit raised him 
many enemies, but their persecutions were for some time 
of no avail, until at length they prevailed on the bishop of 
London to suspend him. This appears to have been in his 
twenty-seventh year, when, notwithstanding, he wnent back 
to Cambridge and took his degree of B. D. On his return 
to London he found friends in Abbot, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and in the chancellor Egerton, who gave him the 
living of Llan-Lechyd, in the diocese of Bangor, worth 
100/. and a better rectory than what he was suspended from 
by the bishop of London. He now found a new enemy. 
Refusing another living in exchange for what he had just 
got, the bishop of Bangor presented certain articles against 
him ex officio^ and he was again obliged to appeal to the 
Arches. The bishop of Bangor being in town, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury sent tor them both, and checked the 
bishop for his prosecution, and gave Mr. Williams a licence 
to preach through several dioceses of his province. 

After remaining four years in the diocese of Bangor, in 
which the bishop’^s conduct made him uneasy, he went to 
Cambridge, and took his degree of D. D. and returning to 
London became domestic chaplain to the earl of Mont- 
gomery (afterwards earl of Pembroke) and tutor to his 
children, and was promoted to be ebrp^ain lo the king, 
prebendary of Westminster, and dean of Bangor, to the 
last of wdiich preferments he was instituted March 28, 1634; 
and he held this deanery in comrnendam tdl his death. He 
says that, “before he was forty j old, he 7iarroit^y 
escaped being elected bishop of St. He remained 

in the enjoyment of these preferments al>out twelve years, 
and in 1641 was advanced to ilie bisiiopric of Ossory, but 
the Irisb rebellion breaking out in less than a month alter 
his consecration, he w.*.> forced u> lake refuge in England, 
and joined the court, being : ^ atteriviance on Ins majesty, 
as one of his chaplains, at the battle of Edge-hill, Oct. 23, 
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1642. He remaineil also with the king during the greater 
part of tile winter at Oxford, and then retired to Wales to 
be at more leisure to write his Discovery of Mysteries, 
or the plots of the parliament to overthrow both church 
and state,” published at Oxford, 1643, 4to. In the fol- 
lowing year he published his ** Jura majestatis; the rights 
of kings both in church and state, granted, first by God, 
secondly, violated by rebels, and thirdly, vindicated by 
the truth,” Oxford, 4to. He had also published in 1643, 
at the same place, ‘‘Viiidicite reguni, or the Grand Re- 
bellion,” ike. 

In the mean time he was employed to go to London to 
try to bring over the earl of Pembroke to the royal cause 
(two of whose sons were with the king at Oxford, and had 
been the bishop’s pupils). This task he undertook, sur- 
rounded as it was with danger, and obnoxious as he knew 
himself to be by his pul)lications. The negociatioii failed, 
and the earl was so incensed, that Dr. Williams had rea- 
son to think he would deliver him up to parliament, who 
had recently ordered his last mentioned publication to be 
burnt. He contrived, therefore, and not without some 
difficulty, to obtain a p«iss from the lord mayor of London, 
a poor pillaged preacher of Ireland,” and by this 
means got to Nortliampton, and thence to Oxford, whence 
he went first to Wales, and then to Ireland, where he re- 
mained until after the liattle of Naseby, in 1645. 

After this he underwent a scries of hardships for his 
loyalty, and lived sometimes in Wales and sometimes in 
Ireland, in a very precarious way, until the restoration. 
As soon as he heard the ^^r^t news of that event he went to 
Dublin, and preaching on the day of his arrival at St. 
Bride’s, was the first man in Irelarul who publicly prayed 
for the king. He then repaired to his diocese, and finding 
his palace as well as his cathedral in ruins, set himself to 
rej)air both, but found many difficulties, and was involved 
ii» many law-su/ts before he could recover the rcN-enues 
belonging to the see. He appears to have been perfectly 
disinterested, for, besides what he laid out on these re- 
pairs, he devoted the greater part of his income to cha- 
ritable jiiirposes. He died at Kilkenny, March 29, 1672, 
m the eighty-third year of his age, and was onried on the 
south-side of the chancel of the cathedral. 

Bish 9 p Williams’s other works were, 1. J'^even golden 
candlesticks, bolding the seven greatest light of Christian 

I 2 
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lleligion,” Lonil. 1627, 4to. 2: The True Cluircli shewed 
to all men that desire to be members of the same : in six 
books, containing the whole body of divinity,” ibid. 1629, 
fol. 3. ‘‘ The right way to the best Religion; wherein is 
largely explained the sum and principal heads of the Gospel, 
in certain sermons and treatises,” ibid. 1636, fol. 4. The 
great Antichrist revealed,” ibid. 1660, fol. In tliis heat- 
tempted to prove that Antichrist was neither pope, nor 
Turk, nor any one person, but the party which overthrew 
the cliurch and state. He published also some other trea- 
tises arising from the circumstances of the times, and many 
sermons afterwards published collectively, in 1662, fol. 
and 166(), 4to. His most curious production, and from 
which the preceding circumstances of lifs life are taken, is 
entitled ‘‘ Tlje persecution and oppression of John Bale, 
and Griffith Williams, bishops of Ossory,” Lond. 1664, 
4to. In this he institutes a parallel between bishop Bale 
and himself, as promoted to the same sec at the mere mo- 
tion of kings, without any interest or application ; both 
violently expelled from the same house; both their perse- 
cutions occasioned by their pulpit performances ; the one 
by popish, the other by puritan advcKsarics ; both their 
dangers by scM were great; both persecuted by false ac- 
cusers ; to uhich Mr. Harris adds, “the same licentious 
.spirit of railing appears in their writings, which no apology 
can excuse.” ‘ 

WILLIAMS (John), an English prelate of great abilities 
•fid very distinguished c haracter, was the youngest sou ot’ 
tdw'ard U’illiaius, esfj. of Aber-Convvay, in Caernarvon- 
shire, in Wales, where he was born March 25, 1582. He 
was educated at the public school ..c Uulbin, in 1598, and 
at sixteen }eccs ot age admitted at 8t. JoInTs college, iff 
Cambridge. Ili^ natural parts were very uncommon, and 
liis application still more so ; lor lie was of so singular and 
hapjiy a constitution, that from his youth upwards lie never 
required more than three n ‘urs bleep out of tlie twenty- 
four for the purposes of perfc:t f :th. He took the de- 
gree of A. B. in 1602, and was mao’ ^ fellow of bis college ; 
yet this lir.st piece of preferment was obtained by a manda- 
mus from James I. Hi.s manner of studying had somethini; 
particular in it. He used to allot one month to a certain 
province, csteemiiig vai’ alm -it as refreshing as cessa- 


* Aili. Ox. vol. II.— Harris’s «>ditic»n of Ware’s Works. 
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tion from labour; at the end of which he would take up 
some other subject, and so on, till he came round to his 
former courses. This method he observed, especially in 
Ills theological studies; and he found his account in it- He 
was also an exact philosopher, as well as an able divine, 
and admirably versed in all branches of literature. In 1605, 
when he took his master’s degree, he entertained his friends 
at the commencement in a splendid manner, for he was 
naturally generous, and was liberally supplied with money 
by his friends and patrons. John lord Lumley often fur- 
nished him both with books and money ; and Dr. Richard 
Vaughan, bishop of London, who was related to him, gave 
him an invitation to spend his time at bis palace at vacation 
limes. Being thus introduced into the best company, con- 
tributed greatly towards polishing his nianuers. 

He was not, however, so inucli distinguished for his 
learning, as for his dexterity and skill in business. When 
he was no more than five and twenty, he was employed by 
the college in some coticerns of theirs ; on which occasions 
he WHS sometinies admitted to speak before archbishop* 
Barunoft, uho was exceedingly taken with his engaging 
wit and decent behaviour. Another time he was deputed, 
by the masters and follows of his college, their agent to 
court, to [)efiuon the king for a mortmain, an irjcrease 
of their mainttmance ; on this occasion lie succeeded in his 
suit, ami was taken particular notice of by the king; for, 
there was something in him which liis majesty liked so well, 
that he told him of it lonti: after when he came to lie his 
princi[)al officer. He entered into orders in his twenty- 
seventh year ; and took a small living, which lay beyond 
St, Edmund’s Bury, upon the coniines of Norfolk. In 
\G\{ lie was instituted to the rectory of Grafton Regis, in 
Norihamptonsliirc, at the king’s presentation ; and the 
same year was recoinmended to the lord -chancellor P'ger- 
ton for his <;haplain, but olitaiued leave of the chanci llar 
fo contirmo one year longer at Cambridge, in ordtM* to 
serve the office of proctor of the universiiv. While Mr. 
Williams was in this post, ilie duke of Wirtemherg and his 
train happened to pay a visit to the university. The duke 
having the reputation of a learned prince, it was thought 
proper to entertain him with learned disputations. Mr. 
Williams being on this occasion presidMU or inot ,?raior, 
performed his part with equal skill and address. Out of 
compliment to the duko he confirmed ah his reasons with 
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quotations from the eminent professors of the German uni- 
versities, which was so acceptable to the duke and his re- 
tinue, that they would not part with Mr. Williams from 
their company while they continued at Cambridge, and 
afterwards carried him with them to the palace at New- 
market, and acquainted the king with the honour he had 
done to the literati of their country. The following year 
Mr. Williams took the degree of B. D. and afterwards 
chiefly resided in the house of his patron, lord Egerton, 
who advised witij him on many occasions, and testified his 
regard for him by various promotions, particularly the 
rectory of Grafton Underwood, in Northamptonshire ; and 
in 1613 he was made precentor of Lincoln; rector of 
Waldgrave, in Northamptonshire, in 1614; and between 
that year and 1617 was collated to a prebend and resi- 
dentiaryship in the church of Lincoln, and to prebends in 
those of Peterborough, Hereford, and St. David’s, besides 
a sinecure in North Wales. 

The chancellor Egerton dying the 15th of March, 1616- 
17, gave Williams some books and papers, all written with 
his own hand. His lordship, upon the day of his deatii, 
called Williams to him, and told him that if he wanted 
money he would leave him such a legacy in his will as 
should enable him to begin the world like a g( ntleman.” 

Sir,” says Williams, I kiss your bands : you have tilled 
my cup full; I am far from w'ant, unless it be of your 
lordship’s directions how to live in the world if 1 survive 
you.” Well,” said the chancellor, “ I know you are 
an expert workman ; take these tools to work with ; they 
are the best I have and so gave him the books and papers. 
Bishop Hacket lys that he saw the notes ; and that they 
were collections for the well-ordering the Ingh court of 
parliament, tlie court of *^*hancery, che star-chamber, and 
the council-board : so that he had a good stock to set up 
with ; and Hack.:t does not dc» bt but his system of politics 
was drawn from chancellor EgertOM**^ apers. . 

When sir Francis Bacon was ruaur keeper, he of- 

fered to continue Williams his chaplain ; who, however, 
declining it, was made a justice of the peace by bis lord- 
sliip for the county of Northampton. He was made king’s 
chaplain at the sam*' time ?nd liad orders to attend his 
majesty in his vioritu rn pio;;fess, wtiich was to begin soon 
after ; but the bishop of Winchester got leave for him to 
stay and to take hN doctor’s degree, for the sake of giving 
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entertainment to Marco Antonio de Dominis, archbishop 
of Spalato, who was lately come to England, and designed 
to be at Cambridge the commencement following. The 
questions which he maintained for his degree were, Su- 
premus magistratus non est excommunicabilis,” and ^‘Sub- 
ductio calicis est mntilatio sacrametui ct sacerdotii.” Dr. 
Williams now retired to his rectory of Waldgrave, where 
he had been at the expciice, before he came, of building, 
gardening, and planting, to render it an agreeable resi- 
dence. He had also provided a choice collection of books, 
whicli he studied with his usual diligence. As a minister 
he was very attentive to the duties of his function. He 
read prayers constantly on Wednesdays and Fridays, and 
preached tw'rce every Sunday at Waldgrave, or at Grafton ; 
performing in his turn also at Kettering, in a lecture 
preached b}" an association of the best divines in that 
neighbourhood. It was a common saying with him, that 
“ the way to get the credit from the nonconformists was, 
to out-prench them.’* And his preaching was so much 
liked that his church used to be thronged wdth the gentry 
of the nciglibouring parishes as well as bis own. In the 
moan time, Ik* was. most of all distinguished for his ex- 
?en.sive ( liarities to the poor ; the decrepid, the aged, the 
'vidow, and the fatherless, were sure of a welcome share in 
Ills hospitality. 

In 16 19 Dr. Williams preacdied before theking on Matth. 
ii. 8, and printed liis sermon l>y his majesty’s order. The 
same year lie was collated to the deanery of Salisbury, and 
the year after rermjved to the deanery of Westminster. He 
obtained this preferment by the interest of the marquis of 
Buckingham, whom for some time he neglected to court, 
says bishop Hacket, for two reasons ; first, because he 
mightily suspected the continuance of the marquis in fa- 
vour at court; secondly, because he saw that the marquis 
was very apt suddenly to look cloudy upon his creatures, 

if he had raised them up on purpose to cast them down. 
However, once, w'hen the doctor was attending the king, 
in the absence of the marquis, his majesty asked him 
abruptly, and witiiout any relation to tlie discourse then in 
hand, When he was at Buckingham r” “Sir,” said the 
doctor, “ I have had no business to resort it) his lordship.” 
‘‘But,” replied the king, “wheresoever i** is, you must 
go to him about niy business ; ’ which he accordingly did, 
and the marquis received him courteously He took this 
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as a hint from the king to visit the marquis, to whom he 
was afterwards serviceable in furthering his marriage with 
the great heiress, the earl of Rutland’s daughter. He re- 
claimed her ladyship from the errors of the Church of 
Rome to the faith and profession of the Church of England ; 
in order to which he drew up the elements of the true re- 
ligion for her use, and printed twenty copies of it with no 
name, only, “ By an old prebend of Westminster.” 

The lord chancellor Bacon being removed from his office 
in May lt)2l, VV^illiams was made lord keeper of the great 
seal of England, the lOtii of July following; and the same 
month bishop of Lincoln, with the deanerv of Westminster, 
and the rectory of Waldgrave, in cominendaiii. When the 
great seal was brought to the king from lord Bacon, his 
majesty was overheard by some near bin) to say, upon the 
delivery of it to him, Now by my soule, 1 am pained at 
the heart where to bestow this ; for, as to my lawyers, 1 
thinke they he all knaves.” In this high office bishop Wil- 
liams discharged his duties with eminent ability, and with 
extraordinary diligence and assiduity. It is said by Hac- 
ket, that when our prelate first entered upon tlic office, he 
liacl such a load of business, that he was forced to sit by 
candle-liglu in the court of cliancery two hours before 
day, and to remain there till hetwc'cn eiglit and nine; 
after which he repaired u, tlie House of Beers, where 
he sat as speaker till twelve or one every day. After a 
short repast at home, he then returued to hear the causes 
in chancery, which he could not dispatch in the morning ; 
or if he attended the council at W hitehall, he came hack 
towards evening, and followed his <*hancery business till 
eight at night, oid later. After this when he came home, 
he perused svhat papers his secretary b ought to him ; and 
when that was done, though late in the night, lie prepared 
himself for the business which was to he transacted next 
morning in the House of Lords. And it is said that when 
he had been one year lord keepei, ^ hud fimdly concluded 
more causes than had been decided n; ilte jireceding seven 
years. In the 8tar-chamber he behaved with more lenity 
and moderation in general, than was usual among the 
judges of that court. He would excuse himself from in- 
flicting any severe c'»i poraJ puni.shrnent upon an offender, 
by saying tha» ‘^'ouncils had forbidden bishops from med- 
dling vith blood in a judicial form.” In pecuniary fines be 
was also very lenient, and very ready to remit his own share 
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in fines. Of this we have the following instance. Sir 
Francis Inelefield had asserted before witnesses, that he 
could prove this holy bishop judge had been bribed by some 
that had fared well in their causes.” Tlie lord keeper im- 
mediately called upon sir Francis to prove his assertion, 
which he being unal)le to do, was fined some thousand 
pounds to be paid to the king and the injured party. Soon 
after bishop Williams sent for sir Francis, and told him he 
would give him a demonstration that he was above a bribe; 
and ‘‘ for my part,” said be, I forgive you every penny of 
my fine, and will beg of his majesty to do the same.” This 
piece of gent.rosity made sir Francis acknowledge his fault, 
and he was afterwards received into some degree of friend- 
ship and acquaintance with tlie lord keeper. Weldon’s 
charge of corruption against Williams seems to be equally 
ill founded, iiDtliing of tlie kind liaving ever been proved. 

Bishop Witiiauis was very desirous of keeping upon good 
terms with tlie favourite Buckiugliam, but it appears, not- 
wiibsiaiiding, that he withstood iVnn when he had just rea- 
son for it. Mo sometimes also gave Buckingham good ad- 
vice, which being delivered with freedom, could not be very 
acceptable to tlie haughty favourite. Ilis resolution in 
opposing Buckingham’s designs, when he saw weighty rea- 
sons for it, was so reniarkahle that the king used to say, 
that “ be was a stout man, and durst do more than himself.” 
Jarniirs sometimes really appeared afraid of openly express- 
ing his dislike at such of Buckingham’s actions as he really 
disapproved ; and we are told that his majesty thanked 
God, that he had put Williams into the place of lord 
keeper; for,” said he, “ he that will not wrest justice 
for Buckingliam’s sake, whom he loves, will never be 
corrupted with money which he never loved.” And be- 
cause the lord keeper bad lived for the space of three year* 
upon the bare revenues of his office, and was not richer by 
the sale of/ine cursitor’s place in all that time, his majesty 
* gave hi|n a bountiful new-year’s gift, thinking that it was 
but reasonable to encourage, by his liberality, a man who 
never sought after wealth by the sordid means of extortion 
or bribery. 

The lord keeper made use of his influence with the king, 
in behalf of several noblemen who wer : under the royal 
displeasure and in confinenieiu. He pi evaded with hi* 
majesty to set at liberty the earl of Northumberland, wb > 
had been fifteen years a prisoner in th^- Tower. He pro 
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cured also the enlargement of the earls of Oxford and 
Arundel, both of whom had been a considerable time under 
confinement. He employed likewise his good offices with 
the king, in behalf of many others of inferior rank, parti- 
cularly some clergymen who offended by their pulpit free- 
doms. ^ One instance we shall extract from his principal 
biographer, as a proof of his address, and knowledge of 
king Jaines’s peculiar temper. A Mr. Knight, a young di- 
' vine at Oxford, had advanced in a sermon somewhat which 
was said to be derogatory to the king’s prerogative. For 
this he was a long time imprisoned, and a charge was about 
U) be drawn up against him, to impeach him for treason- 
able doctrine. One Dr. W^hite, a clergyman far advanced 
in years, uas likewise in danger of a prosecution of the 
same kind. Bishop Williams was very desirous of bring- 
ing both these gentlemen off, and hit on the following con- 
trivance. Some instructions had been appointed lo be 
drawn up by his care and direction, for the performance of 
useful and orderly preaching; which being umler his hand 
to dispatch, lie now besought his majesty that this proviso 
might pass among the rest, that none of the clergy should 
be permitted to preacli before the age of thirty years, nor 
after three-score. On my soul,” said the king, the 
devil, or some fit of madness is in the motion ; for 1 have 
many great wits, and of clear distillation, that have preached 
before me at Koystori and Newmarket to my great liking, 
that are under thirty. And my prelates and chaplains, 
that are far stricken in years, are the best masters of that 
faculty that Europe affords.” “ I agree to all this,” an- 
swered the lord keep'er, “ and since your majesty will 
allow both young a ul old to go up into the pulpit, it is 
but justice that y ou shew indulgence to the young ones if 
they run into errors before therr wits be settled (for every 
apprentice is allowed to mar some work before he be cun- 
ning in the mystery of his trade), . nd pity lo the old ones, 
if some of them fall into dotage wlu their brains grow 
dry. Will your majesty conceive displeasu e, and not lay 
it down, if the former set your teeth on edge sometimes, 
before they are mellow-wise ; and if the doctrine of the 
latter be touched with a blemish, when they begin to be 
rotten, and to drop from he trc. • ” ‘‘ 'This is not unfit for 
consideration,” said the king, ** but what do you drive at?” 

Sir,” replied Williams, first to beg your pardon for 
mine own boldness ; t!.en to remember you that Knight is 
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a beardless boy, from whom exactness of judgment could 
not be expected. And that White is a decrepit, spent 
man, who had not a fee-simple, but a lease of reason, and 
it is expired. Both these that have been foolish in their 
several extremes of years. I prostrate at the feet of your 
princely clemency.” In consequence of this application, 
king James readily granted a pardon to both of them. 

Bishop Williams continued ill favour during this reign, 
and attended king James at his death, and preached his 
funeral-sermon, on 2Chron. ix. 29, 30, 31, which was after- 
wards printed, That king had promised to confer upon 
him the archbishopric of York at the next vacancy ; but 
his lordship’s conduct in many points not being agreeable 
to the duke of Buckingham, he was removed by Charles 
I. from bis post of lord keeper, Oct. 1626. He was ordered 
also not to appear in parliament, but refused to comply 
with that order, and taking his seat in the House of Peers, 
promoted the petition of right. 

For four years after Williams was consecrated bishop 
of Lincoln, the inultijilicity of bis affairs prevented his 
visiting his clergy, yet his government, it is said, was such 
as to give content to his whole diocese. He managed the 
affairs of it with the greatest exactness by faithful substi- 
tutes, who g.ive him a just account of all matters, so that 
he knew the name and character of every one of his clergy, 
and took care to encourage the deserving. When now, 
iiowever, he came to Bugden, he found it necessary to 
repair his house, and the chapel, which he did at a great 
cxpence, and in a magnificcrit manner. Tlie concourse 
that resorted to this chapel was very great \ and his table 
was generally well filled with gentry, so that tlie historian 
Sanderson, who is no friend to Williams, said, that ‘‘ he 
lived at Bugden more episcopally than any of his prede- 
cessors.” All the great persons and nobility who had oc- 
casion to travel that way, used to call upon his lordship, 
Irom whom they and their retinue were sure of a hearty 
welcome, and the best entertainment. All the neighbour- 
ing clergy also, and many of the yeomanry, were free to 
come to his table, and, indeed, he seldom sat down with- 
out some of the clergy. He was also extremely charitable 
to the poor, and used to say, that he would spend his 
own while he had it; for he thought his aaversaries vould 
permit him long to enjoy it.” Had he not lived in this hos- 
pitable manner, yet his conversation, and agreeable man^ 
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ncr of accommodating himself to his guests, were so gene- 
rally pleasing, that he was not likely to be much alone. 
Many members of both universities, the most distinguished 
for their wit and learning, made him frequent visits; so 
that very often, taking the company and entertainment 
together, Bugdeti was said to reseiuble one of the univer- 
sities in commencement time. It was his cnstoui, at his 
table, to have a chapter in the English Bible read daily at 
dinner by one of the choristers, and another at supper in 
Latin by one of liis gentlemen. 

This hospitable and splendid manner of liv ing gave of- 
fence to the court, as he was publicly known to be out of 
favour there. It was said, that sucli a mode of living was 
very improper for a man in ilisgracc. To which he re- 
plied, that ‘‘ he knew not what he had done, to live the 
worse for their sakes, who did not love him,” His family 
was the nursery of several noblemen’s sons ; particularly 
those of the ujaripiis of Hertford, and of the earls of Pem- 
broke, Salisbury, and Leicester. 'riiesc, together with 
many other young gentlemen, hail tutors assigned them, 
of wiiom our prelate took an account, how their pupils 
improved in virtue and learning. '^I'o those who were 
about to be removed to the universities, before lie parted 
with them, he read Ijimself a brief system of logic, which 
lectures even liis own scrvaitis migiit attend who were ca- 
pable of such instruction : and he took particular care 
that they should he thoroughly grounded in the principles 
of religion. He was exceedingly liberal to poor scholars 
in both universities; and his disbursements this way are 
said every year to have amounted to a thopsaud, and 
sometimes to twelve hundred pounds. He was also very 
generous to learned foreigners. Wheti Dr. Peter du Mou- 
lin fled to England, to avoid persecution in France, bishop 
Williams hearing of him, sent his chapl iin, Dr. Macket, to 
pay him a vi^it, and supposing tl.at he might be in want, 
bade him carry bun some mone;, , naming any sum. 
Hacket said, that bo supposed he coiibi not give him loss 
than twenty pounds. I did demur upon the suni,” said 
the bishop, “ to try you. Is twenty pounds a fit gift for 
me to give to a man of his parts and deserts ? Take an 
hundred, and present It frt . me, uul toil Iiim, iie shall 
not want, and I will come shortly and visit him myself;’' 
which iio afterwards did, and supplied Du Moulin’s wants 
while he was in England. lie was also a liberal patron of 
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his countryman John Owen, the epigrammatist, whom 
he maintained for several years, and when he died ke 
buried him, and cM’ected a monument for him at his own 
expcncc. 

In the mean time, the duke of Buckingham was not con- 
tent with having removed our prelate from all power at 
court, but for a long time laboured to injure him, although 
some time before his death he appears to have been rather 
reconciled to him. With Laud, however, Williams found 
all reconciliation impossible, for which it is not easy to 
assign any cause, unless that their political principles were 
in some respects incompatible, and that Laud was some- 
what jealous of the ascendancy which Williams might ac- 
quire, if again restored at court. In consequence of this 
animosity, besides being deprived of the title of privy- 
counsellor, Williams was perpetually harassed with law- 
suits and prosecutions; anti though nothing criminal could 
be proved against him, yet be was, by these means, put 
to great trouble and expence. Amongst other prosecu- 
tions, one arose from the following circumstances, as re- 
lated by his biographer Hacket. “ In the conference 
which the bishop had with his majesty, when he was ad- 
mitted to kiss his hand, after the passing of the petition of 
Right, the king conjuring his lordship to tell him freely, 
how lie might best jugratiale himself with the people, bis 
lortlslii[) repln.nl, ‘ that tlie Puritans were many and strong 
sticklers ; aiul if bis majesty would give but private orders 
to Ids ministers to connive a little at their party, and shew 
them some indulgence, it miglitpei liaps imillify them a lit- 
tle, and make them more pliant; tliough lie did not promise 
that tliey would be trusty long to any government.’ And 
the king answered, that ‘ he bad iliought upon ibis before, 
and would do so.’ About two months after this, the bishop 
at his court at Leicester acted according to this counsel 
resolved iqjon Ijy Ids majesty ; and withal told sir Jolm 
i Lamb and Dr. Sibthoi p bis reason fur it, ‘ that it was not 
only his own, but tlie Koyal pleasure.’ Now Lamb was 
one, who had been formerly infinitely obliged to the bishop : 
but, however, a lireach happening between tiiem, he and 
Sil>tiior[) carried the bishop’s words to bishop Laud, and 
he to tile king, who was then at BiNi am. Hereupon it 
was resolved, that upon the deposition ;.f tliese i o, a bill 
should he drawn up against the bislioji for reve«iling the 
secrets, being a sworn counsel' >r^ That informa- 
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tion, together with some others, being transmitted to the 
council-table, was ordered for the present to be sealed 
up, and committed to the custody of Mr. Trumbal, one 
of the clerks of the council. Nevertheless the bishop made 
a shift to procure a copy of them. And so the business 
rested for some years. However, the bishop was still 
more and more declining in favour, by reason of a settled 
misunderstanding between him and bishop Laud, who looked 
upon Williams as a man who gave encouragement to the 
Puritans, and was cool with respect to our church-disci- 
pline ; while, on the other hand, Williams took Laud to 
be a great favourer of the papists. Laud’s interest at court 
was now so great, that in afiairs of state, as well as of the 
church, he governed almost without controul ; so that a 
multitude of lesser troubles surrounded bishop Williams, 
and several persons attacked him with a view to ingratiate 
themselves at court. Abundance of frivolous accusation 
and little vexatious law-suits were brought against him 
daily ; and it was the height of his adversaries policy to 
empty his purse, and clip his wings, by all the means they 
could invent, tliat so at last he might lie wholly at their 
mercy, and not be able to shift for himself. Notwithstand- 
ing all which, what with his innocency, and what with his 
courage springing from it, he bore up against them all, 
and never shewed an}’ grudge or malice against them. But 
bis lordship, perceiving liimself to be thus perpetually 
harassed, asked the lord Cottington, whether he could tell 
him, what he should do to procure his peace, and such 
other ordinary favours as other bishops had from his ma- 
jesty. To whi(;h the lord Cottingto.i answered, that rhe 
splendor in wh ch lie lived, and the great resort of com- 
pany which came to him, gave oifetice , and that the king 
must needs take it ill, that one under the height of hi.'> 
(Jisplea-;ure should live at so magnificent a rate. In the 
ne.\t place, his majesty vvoulu be better satisfied, if he 
would resign the deanery of Wes^ ister, because he did »» 
not care that he should be so near a !'.e‘glibour at White- 
hall. As for the first of these reasons, his natural temper 
would not suffer him to comply with it, and to moderate 
his expences in hou* e-keeping ; and lie was not so short- 
sighted as to part wi 1 his icanery upon such precarious 
terms: for,' said iie, what health can come from such 

a remedy ? Am I like to be beholden to them for a settled 
tranquiliity, who j ractise upon the ruin of iny e^tate, and 
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the thrall of my honoar ? If I forfeit one preferment for fear, 
will it not encourage them to tear me in piecemeal here- 
after? It is not my case alone, but every man’s ; and if 
the law cannot maintain my right, it can maintain no 
man’s.” So, in spite of all their contrivances to out him, 
he kept the deanery till the king received it from him at 
Oxford in 164 K But they did all they could, since he 
was resolved to hold it, to make him as uneasy as possible 
in it. In this uneasy situation he continued several years; . 
and now it was suflicientjy known to all people how much 
he was out of favour ; so that it was looked upon as a piece 
of merit to assist in his ruin. And this perhaps might be 
some incitement to what sir Robert Osborn, high sheriff of 
Huntingdonshire, acted against him in the levying of the 
ship-money. The bishop, for his part, was very cautious 
to carry himself without ofl'ence in this matter; but sir Ro- 
bert, laying a very unequal levy upon the hundred wlierein 
Bugden was, the bishop wrote courteously to him to rectily 
it, and that he and Ids neighbours would be ready to see 
it collected. Upon this sir Robert, catching at the op- 
portunity, posts up to the court, and makes an heavy com- 
plaint against the bisliop, that he not only refused the 
payment of ship-money himself, hut likewise animated tlie 
hundred to do so too. And yet for all that, when the bi- 
shop afterwards cleared himself before the lords of the 
council, and they were satisfied that he had behaved him- 
self with duty and |)rudence, sir Robert was not repre- 
hended, nor had the bishop any satisfaction given him, nor 
was the levy regulated. After this, was revived the long 
and troublesome trial against the bishop in the Star-cham- 
ber, which commenced in the fonrih year of king Charles 1. 
upon some informations brought against him by Lamb and 
Sibthorp. Here he made so noble a defence of himself, 
that the attorney-general, Noy, grew weary of the cause, 
and .slackened his p'roseciition ; hut that groat lawyer dying, 

• and the information being managed by Kilvert a solicitor, 
the bishop, when the business came to a linal determina- 
tion, was fined 10,000/. to the king, and to suffer impri- 
.somneut during his majesty’s pleasure*, and withal to be 
suspended by the high commission court from all his dig- 
nities, offices, and functions. In his ii'.prisonincnt in the 
Tower, hearing that his majesty would not abate a \y thing 
of his fine, he desired that it might be laken up by 1000/. 
yearly, as his estate would bear it, tiil the whole should 
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be paid ; but he could not have so small a favour granted. 
Upon which Kilvert, the bishop’s avowed enemy, was or- 
dered to go to Bugden and Lincoln, and there to seize 
upon all he could, and bring it immediately into the ex- 
chequer. Kilvert, being glad of this office, made sure of all 
that could be found ; goods of all sorts, plate, books, and 
such like, to the value of 10,000/. of which he never gave 
account but of 800/. I'he timber lie felled ; killed the 
deer in the park; sold an organ, which cost 120/. for 10/.; 
pictures, which cost 400/. for 5/.; made away with what 
books ho pleased, and continued revelling for tliree sum- 
mers in Biigdcn-house. For four cellars of wine, cyder, 
ale, and beer, with wood, hay, corn, and the like, store^ 
up for a year or two, he gave no account at all. And tliiis 
a large personal estate was squandered away, and not the 
lea^t part of the king’s fine paid all this while; wlitneas if 
it had been managed to the best advantage, it would have 
been sufficient to discharge the wliole. It were endless to 
repeat all the contrivances against his lordship during his 
confinement; the bills wliicli were drawn up, and the suits 
commenced against iiiai, as it were on purpose to impo- 
verish liim, and to plunge him into debr, that so, if he 
procured his enlargement from this prison, he miglit not 
be long one of another. However, he bore all tliese af- 
liiciions with the utmost j; *tience ; and if a stranger had 
seen iiis lordship in (he Tovver, lie would never have taken 
him ior a prisoner, but rather for the lord and master of 
the p'lace. For here he lived with his usual cheerfulness 
and hospitality, and wanted only a larger allowance to 
give his guests an heartier welcome , for now ho was con- 
tined to bare 3 0/. a year, a great part of which was con- 
sumed in the very fees of the Tower, lie diverted himsell, 
when alone, sometimes with writing Latin poems; at other 
times with the histories of such as were noted for tlieu 
suffering-^ in lonner ages. Aid for the three years and a 
half that he was confuic^d, he ’ av ,» same man as else-;, 
where, e.xcepiing that his freqncii I iw-suits broke his 
studies often : and it could not be seen that he was the least 
altered in his liealth or the pleasantuC 'S of his temper.” 

At length when the parliament nu t in November 1640, 
bishop Williams pet, ^ jned ine k ^g for bis enlargcnjent, 
and V have his writ of ri.mmons to parliament, which hi.5 
inajesLy ihouglit proper to refuse; but about a fortnight 
after, the IL.use f Lords sent the gciitlemaii-usher of the 
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black rod to demand him of the lieutenant of the Tower^ia 
consequence of which he took his seat among his brethren. 
Some being set on to try how he stood affected to his pro- 
secutors, he answered, that if they had no worse foes than 
him, they might fear no harm ; and that he saluted them 
with the charity of a bishop and when Kilvert came to 
him to crave pardon and indemnity for all the wrongs he 
had done, I assure you pardon,” said the bishop, for 
what you have done before ; but this is a new fault, that 
you take me to be of so base a spirit, as to defile myself 
with treading upon so mean a creature. Live still by 
petty-fogging and impeaching, and think that I have for- 
gotten you.” And now the king, understanding with what 
courage and temper he had behaved himself under his mis- 
fortunes, was pleased to be reconciled to him ; and com- 
manded all orders, filed or kept in any court or registry 
upon the former informations against him, to be taken off, 
razed, and cancelled, that nothing might stand upon record 
to his disadvantage. 

When the earl of Strafford came to be impeached in par- 
liament, Williams defended the rights of the bishops, in a 
very significant speech, to vote in case of blood, as Hacket 
relates; but lord Clarendon relates just the contrary. He 
says, that this bishop, without communicating with any of 
his brethren, very frankly declared his opinion, that “ they 
ought not to be present; and offered, not only in his own 
name, but for the rest of the bishops, to withdraw always 
when that business was entered upon and so, adds the 
noble historian, betrayed a fundamental right of the whole 
order, to the great prejudice of the king, and to the taking 
away the life of that person, who could not otherwise have 
suffered. Shortly after, when the king declared, that he 
neither would, nor could in conscience, give his royal assent 
to that act of attainder; and when the tumultuous citizens 
came about the court with noise and clamour for justice ; 
the lord Say desired the king to confer with his bishops for 
the satisfaction of his conscience, and with bishop Williams 
in particular, who told him, says lord Clarendon, tliat ‘‘ he 
must consider, that as he had a private capacity and a pub- 
lic, so he had a public conscience as well as a private : that 
though his private conscience, as a man, would not p rmit 
him to do an act contrary to his own understanding, judg- 
ment, and conscience, yet bis public conscience as a king, 
which obliged him to do all things for the good of his 
VoL. XXXII. K 
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people, and to preserve his kingdom in peace for himself 
and his posterity, would not only permit him to do that, 
but even oblige and require him ; that lie saw in what com- 
motion the people were; that his own life, and that of the 
queen and the royal issue, might probably he sacrificed to 
that fury : and it would be very strange, if his conscience 
should prefer the right of one single private person, how 
innocent soever, before all those other lives and the pre- 
servation of the kingdom. This,” continues lord Claren- 
don, was the argumentation of that unhappy casuist, 
who truly, it may be, did believe himself yet he reveals 
another anecdote, which shews, at least if true, that bishop 
Williams could have no favourable intentions towards the 
unfortunate earl of Strafford. It had once been mentioned 
to the bishop, when he was out at court, whether by autho- 
rity or no was not known, says the historian, that ‘‘ his 
peace should be made there, if he would resign his hi- 
shopric and deanery of Westminster, and take a good 
bishopric in Ireland which he positively refused, and 
said, “ he had much to do to defend himself against the 
archbishop (Laud) here; but, if he was in Ireland, there 
was a man (meaning the earl of Strafford) who would cut 
off his head within one month.*’ 

In 1641 , he was advanced to the archbishopric of York; 
and the same year opposed, in a long speech, the bill for 
depriving the bishops of their seats in the House of Lords; 
which had this effect, that it laid the bill asleep for five 
months. Then the mob flocked about the parliament-house, 
crying out, ‘‘No bishops, no bishcjis and insulted the 
prelates, as they passed to the House. Williams was one 
of the bishops who was most rudely treated by the rabble ; 
his person was assaulted, and his robes torn from his back. 
Upon this, he returned to his house, the deanery of West- 
minster; and sending for all the bishops then in the town, 
who were in number twelve, pr ^ sed, as absolutely ne- 
cessary, that “ they might unanimously and presently pre- 
pare a protestation, to send to the House, against the force 
that was used upon them ; and against all the acts which 
w^ere or should be done during the time that they should 
bj' force be kept from >ing tbcir duties in the House 
and rnmediately, having pen and ink ready, himself pre- 
pared a protestation, which was sent. But the politic 
bishop VVilliaras is here represented to have been trans- 
ported by passion into impolitic measures ; for, no sooner 
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was this protestation communicated to the House than the 
governing Lords manifested a great satisfaction in it ; some 
of them saying, that ‘‘ there was digitus Dei to bring that 
to pass, which they could not otherwise have compassed 
and, without ever declaring any judgment or opinion of 
their own upon it, sent to desire a conference with the 
Commons, who presently joined with them in accusing the 
protesters of high treason, and sending them all to the 
Tower ; where they continued till the bill for putting them 
out of the House was passed, which was not till many 
months after. Lord Clarendon says, there was only one 
gentleman in the House of Commons that spoke in the 
behalf of these prelates ; who said, among other things, 
that did not believe they were guilty of high treason, 
but that they were stark-mad, and therefore desired they 
might be sent to Bedlam.’^ 

In June 1642 , the king being at York, our archbishop 
was enthroned in person in his own cathedral, but, soon 
after the king had left York, which was in July following, 
was obliged to leave it too ; the younger Hotham, who 
was coming thither with his forces, having sworn solemnly 
to seize and kill him, for some opprobrious words spoken of 
him concerning his usage of the king at Hull, He retired 
to his estate at Aber Conway, and fortified Conway-castle 
for the king ; uhich so pleased his majesty, that by a letter, 
Oxford, Aug. the 1st, 1643 , the king ‘Mieartily desired him 
to go on with that work, assuring him, that, whatever 
moneys he should lay out upon the fortification of the said 
castle should be repayed unto him before the custody 
thereof should be put into any other hand than his own, or 
such as he should command.” By virtue of a warrant, Jan. 
2 , 1643 - 4 , the archbishop deputes his nephew W’^illiam 
Hooks, esq. to have the custody of this castle ; and, some 
time after, being sent for, set out to attend the king at Ox- 
tord, whom he is said to have cautioned particularly against 
Cromwell,* who, though then of but mean rank and use 
in the army, yet would be sure to rise higlier. I knew 
him,” says he, ‘‘ at Buckden ; but never knew his religion. 
He was a common spokesman for sectaries-, and maintained 
their parts with stubbornness. He never discours^Ml as if 
he were pleased with your majesty and your great ob cers ; 
indeed he loves none that are more than his equals. Your 
inajesty did him but justice in repulsing a petition put up 
by him against sir Thomas Steward, of the Isle of Ely ; but 

m 2 
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he takes them all for his enemies that would not let him 
undo his l)est fneiul ; an^l, above all that Uve^ I think he 
is injuriuj'inn perstquentissimus^ as Portius Lairo said of 
Catiline. He talks openly, that it is fit some should act 
more vigorously against your forces, and bring your per- 
son into the power of the parliament. He cannot give a 
good word of his general the eat I of Essex; because, he 
says, the earl is but half an enemy to your majesty, and 
hath done you more favour than harm. His fortunes are 
broken, that it is impossible for him to subsist, much less 
to be what he aspires to, but by your majesty’s bounty, or 
by the ruin of us all, and a common confusion ; as one 
said, ‘ Lentulus salva republica salvus esse non potuit.’ In 
short, every beast bath some evil properties; but Crom- 
well hath the properties of all evil beasts. My humble 
motion is, either that you would win him to you by |)ro- 
mises of fair treatment, or catch him by some stratagem, 
and cut him off.” 

After some stay at Oxford, he returned to his own coun- 
try, having received a fresh charge from liis inajesty to 
take care of all North Wales, but especially of Conway- 
casile, in which the people of the country had obtained 
leave of the archbishop to lay up all their valuables. A 
year after this, sir John Owen, a colonel for the king, 
marching that way after a defeat, obtained of prince Ru- 
pert to be substituted under his hand commander of the 
castle; and so surprising it by force entered it, notwith- 
standing it was before given to the bishop under the king’f 
own signet, to possess it quietly, tiM the charges he had 
been at should be refunded iiim, which as vet had never 
been offered. The archbishop’s remi.nsirances at court 
meeting with no success, he being joined by the country- 
people, whose properties were detained in the castle, and 
assisted by one colonel Milton who was a zealous man for 
the parliament, forced open the ga * . and entered it. The 
archbishop did not join the colonel cirh any intention to 
prejudice bis majesty’s service, but agreed to put him into 
the castle, on condition that every proprietary should pos- 
sess bis own, which the colonel saw performed. 

After the king was hehc?dcd, the archbishop spent his 
days in sorrt.w, r udy, a?»a devotion; and is said to have 
risen i jRstantly every night out of his bed at midnight, and 
to have prayed fee* a quarter of an hour on his bare knees, 
without any thing but his shirt and waistcoat on. He lived 
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not much above a year after, dying the 25th of March 1650: 
he was buried in Llandegay church, where a monument 
was erected to him by his nephew and heir, sir Griffith WiU 
liams. Besides several sermons, he published a book 
against archbishop Laud’s innovations in church-matters 
and religious ceremonies, with this title, ‘‘The Holy Table, 
Name, and Thing, more antiently, properly, and literally, 
used under the New Testament, than that of Altar. Writ- 
ten long ago by a minister in Lincolnshire, in answer to D.' 
Coel, a judicious divine of queen Marie’s dayes. Printed 
for the diocese of Lincoln, 1637 ;” in quarto. Lord Cla- 
rendon, though far from being favourable lo this prelate, 
yet represents this “book so full of good learning, and 
that learning so closely and solidly applied, though it 
abounded with too many light expressions, that it gained 
him reputation enough to be able to do hurt ; and shewed, 
that in his retirement he had spent his time with his books 
very profitably. He used all the wit and all the malice he 
could, to awaken the people to a jealousy of these agita- 
tions, and innovations in the exercise of religiotj ; not with- 
out itisinuations that it aimed at greater alterations, for 
which he knew the people would quickly find a name : and 
he was ambitious to have it believed, that the archbishop 
Land was bis greatest enemy, for his having constantly op- 
posed his rising to any government in the church, as a man 
whose hot and hasty spirit he had long known.” 

In the mean time, there have not been wanting those, 
who, without disguising his infirmities, have set arclibisliop 
Williams in a better light than we find him represented by 
the earl of Clarendon, who seems by no means to have 
loved the man. Arthur Wilson tells us, that, “ though he 
was composed of many grains of good learning, yet the 
height of his spirit, I will not say pride, made him odious 
even to those that raised him; haply because they could 
not attain to those ends by him, that they required of him. 
But being of a comely and stately pre'sence, and that ani- 
niated with a great ndnd, made him appear very proud to 
the vulgar eye; but that very temper raised him to aim at 
great things, which he affected : for tl old ruinous body 
of the abbey-church at Westminster wj. new cl »thed by 
him ; the fair and beautif il library of St. John’s lU Cam- 
bridge was a pile of bis erection ; am' a very complete 
chapel built by him at Lincolu-college in Oxford, merely 
for the name of Lincoln, having no interest in nor relation 
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to that university. But that which heightened him most 
in the ojyinion of those that knew him best, was his boun- 
tiful mind to men in want ; being a great patron to sup- 
port, where there was merit that wanted supply: but these 
great actions were not publicly visible : those were more 
apparent that were looked on with envious, rather than with 
emulous eyes.” 

Hacket likewise, after observing that he was a man of 
great hospitality, charity, and generosity, especially to gen- 
tlemen of narrow fortunes, and poor scholars in both uni- 
versities, informs us that his disbursements this way every 
year amounted to 1000/. or sometimes 1200/. Hacket had 
reason to know his private character; for he was his chap- 
lain, and although he may be supposed partial to so emi- 
nent a benefactor, the character he gives of archbishop 
Williams is, in general, not only consistent with itself, but 
with some contemporary authorities. He appears, amidst 
all his secular concerns, to have entertained a strong sense 
of the importance of religion. When a divine once came 
to him lor institution to a living, Williams expressed him- 
self thus ; ‘‘ I have passed through many places of honour 
and trust, both in church and state, more than any of my 
order in England these seventy years before. But were I 
but assured, that by my preaching I liad converted but one 
soul unto God, I should take therein more spiritual joy 
and comfort, than in all the honours ami offices which have 
been bestowed upon me.” 

Archbishop Williams undertook a Latin Commentary on 
ihe Bible; and the notes collected froc various autliors by 
his own hand wort formerly in the custody of Mr. Gouland, 
keeper of Westininster-college library. His lordship know- 
ing well, that to perform such a task completely was above 
the abilities of any one man, intended to leave it to be 
finished by twelve or more of the best scholars in the na- 
tion, whom he had in his eye, and wc. iiing to give them 
twenty thousand pounds rather than it In aid be left un- 
finished. He likewise resolved, as noticed by Dr. Pegge, 
in his valuable life of that prelate, to publish the works of 
his predecessor bishop Grosthead, which were scattered in 
several libraries at home ?md r«- ro<id, ind he digested what 
he could procure of them, and wrote arguments upon va- 
rious par*;, of them. * 

♦ Hacket’s I.ife of /ibp. U illiams. fol.— Phillips’s and SteevenB’f jUivefi 8^®* 
— Cfareodon’s liist.~Lloyd*d Woribies,— Bio|^. Brit. 
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WILLIAMS (John), an able divine, and bishop of Chi- 
chester, was born in Northamptonshire in 1634. In I65l 
he entered a commoner of Magdalen-hall, Oxford, where 
in 1658 he completed his degrees in arts, and was ordained. 
In 1673 he was collated to the rectory of St. Mildred in the 
Poultry, London, and in 1683 to the prebend of Reymere 
in the cathedral of St. Paul. After the revolution he be- 
came chaplain to king William and queen Mary, and was 
preferred to a prebend of Canterbury, and in December. 
16^6 advanced to the bishopric of Chichester, in which he 
died in 1709. He was a considerable writer in the con- 
troversies with the papists and dissenters, and preached the 
lectures founded by Mr. Boyle, his sermons on that occa- 
sion being published in 1695, 4to, under the title of *‘The 
characters of Divine Revelation.” He wrote also a ‘‘His- 
tory of the Gunpowder I'reason,” and many controversial 
pamphlets enumerated by Wood. He lived in great inti- 
macy with Tillotson, who says of him, “ Mr. Williams is 
really one of the best men I know, and most unwearied in 
doing good, and his preaching is very weighty and judi- 
cious.” Wlien Firmii), the Socinian, published his “Con- 
siderations on the exj)lications of the doctrme of the Tri- 
nity,” Dr. Williams wrote the same year (16D4) a “Vindi- 
cation of archbishop Tillotson’s Four Sermons (concerning 
the divinity and incarnation of our blessed Saviour) and of 
the bishop of Worcester’s sermon on the mysteries of the 
Christian faith.” In this, which was not published till 1695, 
after Tillotson’s death, Dr. Williams observes that ic was not 
without the archbishop’s direction and encouragement, that 
he entered upon it, and that had he lived to have perused 
the whole, as he did a part of it a few days before his 
last hours, it had come with greater advantage into the 
world, &c. * 

WILLIAMS (Roger), a brave officer in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, was the son of Thomas Williams, of Pen- 
rose iu Monmouthshire, and educated at Oxford, probably 
in Brasenose college. After leaving the university, he be- 
came a volunteer in the army, and served under the duke 
of Alva. In 1581, he was in the English army commanded 
by general Norris in Friesland, whe^^* Camden says the 
enemy’s troops were defeated by sir Roger \v illiams at 
Northorn, who probably therefore was knighted for his gal- 

^ Atb. Ox. vol. II.— Birch’s Lift of TiUotfou. 
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lant exploits before this time, although Wood says that ho- 
nour was not conferred upon him until 1586. In this last- 
mentioned year he appears again in the army commanded 
by the earl of Leicester in Flanders. When the prince of 
Parma laid siege to Venlo in Guelderland, Williams, with 
one Skenk, a Frieslander, undertook to pierce through the 
enemy’s camp at midnight, and enter the town. They 
penetrated without much difficulty, as far as the prince of 
Parma’s tent, but were then repulsed. The attempt, how- 
ever, gained them great reputation in the army. In 1591, 
Williams was sent to assist in the defence of Dieppe, and 
remained there beyond August 24, 1593. What other ex- 
ploits he performed, we know not, but it is probable that 
he continued in the service of his country during the war 
in the Low Countries, of which war he wrote a valuable 
history. He died in London in 1595, and was buried in 
St. Paul’s, attended to his grave by the earl of Essex, and 
other officers of distinction. He might,” says Camden, 
^Miave been compared with the most famous captains of 
our age, could he have tempered the heat of his warlike 
spirit with more wariness and prudent discretion.” Wood 
calls him a colonel, but it does not clearly appear what 
rank he attained in the army. From his writings, which 
are highly extolled by Camden, he appears to have been 
a man of strong natural parts, and sound judgment. His 
principal writing is entitled ‘‘The Actions of the Low 
Countries,” Lond. 1618, 4to, which has lately been re- 
printed in Mr. Scott’s new edition of the Somers’s Tracts. 
He wrote also “ A brief discourse of W';r, with his opinion 
concerning some p trt of military discipline,” ibid. 1590, 
4to, in which he defends the military art of his country 
against that of former days. He mentions in bis “Actions 
of the Low Countries,” a “ Discourse of the Discipline of 
the Spaniards;” and in Kymer’s Foedera is his “Advice 
from France, Nov. 20, 1590.” Som* ‘f his MSS, and 
Letters are in the Cotton Library in the Pri^ish Miks^mn. * 

WILLIAMSON (Sir Joseph), an eminent statesman 
and benefactor to Queen’s college, Oxford, was son of 
Joseph Williamson, vicar of Bridekirk in Cumberland from 
1625 to 1634. At his fir^t^ setting out in life he was em- 
ployed as a clerk or ,:ecretary by Richard Tolson, esq. ; 
representative in parliament for Cockermouth ; and, when 

> Atb. Ox. Tol. I. Dew edit.— eamden’f Queen Elizabclb.— Keitituta, vol. I* 
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at London with his master, begged to be recommended to 
Dr. Busby, that he might be admitted into Westminster- 
school, where he made such improvement that the master 
recommended him to the learned Dr. Langbaine, provost 
of Queen’s college, Oxford, who came to the election at 
Westminster. He admitted him on the foundation, under 
the tuition of Dr. Thomas Smith (for whom sir Joseph after- 
wards procured the bishopric of Carlisle), and provided for 
him at his own expence; and when he had taken his ba- 
chelor’s degree, February 2, 1653, sent him to France as 
tutor to a person of quality. On his return to college he 
was elected fellow, and, as it is said, took deacon’s orders. 
In 1667 he was created A. M. by diploma. Soon after the 
restoration he was recommended to sir Edward Nicholas, 
and his successor Henry carl of Arlington, principal secre- 
tary of stale, who appointed him clerk or keeper of the 
paper-office at Whitehall (of which he appointed Mr. Smith 
deputy), and employed him in translating and writing me- 
morials in French ; and June 24, 1677, he was sworn one 
of the clerks of the council in ordinary, and knighted. He 
was under-secretary of state in 1665 ; about which time he 
procured for himself the writing of the Oxford Gazettes 
then newly set up, and employed Charles Perrot, fellow of 
Oriel college, who had a good command of his pen, to do 
that office under him till 1671. In 1678, 1679, 1698, 
1700, he represented the borough of Thetford in parlia- 
ment. In 1686, being then recorder of Thetford, he was 
again elected, but Heveniugham the mayor returned him- 
self, and on a petition it appeared that the right of elec- 
tion was in the select body of the corporation before the 
charter; and in 1690 he lost his election by a double re- 
turn. Wood says he was a recruiter for Thetford to sit in 
that parliament whicii began at W’^estminster May 8, 1661. 

At the short treaty of Cologne, sir Joseph was one of the 
British plenipotentiaries, with the earl of Sunderland and 
sir Leolin Jenkins, and at his return was created LL. D. 
June 27, 1674, sworn principal secretary of state Septem- 
ber n, on the promotion of the earl of Arlington to the 
chamberlainship of the household, and a privy counsellor. 
On November 18, 1.678, he was committed to the lower 
by the House of Coniiuons, on a charge of granting com- 
missions and warrants to popish recusants, but he was the 
same day released by the king, notwithstanding an address 
from the House. He resigned his place of secretary Fe- 
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bruary D, 1678, and was succeeded by the earl of Sunder- 
laud ; who, if we believe Rapin, gave him 6t)00/. and 500 
guineas to induce him to resign. In December that year 
he married Catherine Obrien, baroness Clifton, widow of 
Henry lord Obrien, who died in August. She was sister 
and sole heiress to Charles duke of Richmond, and brought 
sir Joseph large possessions in Kent and elsewhere, besides 
the hereditary stewardship of Greenwich. Some ascribe 
the loss of the secretary’s place to this match, through the 
means of lord Danby, who intended this lady for his son. 
She died November 1702. Sir Joseph was president of 
the Royal Society in 1678. Under 1674, Wood says of 
him that ‘‘he had been a groat benefactor to his college, 
and may be greater hereafter if be think fit.” Upon some 
slight shewn by the college, he had made a will by wliicli 
he had given but little to it, having disposed of Ins intended 
benefaction to erect and endow a college at Dublin, to be 
called Queen’s college, the provosts to be chosen front its 
namesake in Oxford. But soon after his arrival in Holland 
1696, with Mr. Smith, his godson and secretary, (after- 
wards, 1730, provost of Queen’s college, Oxford,) being 
seized with a violent fit of the gout, he sent for Ids secre- 
tary, \\ho had before reconciled him to the place of his 
education, and calling him to his bedside, directed him to 
take his will out of a draw»‘r in the bureau, and insert a be- 
nefaction of 6000 /, When this was done and ready to be 
executed, before the paper had been read to him, in 
comes sir Joseph’s lady.” The secretary, well knowing 
he had no mind she should be acquainted with it, endea- 
voured to conceal it ; and on Jier asking what he had got 
there, he answered, “ nothing but news, Madam mean- 
ing, such as she was not to know : and by this seasonable 
and ready turn prevented her further inquiries. 

Dr. Lancaster, the provost, applied this benefaction to- 
wards erecting the south-siiiC of tlie college. Sir Joseph 
also gave to the library a valuabl liection of MSS. espe- 
cially heraldic, and memoirs of hi . fvireign negociations. 
His benefactions to this college in his life-time, and at his 
death, in plate, books, buildings, and money, amounted to 
8000/. He left b]/ will 500/. to tlic* grandchildren of his 
patron Dr. Langbaiiic ; a 1 to thv parish of Bride-kirk gJt 
hible^ and prayer-books, communion-plate, &c. He was 
also a benefactor to the cloth-workers’ company, of which 
he had been ma'>‘er, and left 5000/. to found a matheniati- 
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cal school for freemen’s sons at Rochester, which city he 
had represented in 1689, 1695, 1698, and 1700. He died 
in 1701, and was buried in Westminster-abbey. ^ 

WILLIS (Thomas), an illustrious English physician, 
was of a reputable family, and born at Great Bedwin, in 
Wiltshire, Jan. 27, 1621, in a house that was often visited 
by his grandson Browne Willis, and of which there is an 
engraving in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1798. He was 
instructed in grammar and classical literature by Mr. Ed- 
ward Sylvester, a noted schoolmaster in the parish of All- 
Saints, Oxford; and, in 1636, became a member of Christ 
church. He applied himself vigorously to his studies, and 
took the degrees in arts ; that of bachelor in 1639, that of 
master in 1642. About this time, Oxford being turned 
into a garrison for the king, he with other scholars bore 
arms for his majesty, and <le\oted his leisure hours to the 
study of physic ; in which faculty he took a bachelor’s de- 
gree in 1646, when Oxford was surrendered to the parlia- 
ment. He pursued the business of his profession, and 
kept Abingdon market. lie settled in an house over against 
Merton college, and appropriated a room in it for divine 
service, where Mr. John Fell, afterwards dean of Christ 
church, whose sister he had married, Mr. John Dolben, 
afterwards archbishop of York, and sometimes Mr. Richard 
Allostree, afterwards provost of Eton college, exercised 
the liturgy and sacraments according to the church of Eng- 
land, and allowed to others the privilege of resorting thi- 
ther. This measure of theirs is commemorated by a paint- 
ing in the hall of Christ church, Oxford. 

In 1660, he was made Sedleian professor of natural phi- 
losophy ; and the same year took the degree of doctor of 
pliysic. Being sent for to most of the people of quality 
about Oxford, and even at great distances, he visited the 
lady Keyt in Warwickshire; and is supposed to have been 
going to lier in April 1664, when he discovered, and riade 
experiments upon, the famous medicinal spring at Alstrop, 
near Bracklcy. Willis and Lower first recommended these 
waters, which were afterwards decried by UadclilTe. Fhe 
reason which Granger heard assigned for his decrying them 
was, because the people of the village it- 's^ed upon his 
keeping a bastard ahild, which was laid to ii rii by an infa- 

* Mania's Hist, of Thctfo»4. — Cumberland and Westtnoreiand— and 
HutchiiuonU Cumberland. 
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mous woman of that place. Upon this the doctor declared 
** that he would put a toad into their well,” and accordingly 
cried down the waters, which soon lost their reputation. 

Dr. Willis was one of the first members of the Royal So- 
ciety, and soon made his name as illu>trious by his writings 
as it was already by his practice. In 1666, after the fire 
of London, he removed to Westminster, upon an invitation 
from archbishop Sheldon, and took a house in St. Martin’s- 
lane. As he rose early in the morning, that he nnght be 
present at divine service, which he constantly frequented 
before he visited his patients, he procured prayers to be 
read out of the accustomed times while he lived, and at his 
death settled a stipend of 2()/. per annum to continue them. 
He was a liberal benefactor to the poor wherever he came, 
having from his early practice allotted part of his profits 
to charitable uses. He was a fellow of the college ol phy- 
sicians, and refused the honour of knighthood. He was 
regular and exact in his hours ; and his table vvas the re- 
sort of most of the great nun in London. After his settle- 
ment there, his only son Thomas falling into a consnmp- 
tion, he sent him to Montpellier in France for the reco- 
very of his iiealih, which proved successful. His wife also 
labouring under the same disorder, he off'creil to leave the 
town; but she, not sufering him to neglect the means of 
providing for his family, died in 1670. He died, at his 
hou>e in St Martin’s, Nov. 11, 167 3, and was buried near 
her in VV'^estminster al)bey. His son I'homas, above men- 
tioned, vvas born at Oxford in Jan. 1657-8, educattd some 
time in Westminster-schooi, became a student a Christ 
church, and died in 16yl^ He was buried in Bletchley 
church, near Fenny-Stratford, the manorr of which places 
his father had purcliased of the (^uke of Buckingham, and 
which descended to his eldest son Browne Willis of Whad- 
don-hall, esq. eminent for his knowledge in antiqiiities, and 
of whom some memoirs will he tnven. Wood tells us, thait 
though Dr. Willis was a plait. ... *.'i, a man of no carriage, 
little discourse, complai.sance, or society, yet for his deep 
insight, happy researches in natural and experimental phi- 
losophy, anatomy, and chemistry, for his wonderful suc- 
cess and repute .n his practice, the natural smoothness, 
pure elegancy, dough*. ul unaiiected neatness of Laim 
sty] none scarce haiii equalled, much less o«itdoi>e, hinn, 
bow great soever. When at any time he is mentioned hy 
authors, he very often, it is done in words capreasmg 
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their highest esteem of his great worth and excellency, and, 
placed still as first in rank among physicians. And, fur- 
ther, also, he hath laid a lasting fonnJation of a body of 
physic, chieHy on hypotheses of his own iVaming.” These 
hypotheses, by far too numerous and fanciful fur his repu- 
tation, are contained in tlie following works : 1. “ Diatribas 
du:r MecJico-pInlosopiiica; de fermcntatione, altera de fe- 
bribus,” Hague, 1^59, 8vo, London, 1660, 1665, &c. 12mo. 
Tills was attacked by hdin. de Meara, a doctor of physic 
of Bristol, and fellow of the college of physicians, but de- 
fended by Dr. Richard Lower in Ids “ Diatribse Thom* 
Willi>ii Med. Doct. & Profess. Oxon de Febribus Vindi- 
catio contra Fdm. de Meara,” London, 1 665, 8vo. 2. ‘‘ Dis- 
sertatio Kpisivdica de Urinis :” printed with the Dtatrib* 
above meiuioned. 3. “Ceiebri Anatome,” London, 1664, 

8 VO, Amsterdam, 1667, in 12mo. 4. “ De ratione motus 

musculorum,” printed witli«tbe Cerebri Anatome.” 5. 

‘‘ Path dog aj Cerebri & nervosi generis specimma, in quo 
agitur de morl)is convutsivis & de sc orbnto,” Dxtord, 1667, 
4to, Loiulon, l66vS, Amsterdam, 1669, &c. l2mo. 6. Af- 
fect! 'Utim qnx‘ dicuniur hysiericsK & hypochondriaeae Pa- 
thologia sp.ismodiea, vnulicaia contra res|>onsionein Epis- 
tolarem Nath. Highmore, M. D.*’ London, 1670, 4to, Ley- 
den, 1671, rimo, 7. Exerciiationes Medico-physica 
dux, 1. De sanguinis acceiisione. 2 “ De motii muscu- 

lari,” printed vvitii the preceding book. 8. “ De anima 
Brutorum, qmc hominis vitalis ac sensativa est, exercita- 
tioiies duic, &e.” London, 1672, 4to and 8vo, Amsterdam, 
1674, l2mo. All these books, except “ .Xffeciionum qu® 
dicuniur hyslericte, &c,” and that “ de anima Brutorum,” 
were translated into English l>y S. Pordage, esq. and printed 
at London, I6SI, folio. 9. “ Phaniiaceutice Rationalis : 
sive Diatriba de medicamentorum operationibus in humano 
corpore.” In two parts, Oxford, 1674 and 1675, l3mo, 
4to. Published by Dr. John Fell. In the postscript to the 
second part is the following imprimatur put to it by Dr. 
Kalph Bathurst, the author dying the da^ before. 

“ Imprimatur. 

Amicissimo Author! post tam inimortale opus nihil 
mortale facturo, tanquam lumina inorieiui ciaudens, extre- 
niuiu hoc otficium prxsiat 

“Rad Bathurst, )xon.' 

Oxon, Nov. 12, 167j. V^ce-Cancell.” 

This book was translated into English by an anonymous 
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person, and printed at London, in 1679, in folio; but this 
translation being very faulty, it was corrected by S. Por- 
dage, esq. above mentioned, and published in his version 
of Dr. Willis’s Works in 1681. In 1685 there came out 
at London, in 8vo, “ The London practice of Physic ; or 
the whole practical part of physic contained in the works 
of Dr. Willis, faithfully made English, and printed together 
for the public good.” This contains, I. the first and se- 
cond parts of our author’s Pharmaceutice rationalis ; II. his 
treatise of convulsive diseases ; III. that of the scurvy ; IV. 
that of the diseases of the brain and genus nervosum ; V. 
that of fevers. 10. A plain and easy method of preserving 
those that are well from the infection of the plague, or any 
contagious distemper, in city, camp, country, fleet, &c. and 
for curing such as are infected with it. VVritten in 1666, 
but not published till the end of 1690. All our author’s 
Latin works were printed in tvw volumes in 4to at Geneva 
in 1676, and Amsterdam in 1682 in 4to. 

Although Dr. Willis’s works abound with the reveries of 
the chemical philosophy, and consequently have fallen into 
considerable neglect, there are many useful and curious 
things to be found in them. His Cerebri Anatome” is 
the best of his works ; but even here, although his anato- 
mical descriptions be good, yet his physiological opinions 
must be acknowledged to be altogether extravagant and 
absurd. For example, he lodges common sense ii* the 
corpus striatum of the brain, imagination in the corpus cal- 
losum, and memory in the cineritious matter which en- 
compasses the medullary. Yet, after all, what is flus to 
the more monstrous absurdities of that modern piece of 
quackery, calle 1 Craniology ? Vieussens, wbo in his Neu- 
rographia,” animadverted on Willis, is notwithstanding 
under great obligations to him, and Willis’s enumeration of 
the nerves is still adhered to by anatomists. 

A Dutch physician, naniv d Schelhammer, in a book ^ 
De Auditu,” printed at Leyden J o84, took ocQasion to 
animadvert upon a passage in Dr. W‘lli/s book ‘‘ de Anitna 
Brutoriim,” printed in 1672 ; and in such a manner as re- 
flected not only upon his skill, but also upon his integrity. 
But Dr. Derbam observes, “that this is a severe and unjust 
censure of our truly countryman, a man of known 

probity, who halu manifested himself to have been as cu- 
rious ciiid sagacious an anatomist, as great a philosopher, and 
as learned and skilful a physician as any bf his censurers; 
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and his reputation for veracity and integrity was no less 
than any of theirs too.” It remains to be noticed, that his 

Cerebri Anatome” bad an elegant copy of verses written 
in it by Mr. Phillip Fell, and the drawings for the plates 
were done by his friend Dr. Christopher Wren, the cele- 
brated architect.* 

WILLIS (Browne), an eminent antiquary, was born 
Sept. 14, J682, at Blandford in Dofset. He was grandson 
to the preceding Dr. Willis, and eldest son of Thomas 
Willis, esq. of Bletchley, in Bucks. His mother was daugh- 
ter of Robert Browne, esq. of Frampton, in Dorsetshire. 
He had the first part of his education under Mr. Abraham 
Freestone at Bechainpton, whence he was sent to West- 
minster-school, and during his frequent walks in the adjoin- 
ing abbey imbibed that taste for architectural, particularly 
ecclesiastical, antiquities, which constituted the pleasure 
and employment of his future life. At the age of seven- 
teen he was admitted a gentleman commoner of Christ 
church, Oxford, under the tuition of the famous geogra- 
pher Edward Wells, D. D. and when he left Oxford, he 
lived for three years with the famous Dr. Will. Wotton. In 
1702, h(3 proved a considerable benefactor to Fenny-Strat- 
ford, by reviving the market of that town. In 1705, he 
was chosen for the town of Buckingham ; and, during the 
short time he was in parliament, was a constant attendant, 
and generally upon committees. In 1707, he married Ca- 
tharine, daughter of Daniel Elliot, esq. of a very ancient 
family in Cornwall, with whom he had a fortune of 8000/. 
and by whom he had a numerous issue. She died Oct. 2, 
1724. This lady had some literary pretensions. She wrote 
a book entitled The established Church of England the 
true catholick church, free from innovations, or diminish- 
ing the apostolic doctrines, the sacraments, and doctrines 
whereof are herein set forth,” Lond. 1718, 8vo. What 
the merit of*tliis work may be, wc know not ; but he^ hus- 
band oft^^n made a joke of it, and in his own copy wrote 
the following note, “ All the connexion in this book is 
owing to the book-binder.” Between 1704 and 1707 he 
contributed very largely towards the repairing and beaii- 
tifying Bletchley church, of which he w is patron, and to 
which he gave a set of communion-plate. In 1 7 1 7 - ^8, the 

« ' ^^i*.^** Brit.— Letters by Eminent f^crsoo8» 1813,3 vols. 
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Society of Antiquaries being revived, Mr. Willis became a 
member of it, and Aug. 23, 1720, the degree of M. A. and 
1749, that of LL. D. were conferred on him, by diploma, 
by the university of Oxford. From some of his letters in 
1723, it would appear that at that time he had sortie em- 
ployment in the Tower, or perhaps had only gained access 
to the archives preserved there. At his solicitation, and in 
concurrence with his cousin Dr. Martin Benson, afterwards 
bishop of Gloucester, rector of that parish, a subscription 
was raised for building the beautiful chapel of St. Martin’s 
at Fenny-Stratford, which was begun in 1724, and conse- 
crated May 27, 1730. A dreadful fire having destroyed 
above fifty houses and the church at Stoney-Stratford, 
May 19, 1746, Mr. Willis, besides collecting money among 
his friends for the benefit of the unhappy sufferers, re- 
paired, at his own expence, the tower of the church, and 
afterwards gave a lottery ticket towards the re-building of 
that church, which came up a prize. In 1741 he pre- 
sented the university of Oxford with his fine cabinet of 
English coins, at that time looked upon as the most com- 
plete collection in England, and which he had been up- 
wards of forty years in collecting; but the university 
thinking it too much for him, who bad then a large 
family, to give the gold ones, purchased them for 150 
guineas, which were paid to Mr. Willis for 167 English 
gold coins, at the rate of four guineas per ounce weight; 
and even in this way the gold coins were a considerable 
benefaction. This cabinet Mr. Willis annually visited \9 
Oct. being St. Frideswide’s day, and never failed making 
some additior to it. He also gave some MSS. to the Bodleian 
library, together with a picture cf his grandfather, Dr. 
Thomas Willis. In 17^2 he laid out 200/. towards the re- 
pairs of the fine tower at Buckingham church, which fell 
down some years ago, and he was, upon every occasion, a 
great friend to that town. In Bow Brickhill church, . 

which had been disused near Ijy) ve<«rs, was restored and 
repaired by his generosity. In 1737 he erected, in Christ 
church, Oxford, a handsome monument for Dr. lies, canon 
of that cathedral, to whose education his grandfather had 
contributed; and hi I7V\ he prevailed upon University 
college to Jo the same m Becnampton church, for their 
great benefactor rfir Simon Benet, bart. above 100 years 
after his death : he also, at his own expence, placed a mar- 
ble stone over him, on account of his benefactions at Be- 
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champton, Biickingbani, Stoney-Stratford, &c. Dr. Willis 
died at Whaddon-liall, Feb. 5, 176Q, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age, and was buried in Fenny- Stratford chapel, 
where is an inscription written by himself. ^ 

The rev. Mr. Gibberd, curate of Whaddon^ gives him 
the following character. He was strictly religious, with- 
out any mixture of superstition or enthusiasm. The honour 
of God was his prime view in every action of his life. He 
was a constant frequenter of the church, and never absented 
himself from the holy communion ; and, as to the reverence 
he had for places more immediately set apart for religious 
duties, it is needless to mention what his many public 
works, in building, repairing, and beautifying churches, 
are standing evidences of. In the time of health he called 
his family together every evening, and, besides his private 
devotions in the morning, he always retired into his closet 
in the afternoon at about four or five o’clock. In his in- 
tercourse with men he was in every respect, as far as I 
could judge, very upright. He was a good landlord, and 
scarce ever raised his rents ; and that his servants likewise 


had no reason to complain of their master i;> evident from 
the long time they generally lived with him. He had many 
valual)lo and good friends, whose kindness he always ac- 
knowledged. And though perhaps he might have some 
disputes with a few people, the reason of which it w’onld 
be disagreeable to enter into, yet it is with great satisfac- 
tion that 1 can affirm that he was perfectly reconciled with 
every one. He w'as, with regard to himself, peculiarly so- 
ber and temperate; and he has often told me, that he de- 
nied Itimself many things, that he might bestow them bet- 
ter. Indeed, he appeared to me to have no greater regard 
to money than as it furnished him with an opportunity of 
doing good. He supplied yearly three charity schools at 
Whaddon, ^Bletchley, and Fenny Stratford ; and besides 
what he constantly gave at Christmas, he was. nevei back- 
ward in^relieving his poor neighbours with both wine and 
money when they w ere sick, or in any kind of distress. He 
was a faithful friend where he professed it, and always ready 


to contribute any thing to their advantage.” 

Many oilier curious particulars of lb*. Willis’s character 
and singularities may be seen in Mr. Nichols’s . iierary 
Anecdotes,” vols. and VIII. and many extracts from 

his correspondence. It is now nccess.*ry to give some 


account of his labours as ah antiquary, which, in genera], 
VoL. XXXII. L 
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do the highest credit to his talents, industry, and perse- 
verance, yet perhaps, could not have been carried on with- 
out a considerable proportion of that enthusiasm which 
sometimes embarrassed his fortune, and created many 
oddities of character and behaviour. 

In 1710, when Mr. Gale published his “History and 
Antiquities of Winchester Cathedral,” Wiilis supplied him 
. with the history of Hyde abbey, and lists of the abbots of 
Newininster and Hyde, published In that work. In 171.5 
and 1716 he published his “ Notitia Parliamcntaria, or an 
History of the Counties, cities and boroughs in England 
and Wales,” i? \ols. Svo, to which be added a tinrd in ‘730. 
The first volume was reprinted in 17 30, with additions ; 
anti a single sbet t, as far as relates to the borough of VV'irul- 
sor, was printed in 173,3, folio. In 1717, he pnhllsiied, 
without his name, a kind of abridgment of “ "I’lie Whole 
Duty of Mati,” “ for the benefit of the poo er sort.” Irj 
tite same year, “ A Survey of the ('ati)edral (’i)urch of St. 
David’s, aitd the eddices belonging to it, as they stood i.n 
the year 17 15,” 8vo. lu 1718 atul 17 11.^, “An History r>i’ 
the mitred I’arliamcntary abbics and conventual cathedral 
churches^” 2 voLs. Svo. In I7l‘>, 20, and 2 1, “ Surveys of 
the Cathedral churches of Llatidaif, Sr. Asaph, and Bangor, 
&c.” Svo. 7'his led to his greate>i and mo>t imporiaiu work, 
“ Survey of the Cathedrals of Kn^lafx!, with the J'ariH'/iiaIr 
jinglkatfum, illustrated with draiiglits of the cailu'drals,” 3 
rols. 4to, 1727, I73U, arid 17.33, These volumes contain 
the hi'^lory of the calhodrals of York, Durham, Caili.slc, 
Chester, ^hip. Lichfield, 1 1 ere fur* , Worcester, C/louces:cr, 
B; istol, Lincoln, Kly, Oxford, and Peierborongii. Thcsit 
were first nubli.stiod by Mr. Frarxns (/usiing, afterwards the 
banker and founder of the welUkmnvn and bi.t^hly respei icd 
iirm of that oanic, who, on giving uoiiie bookselling busi- 
ness, sold the remaining copjcs tn Osborne, who prefi.x^<i a 
title with the date 1742, anu ai i-ed them as containing 
a history of all the catliedrals. A.g;onst this rogJisii trick, 
Willis thought proper to guard tin- [lublic in an acUertibC- 
ment in the public papers. It is to l)e regretted, liowevcr, 
that he did not e teiul his labours to all the cathe drals, r 
he had during liis long fe visi .d every cathedral m 
land and Whales except Carli.-!e, which journies he used 
to call his pilgrimages. 

In 173'. he pnl)lisbed A Table of the Gold Coins of 
the Kiogs of England,’* in one sheet folio, which is in ih*^ 
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** Vetusta Moiiumenta.’’ ^ Before 1752 he printed an Ad-, 
dress to the patrons oF ecclesiastical livings,” 4to, with the 
vifHv to prevent pluralities and non-residence; and in 1754, 
an improved edition of “ Ecton’s Thesaurus rernm eccle- 
siasticarum,” 4U). His last publication was the ‘‘ History 
and antiquities of the Town, hundred, and deanry, of 
Buckingham,” London, 1755, 4to. His large collections 
for the whole county are now among his MSS. in the Bod- 
leian library ; and his MS. of the History of the Hundreds 
of Newport and Cotslow,” transcribed and methodized by 
Mr. Cole, are now among Mr. Cole’s valuable MSS. in the 
British Museum. Willis was not much a gainer by any of 
his publications, the sale being generally very tardy, of 
which he makes man\^ complaints in his private correspond- 
er](!c. '^rijcy liave all, however, since, borne a price more 
SLiilt to tluiir merits.' 

WILI.UGHBY (Francis), a celebrated natural historian, 
was the only son of sir Francis \V'illughby, knt, and was 
l)orn in IfCiD. His natural advantages.^ with regard to 
l)irtl), talents, and fortune, he applied in such a man- 
ner as to procure to himself honours that might more 
truly i)e called liis own. He was addicted to study from 
his childhood, and was so great an teconomist of his time, 
that he was thought by his friends to have impaired his 
iicalth by his incessant application. By this means, how- 
ever, he attaiiu’d great skill in all branches of learning, 
and got decj) insight into the most abstruse kinds of know- 
ledge, and the most subtle parts of the mathematics. But 
observing, in the busy and inquisitive age in which he 
lived, that the history of animals was in a great measure 
neglccietl by his countrymen, be applied himself particu- 
larly to that province, and used all diligence to cultivate 
and illustrate it. To prosecute this purpose more ellVc- 
tually, he ci^rcfully read over what had been written by 
others on that subject; and in 16n(), we find him resiclif:g 
at Oxford for the benefit of the public library. But Ikj 
had been originally a member of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, where he look Itis degree of A. B. in lo5ii, and of 
A. M. in 1C5D. After leaving Oxford, lo iravelleit, in 
search of natural knowledge, several time < vei his lalive 
country ; and afterwards to Trance, Spain, Italy, Germany, 

' l.ife preftxeil to his Calheflr.il*.-— >Nichoi*’s I'oNNyv'r. — Hutchins’.s H’*t. 

— C’o'e’s MS Aitii'n«r in Rrit. Mn-?. — Riit, 

1. . 
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and the Low-Countries, attended by his ingenious friencf 
Mr. John Ray, and others ; in all which places, says Wood, 
he was so inquisitive and successful, that not tnauy sorts 
of animals, described by others, escaped his diligence. 
He died July 3, 1672, aged only thirty-seven ; to the great 
loss of the republic of letters, and much lamented by those 
of the Royal Society, of which he was an eminent member 
and ornament. He left to Mr. Kay the charge of educat- 
ing bis two infant sons, wdth an annuity of 70/, which con- 
stituted ever after the chief part of Ray’s income. A most 
exemplary character of him may be seen in Ray’s preface 
to his Ornithology whence all the particulars are con- 
cisely and elegantly summed up in a Latin epitaph, on a 
monument erected to his memory in the church of Middle- 
ton in Warwickshire, where he is buried w ith liis ancestors. 
His works are, “ Ornithologiie lihri tres : in (juibus aves 
omnes bactenus cognitie in metbodum natiiris Miis conveni- 
entem redactjc accurate describuntur, des(‘ri|)ii(mes iconi- 
bus elegantissiniis, Sa vivarnm avium sinnlhmis, a ri incisis 
illustrantur,” 1676, folio. This was prepared for the press, 
corrected ami digested into order, i)y Kay, afterwards (»y 
him also translated into English, vviih an a))j)t'n;lix, and 
figures engraved at the expense of Mr. W’llhigiiby, but ol 
inferior merit, 167S, folio. 2. Hisioriui i^iscium lihri 
quatuor, &.c.” 1636, folio. This was revised and digt^sled 
by Ray, with engravings of many species, not then known 
in England. 3. ‘‘ Letter containing some i onsiderahle 
observations about that kind of wasps called IchneutnoiieN, 
&c. dated i^ng. 24, 1671.” See the Khi! Trans. N* 7*J. 
4 . Letter about the hatching a kind of V>ee lodged in old 
willows, dated July 10, 1671.” J Vans. N® 47. 5. “Let- 

ters of Francis Willughby, esq.” added to “ IMiilosophical 
Letters between the late learned Mr, Ray and sevei«il ct 
iiis correspondents,” 8vo Rv Williain Dcrham.' 

WJLLYMfYF (Wii.LiA.v), icacher of cotisiderablii 
note, and a publisher of some senooi-books of reputation, 
was the second son of Thomas Willvrnot of Royston, in tbe 
county of Cambridge, by his wife iiachel, daughter of iJf- 
Pindar of Springfield iti Essex. He was born, we are not 
told in what year, at Muystoi., and admitted scholar ot 
Kirg’s- college, Cambridge, Oct, 20, 1692. He proceeded 

* /-ffch • f/ sr, of Royal Society, vol. IH. n. 66.— Arh, Ox. vol. II.— 

Vrit. — l.tfk jf Kay.-— Ray’i Lite, vut. XXVI. of tbU work. 
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A, B. in 1697, A, M. in 1700, and LL. D. in 1707. After 
taking his master’s degree he went as usher to Eton, where 
Cole says ‘‘ he continued not long, but kept a school at 
Islevvorth in Middlesex Harwood, however, says that 
he was many years an assistant at Eton, and was the editor 
of several books for the use of boys educated there, Har* 
wood adds that fie was tutor, when at King’s college, to 
lord Henry and lord Richard Lumley, sons of the earl of 
Scarborough ; and Cole informs us that he was private 
tutor in ilie family of John Bromley, of Horseheath-hall 
in Cambridgeshire, estp father of Henry lord Montfort; 

but here endeavouring to pay his addresses to one of the 
ladies of the family, he was dismissed.” When he left 
Eton is uncertain, but in 1721 we find him master of a 
private school at Islewonb, and at that time one of the 
candidates for the mastership of St. Paul’s school, in which 
he did not succeed. By an advertisement then published 
by him, it would appear that his failure arose iu some 
measure from his being suspected of an attachment to the 
pretender, which be denies. Some time before this he had 
studied civil law, and entered himself of Doctors’-com- 
inons, but changing his mind, returned to college, took 
holy orders, and was made vice-provost of King's college 
in the aliove year, 1721, at which time he was senior fellow. 
In I7'i3 he was prosenleJ to the rectory of Milton near 
Cambridge, after a contest with the college, which refused 
him, in consideration of his not having remained and per- 
formed tlie requisite college e.xercises. Even with this, 
Cole sajs, he was soon^ dissaii'>fieil, and would have re- 
turned U) his fellowship had it been possible. He died 
June 7, 17'i7, of an apoplexy, at the Swan Inn, at Bed- 
ford, on his return from Bath. Among his publications for 
the use of schools arcj 1. ‘‘The peculiar use and signifi- 
cation of C(u*tain words in the Latin tongue,” &c. 17<V5, 8vo. 
'2. “ Particles exemplified in English sentences, &c.” 170", 
8vo. 3: ‘‘ Larger examples, fitted V* IJIIy’s grammar- 
rules.” 4. ‘‘ Smaller examples, &c.” 5. “ Three of Te- 

rence’s comedies, viz. the Andria, the Adelphi, and the 
llecyra, with English notes,” 1706, >^vo. 6. “ Select 

stories from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, win Englis)' notes.” 
7. “ Pluedrus Fables, with Englisii r.ous, ’ &c. He 

publisheil also “ A collection of Devotions for the Altar,” 
'2 vols. 8vo ; “ Lord Bacon's Essays,” 2 \ols, 8vo. and 
tiew translation of Thomas a Kempis/’ 1722. The egm- 
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mon copies are dedicated To the Sufferers by the South 
Sea.” It was originally dedicated to Dr. Godolphin, pro- 
vost of Eton, but as he had abused the fellows of the col- 
lege in it, upon recollection he called it in, ‘‘so,” says 
Cole, “ this curious dedication is rarely to be met \vith.”‘ 
WIl.MOT (.loriN, Earl of IlocHEsriiu), a noted wit in 
the reign of Charles II. was the son of Henry earl of Uo^ 
Chester; who bore a great part in the civil wars, and was 
the chief manager of the king’s jireservation after the 
battle of Worcester. He was born April 10, inlT, at 
Ditchley in Oxfordshire ; and was educated in grammar 
and classical literature in the free-school at Burford. Here 
he acqnircii t!ie I atin to sucli perAxtion, that to his dyir»g 
day he retained a quick relish for the beauties of that 
tongue; and afterwards became exactly versed in the au- 
thors of the Augustan age, which lie ulien read. In jr)59, 
when only twelve years old, he was admitted a nobleman 
of VV'adham college in Oxford, under the inspection of Dr. 
Blandford, afterwards bishop of (Oxford and Worcester; 
and, in 1661, was with some other persons of rank created 
master of arts in convocation : at which time, ^V^ood says, 
he and none else was admitted very aiVcciionately into the 
fraternity by a kiss from the chancellor of the university. 
Clarendon, who then saif‘ in the supreme chair. After- 
wards he travelled into France and Italy; and at his re- 
turn frequented the court, which, Wood observes, and 
there is reason to believe very truly, not only corrupted 
his morals, but made him a perfect Hobhist in principle. 
In the mean lime, he became oner/ the gentlemen of the 
bed-ciiamher t' the king, and comptroller of W'oodstock- 
park. In 1665 he went to sea with ihe carl of Sandwich, 
who was sent to lie in wait for the Dutch Fast-India fleet; 
and was in the Revenge, commanded by sir Thomas Tid< 
climan, when the attack was n ade on the port of Bergen ifi 
Norway, the Diitch ships havin' ot into iha^ port. It 
was a desperate attempt; and, dur’ng the whole action, 
the earl of Roche^^er shewed the greatest resolution, and 
gained a high reputation for courage. He supported iii » 
character for bravi ry in a second expedition, but after- 
wards lost it in an ad entu^ * with I rd Mulgrave; of which 
that iHible author, in the memoirs of himself, gives a par- 

* ColeN MS Culi'T'^tiorn ’ll fjrtt. Mu<i. voL XV I. — Ilaruooa’;} Alumni F.ujnt u- 
— NichoU’s . 
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ticular account. It exhibits some traits of the earl of Ro- 
chester’s character; and therefore, though somewhat te- 
dious and wordy, may not be unacceptable. “ 1 was in- 
formed,” says lord Mulgrave, that the earl of Rochester 
had said something of me, w'hich, according to his custom, 
was very malicious. I therefore sent colonel Aston, a very 
mettled friend of mine, to call him to account for it. He 
denied the words, and indeed I was soon convinced he had 
never said them ; but the mere report, though I found it * 
to be false, obliged me, as I then foolishly thought, to go 
on with the quarrel ; and the next day was appointed for 
ns to light on horseback, a way in England a little unusual, 
but it was ins part to chuse. Accordingly, I and my se- 
cond lay the night before at Knightsbridge privately, to 
avoid the being secured at London u|)on any suspicion ; 
and in the morning we met the lord Rochester at the place 
appointed, who, instead of James Porter, whom he assured 
Aston he would make his second, brought an errant life- 
guard man, whom nobody knew. To this Mr. Aston took 
excepiion, upon the account of his being no suitable adve»"- 
sary ; especially considering liow extremely well he was 
mounted, vvliereas we hatl only a couple of pads: upon 
which, we all agreed to fight on foot. But, as my lord 
Jiochester and I were riding into the next field in order to 
it, he told me, that he had at first chosen to fight on 
liorseback, l)ccause he was so much indisposed, that he 
found himself unfit at all any way, much less on foot. I 
was extremely surprised, because at that time no man had 
a better reputation for courage; and I took the liberty of 
representing what a ridiculous story it would make, if we 
returned without lighting, and therefore advised him for 
both our sakes, e>pecially for Itis own, to consider better 
of it, since I must be obliged in my own defence to lay 
the fault ou him, by telling the truth of the matter. His 
answer was, that he submitted to it; and hoped, that I 
would not desire the ailvaiitage of having to do witli any 
man in so weak a condition. 1 replied, tliat bv such an 
argument he had sufiiciently tieil iny hands, upon condi- 
tion that I might call our seconds to b' witnesses of the 
whole business; which lie consented to, a«jd so w * parted. 
When we returned to I.^'ndon, we found it full of this 
quarrel, upon our being absent so beg; and therefore 
Mr, Aston thouglit himself obliged to write down every 
word and circumstance of this whole matter, in order tg 
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spread every where the true reason of our returning with- 
out having fought. This, being never in the least contra- 
dicted or reseiited by the lord Rochester, entirely ruined 
his reputation as to courage, of which I was really sorry to 
be the occasion, though nobody had still a greater as to 
wit; which supported him pretty well in the world, not- 
withstanding some more accidents of the same kind, that 
never fail to succeed one another, when once people know 
a man’s weakness.” 

The earl of Rochester, before he travelled, had given 
somewhat into that disorderly and intemperate way of liv- 
ing which the joy of the whole nation, upon the restoring 
of Charles II. had introduced ; yet during his travels he 
had at least acquired a habit of sobriety. But, falling into 
court-company, where excesses were contiiiually practised, 
he soon became intemperate, and the natural heat of his 
fancy, being inflamed with wine, made him so extrava- 
gantly pleasant, that many, to be more diverted by that 
humour, strove to engage him deeper and deeper in intoxi- 
cation. This at length so entirely subdued liim, that, as 
he told Dr. Burnet, he was for five years together conti- 
nually drunk : not all the while under tlie visible clVect of 
liquor, but so inflamed in his blood, that he was never 
cool enough to be master of himself. There were two 
principles in the natural temper of thi.s lively aiid witty 
earl, which carried him to great excesses ; a violent love 
of pleasure, and a disposition to extravagant mirth. 'The 
one involved liim in the lowest sensuality, the other led 
him to many odd adventures and frolics. Once he had 
disguised himself so, that his nearest friends could not 
have known him. and set up in Tout r-stri ct for an Italian 
mountebank, v\here he practised physic fo^ some weeks. 
He disguised himself often as a porter, or as a beggar; 
sometimes to follow some nu^an amours, which, for the 
variety of them, he alfected. At other limes, nierely h^r 
diversion, he would go about it' odd shapes ; in wJjicli he 
acted his part so naturally, tba en those who were in 
the secret, and saw him in these snapes, could perceive 
nothing by which he might he discovered. He is said to 
have been a generous and good-natured man in cold blood, 
yet would go far ir his heats after any thing that might 
turn to a jest or matter of ( vcrsioi. , and he laid out him- 
self very freely in libels and satire'*, in which he had so 
peculiar a talent of mixing wit with malice, that all hi*^ 
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compositions were easily known. Andrew Marvell, who 
was himself a great wit, used to say, that Rochester was 
the only man in England who had the true vein of satire.** 
Thus,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ iti a course of drunken 
gaiety, and gross sensuality, with intervals of study per- 
haps yet more criminal, with an avoweU contemp of all 
decency and order, a total disregard to every moial, and a 
resolute denial of every religious obligation, he live* orth- 
less and useless, and blazed out his youth and his health in 
lavish voluptuousness ; till, at the age of one and thirty, 
he had exhausted the fund of life, and reduced himself to 
a state of weakness and decay.’’ 

In Oct. Ifi79, when he was slowly recovering from a 
severe disease, he was visited by Dr. Burnet, upon an inti- 
mation that such a visit would be very agreeable to him. 
With great freedom he laid open to that divine all his 
thoughts both of religion and morality, and gave him a full 
view of his past life : on which the doctor visited him 
often, till he went from London in April following, and 
once or twice after. They canvassed at various times the 
principles of morality, natural and revealed religion, and 
Christianity in particular ; the result of all whicli, as it is 
faithfully related by Dr. Burnet in a book, which, Dr. 
Johnson observes, ‘‘ the critic ought to read for its ele- 
gance, the philosopher fur its arguments, and the saint for 
its piety,” was, that this iu)l)le earl, though he had lived 
the lito of an atheist and a libertine, yet died the death of 
a sincere penitent. The philosophers of the present age 
will naturally suppose, that Ins eontriiion and conviction 
were purely the effects of weakness and low spirits, which 
scarcely suffer a man to continue in, his senses, and cer- 
tainly not to be master of himself; but Dr, Burnet affirms 
him to have been “ under no such decay as either darkened 
or weakened his understamliiig, nor trouble 1 with the si)leen 
or vapours, or under the power ol melancholy.” The 
reader may judge for himself from the following, which 
is part of a letter from the earl to Dr. Burnet, dated 

Woodstock-park, June 25, IG80, Oxfordshire.” I'liere 
is nothing left out, but some personal compliuieiUs to the 
doctor. 

My most honoured Dr. Burnkt, 

My spirits and body decay so eijually together, that I 
shall write you a letter us weak us 1 am in ^ersuu. 1 bogiii 
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to value churchmen above all men in tlie world, &c. If God 
he yet pleased to spare me longer in this world, I hope in 
your conversation to be exalted to that degree of piety, 
%hat the world may see how much 1 abhor vvliat I so long 
loved, and how much I glory in repentance, and in God’s 
service. Bestow your prayers upon me, that God would 
spare me, if it be liis good will, to shew a true repentance 
and amendment of life for the time to come ; or else*', if the 
Lord pleasetli to put an ettd to my worldly being now, that 
he would merci fully accept of my death-bed repentance, 
and perform tljat promise he hath been pleased to make, 
that ‘at what time soever a sinner doth repent, he would 
receive him.’ Ihit up tlicse pravers, most dear doctor, to 
Altnighty God, for your most obedient and languishing 
servant, R o c M Ks'J’ i : R 

He died July 2G following, without any convulsion, or 
so much as a groati : for, though he liad not completed his 
thirty-third year, he was worn so entirely down, that all the 
powers of nr*ture were exhausted. He left behind him a 
son !iamed C'liarles, who died Nov. 12, IG.Sl ; and three 
daughters^, "riie male line eeasintr, Charles 11. conferred 
the title of lloclicsti r on l.anmict' viscount Killingworib, a 
younger son of Kdward earl of Clarendon. 

7’lje earl of Rochester was a graceful and well-shaped 
person, tail, and \vell-mad<‘, if not a little too slt*ndcr, as 
Burnet observes. “He was,” says Johnson, “eminent for the 
vigour of his colloipnal wit, and remarkalilc for many wiki 
pranks and sallies of extravagance, 'l lte glare of his g(‘ 
rieral character ditficsed itself upon his writings; the com- 
positions of a mati whose* name as heard so often were 
certain of at; , niion, .ami from many readms certain of ap- 
plause. 'This blaze of reputation is not \ et (juite exiiii- 
guisbeii; and his i>oet,y still retains some splendour be- 
yond that wiiich genius ijas bestowed. 

“ \V(>od auvi Burnet give is jea on to believe, that mm h 
was imputed to him which he d not write. ' It is not 
known by wh<»rii tlie original coliit ion was made, or by 
what ahthority its genuineness was ascertained. 1'he first 
edition was published in the year of his death, witli an air 
of concealment, j* oiessiug in the tiile-page to be printed 

* In th^ r n nicle f t i •*!). at »i» r Icnlpings in Itlr.'* 

11,1 ■), ai)(i j)r»,bal)ly in i pa- AiaU^ lU Wilmot, a nauiral 

pt*rs, wf* ri ad th • fol.'ouinj^ : Vf-srer- nf the farrioiis eail nf h** “T, 

day nio; nii;g in i advanced ag«*, Icbralcd wit in ibe reign of Cliarb'fc » 
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at Antwerp. Of some of the pieces, however, there is no 
doubt. The Imitation of Horace’s Satire, the Verses to 
lord Miilgrave, the Satire against Man, the verses upon 
Nothing, and perhaps some others, are I believe genuine, 
and perhaps most of those which the collection exhibits. 
As he cannot be supposed to have found leisure for any 
course of continued study, his pieces are cormnonly short, 
such as one fit of resolution would produce, ills songs 
have no particular character; they tell, like other songs, 
in smooth and easy language, of scorn and kintiness, dis- 
mission and desertion, absence, and incimstancy, with the 
common-places of artificial courtship. 'I'liey are eommonly 
smooth and easy ; but have little nature, and littlo senti- 
ment. His imitation of Horace on Lucilins is not inele- 
gant or unhappy. In flic reign of Charles tlie ^^econd be- 
gan that adapt ilion, w hich lias since been very fretpient, 
of ancient poetry to present times ; and perhaps few will 
be found where the parallelism is better preserved than in 
this, 'riie versification is indeed sometimes careless, but 
it is Morneliiiies vigorous and weighty. Idie strongest effort 
of his muse is his |)ocin upon ‘‘ Nothing.” Anotlier of ins 
most vigorous pit‘ces is his lampoon upon sir Carr Scrope, 
Of the satire against Man, llocliester can only claim what 
remains when ail Boilean’s part is taken away. In all his 
works there is spriglulinoss and vigour, aud everywhere 
may be found tokens of a mind which study might have 
carried to excellence. U hat more can be e.xpected from 
a life spent in ostentatious contempt of regularity, and 
emlcd before the abilities of many other men began to be 
displayed?” The lateGeoige Stcevens, esq. made the se- 
lection of Rochester's poems which appears in Dr. John- 
son’s edition ; but Mr. Malone observes, that tlie same task 
had been performed in the early part of the last century 
by Jacob Tonson. * 

VVH. MOT {John Eahoi.ey), a learned lawy<M', and lord 
chief justirceof the court of common pleas, was the second 
son of Robert Wiliuot, of Osmasion in the oountvof Derby, 
esq. and of Ursula, one of the daughters and coheii esses of 
sir Samuel Marow, of Berkswell, in the countv of Warwick, 
tart. He was born Aug. 16, 1709, at Deri . , where his fa- 
ther then lived, and after having actjniret* the nidi uents 

* Life Uy Bp. Bnrnvt. — Jv.aisotCs Poet?, — Bias;. Biit — Edition Oie 

Royal and Noble Auihois, 
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of learDing at the free-school in that town, under the Rev, 
Mr. Blackwell, was placed with the Rev. Mr. Hunter at 
Lichfield, where he was contemporary with Johnson and 
Garrick. At an after pt'riod of his life it could be remarked 
that there vver(‘ then five juvlges upon the bench who had 
been educateil at Lichfield school, viz. Willcs, Parker, 
Noel, Llovcl, and VV'ilinot. In Jan. 1724, he was removed 
to VVestminster-school, and placed under Dr. Frciiul ; and 
here, and at '^rrinity-hall, Cambridge, where be resided 
until Jan. I 72 S, be laid the foundation of many friendships, 
which he preserved ihrongli a long life. At the university 
be contracted a passion lor study and retirement that never 
<piitted hi ll, and he was often heard to say, that at tliis 
time the heiglu of his ambition was to become a fellow of 
'rrinitv- hall, and to pass his life in that learned society. 
His natural disposition had induced him to give the pre- 
ference to the church ; but his father, who was a man of 
sagacitv as well as of reading, had destined him to the 
study of the law, which he accordingly prosecuted with 
fuii'^h diligence at the Inner Temple, and was called to the 
bar in June 1732. In 1743 he married Sarah, daughter of 
Thomas Rivett, of Derby, esq. 

VV^e are not aetjuainted with any interesting particulars 
of .Mr. Wilrnoi's life between the period of his leaving the 
university and his being in a considerable degree of prac- 
tice as a barrister: but as duty and filial piety, more than 
inclination, had induced him to embrace the profession of 
the law, his |Hirsuit after its emoluments was !iot eager, 
though his study of it was unremitted. He was regular in 
his aitendancp on the terms, but his practice was at this 
lime chieily confined to the county of Derby, where he 
was miicdi rc'^pcrted. In town liis business was not great; 
yet in iliose causes in which he was engaged, his merit, 
learning, and eloquence, were universally acknowledged, 
and gained him tlie esteem aiid approbation of some ot 
the greatest ornaments of Ho rofessioii, amcmg whom 
were sir Duclity Ryder, then attos ney-gc*neral, and tim 
lord chancellor Hardwicke. In 1733, the <dianccllor pro- 
posed to make him one of his majesty’s counsel, and after- 
wards king’s serji mt : but both these he declined, chiefly 
from a disinclination to .undon business, and a wi.sh, that, 
IK?' or left him, of retiring altogether into the country, 
this he was *^0 determined that in 1754, he actually made 
what he c.illed nis farewell speet h in the court of exchequer’? 
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which he had of late years attended more than any ot\\er. 
Perhaps his disposition was not calculated for forensic dis- 
putation, though his profound knowledge and indefatigable 
labour, as well as ability and penetration, had made him, in 
the opinion of those who knew him, one of the best law- 
yers of his time. He had more than one offer of a seat in 
the House of Commons about this period, but he uniformly 
declined every temptation of this kind. He liad not how- 
ever long enjoyed his retirement in Derbyshire before he 
received a summons to town to succeed sir Martin Wright, 
as judge of the court of King’s Bench. Witli much per- 
suasion, aided perhaps by the increase of his family, con- 
sisting now of five cliildren, he vvas induced to accept this 
preferment in February 1755, whicli W'as accompanied, as 
usual, with the honour of knighthood. It is not known to 
what interest he owed this promotion, and it seems most 
fair to conclude that a sense of his merit only must have 
induced his patrons to send to the country for one so reso- 
lute on retiicmciit, when so many, at hand, would have 
been glad to accept the office. 

In the autumn of 17 5b, lord llardwicke resigned the 
threat seal, vvlucii continued for about u vear in the hands 
of ilirt e lords commis^iemers, chief justice \\ illes, sir S. S, 
Smythe, and sir John Kurdley Wilmot. In *Marc:li 17 57, 
sir Earilley had a most j)rov ideiiiial escape from being 
destroyed at Worcester by the fall of a stack of chimneys 
through tlie roof into court. His first clerk was killed at 
his feet, also the attorney in the cause then trying, iwo of 
the jurymen, and some others. Sir Eardley was beginning 
to sum up the evidence when the c itastroplie happeuetL 
Sir Eardley continued about nine years longer, as one of 
the |)uisne jud<ges of the court of King’s Bench. I'he 
King’s Bench was at (liis time filled with men of distin- 
guished talents, and it is no small honour to sir Eardley 
Wihnot thatdie sat for a long period as the worthy colleague 
of Mansfield, Dennison, and Foster. I'hough the part he 
took was not a very cnn^picuuus one, fiom his situation on 
the bench, and from his native modesty, yet his brethren, 
and those who were acquainted with Westminster-liall at 
that period, bore testimony that his activ * mind vvas always 
engaged, either in or out of court, in eiia ulating s 'me ob- 
scure point, in nicely weighing questions of the | rcaicst 
dilHcuUj^ and in contributing his sluire towards ex[)oditing 
and deciding the important suits then under discussioiv; 
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nor was he less eminent in that important branch of his ju- 
dicial office, the administration of the criminal justice of 
the kingdom ; and while his pervading mind suiVered few 
crimes to escape detection and punishment, his humanity 
and compassion were often put to the severest trials. 

Among many other parts of this laborious profession, to 
which sir Kardloy had given unremitting attention, is that 
of taking notes, to which he had in\arial)ly accustomed 
himself both before and after lie was called to the bar. 
These notes were transcribed by his clerk, and he thus by 
degrees became possessed of many volumes of MS, notes, 
both in law and equitv^ Tlio same jiractice he continued 
after he was raised to the bench, till he heard that Mr. 
(afterwards sir James) liurrow intended to publish his notes 
from the time of lord Mansfields being appointed chief 
justice; but lie nniformlv lent Mr. Hiirrow Ins papers from 
this period, and with such short notes as he took himself. 
We may here mention that the “ Notes of Opinions deli- 
vered in (iid'erent courts,” by sir John Eardley AVilmot, 
were published in 1802, 4to, by bis son, witii a memoir of 
his life, from which we have extracted the present account. 

Aithougli sir Eardley persevered unremittingly in the 
discharge of his cluiv, it was not without a frccpieiit sigh for 
a more cpiiet and retired station ihari that of the court of 
King’s Bench. In I7C»5, a serious treaty was set on foot 
by him, to exchange his present offif e for one, mit less 
honourable indeed, but uiuloiibtedly at that lime less lu- 
crative and less conspicuous, liiat of cliief justice of Ches- 
ter, which was then held by Mr. Morton ; but the treaty 
was at lengtli broken off, and when in tiit? snmmtT ol 17^0^ 
lord Camden, who had been chief justice of the eoimnon 
jjleas about four years, was ap))ointed lord chancellor, sir 
Eardley was promotf*d to the chief justiceship in his room. 
Here, however, as in former instances, his friends had no 
little trouble in overcoming rei.mgnance to a more ele- 
vated situation. It is believed, ; av next to bis ’character 
for learning arid integrity, be was indebted for this pre- 
ferment, to the high opinion and esteem of both the old 
and new chancellor, and also to the f riendship ol lord Shel- 
burne, appointed at tliat time ciie of the secretaries ot 
state. His lordship, tl* ugh a much younger man, had 
evei since his first acrpjaintance with him, several years 
before, conceived so great an admiration of hft talents, 
and esteem for ois virtues, that he had long lived with 
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in habits of the greatest intimacy and friendship. In the 
evening of the day that sir Eardley kissed hands on being 
appointed chief justice, one of his sons, a yoiitli of seven- 
teen, attended him at his bed-side. “ Now,” said he, “my 
son, I will tell you a secret worth your knowing and re- 
membering ; the elevation I have met with in life, parti- 
cularly this last instance of it, has not been owing to any 
superior merit or abilities, but to my humility, to my not 
having set up myself above others^ and to an uniform en- 
deavour to pass through life, void of ofTence towards God 
and man.” Sir Eardley was now called to preside in a 
court where he had many seniors on the bench ; but the 
appointment gave general satisfaction, and his acknow- 
ledged aiiilitics, his unaffected modesty and courtesy, soon 
made him as much esteemed and beloved in his new court, 
as he had been before in his old one. 

In I7d&, bishop Warbiirton, who had the highe.st opi- 
nion of sir Eardley, requested liiiu to become one of the 
first trustees of his lectureship at Linc.oln’s-inn chapel, 
alontr will) lord iManslieUl and Mr. Yorke; and this beine; 
complied witi), in 176P, sir Eardlc'v reipiestcd his assist- 
ance and advice on the occasion of one of his sons [iri*- 
])aring himsell for the church. bishop complied, and 

sent him the first part of some “ Directions for the study of 
Theology,” which have siiu e been printed in W'arbnrton’s 
works, being given to his editor, Dr. Hurd, by the son to whom 
they were addressed, the late John Eardley Wilmot, esq. 
Circumstances afterwards induced this son to go into the 
profession of the law, on wliicdj sir Eardley, in 177 1, made 
the following indorsement on the bishop’s paper. “These 
directions were given me by Dr. Warbnrtc)n, bishop ot' 
Gloucester, for the use of my son, when he proposed to go 
into orders; but, in the year 1771, he pre- 

ferred the bar to the pulpit, and, instead of lying upon a 
bed of roses,* ambit ioned a crown of thorns. Digm put') 
mchore jilim mu r I'his shews how uniform sir Eardley 
was, from his earliest yoiub, in bis predilection for the 
church, a predilection which probably infmenced, more or 
less, every act of his life. It was about this time, viz. 1769, 
that sir Eardley presided in the im moral/: ? cause of Mr. 
Wilkes against lord Halifax and others, a p.niod Oi great 
heat and violence, both in j^arliaiiient ar.d in the nation ; 
but he was so entirely free from all poiiti al bias, that hi.s 
conduct gave universal satisfaction. It was an action of 
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trespass for false imprisonment, damage's laid at 20,000/.; 
Mr. Wilkes having been taken np and confined in the 
Tower, and his papers seized and taken away, by vittue of 
a general warrant frorn lord Halifax, one of his majesty’s 
secretaries of state. Sir Eardley’s speech is pnblislied in 
his Life, and does great credit to his impartiality. The 
jury gcive 4000/. damages. 

On the resignation of lord Camden, and the subsequent 
death of Mr. Yorke, in January 1770, the great seal, with 
other honours, was oH'ered to sir Earciley by the duke of 
Grafton, and was again pressed upon him in the course of that 
year by^ lord North, the iluke’s successor, but iu vain. He 
was at this time too fixed in his res(dution of retiring alto- 
gether from public business, and it seemed to iiim a good 
opportunity to urge the same reason for resigning the ofiice 
he held, as for declining the one that was ollered him, 
namely’, ill health, which had prevented him occasionally 

from attendincr his court. His intenuon was to have re- 
® . . 

signed without receiving any pension from the crown ; but 
when his resignation was accepted in 1771, he was much 
surprised and disconcerted to find, that he was to receive 
a pension for life. This he wiihsti od in two several inter- 
views with the first lord of the treasury ; but bis majesty 
having desired to see hitn at Buckingham house, was pleased 
to declare, that he could* not sulFer so faithful a servant to 
the public to retire, without receiving this mark of appro- 
bation and rew'ard for his exemplary services. After this, 
sir Eardley thought it would be vanity and alfeciation to 
contend any longer ; and certainly his private fortune 
would not have enabled him to live in the manner to which 
he had been accustomed. But as be v as thus liberally 


provided for by his majesty’s bounty, be thought the least 
he could do was to make every retiirti in Ins power; and 
[javing the honour of being one of his majesty’s privy 
council, he, in conjunction v/iib f.l:e venerable sir Thomas 
Parker, who had been chief 1; • of the exchequer, uni- 

formly' attended the appeals to the uiiig in council till 1782, 
when his increasing infirmities obliged him to give up this 
last part of what he thought his public duty. Of his it)hr- 
niities he gives i most alfectitig proof in a short letter to 
earl Gow'cr, dateu Jan of aiatyear. “ My sight and 


henring are extremely impaired ; but my memory is 
$hook, that if I could read a case over twenty times, 1 
could neither understand nor remember it; and as* 
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faUendance at council would only expose my infirmities^ 
without being of any service to the public, 1 cannot think 
of ever putting myself into such a disagreeable situation^” 

He now retired totally from public business, and saw 
very little company during the remainder of bis IHe, except 
a few friends, whom time had hitherto spared. His retreat 
from business not only procured him ease and health, but 
probably lengthened his life. He died Feb. 5, 1792, aged 
eigbty-two. He left his eldest surviving son his sole exe- 
cutor, with express directions, in his own hand-writing, for 
a plain marble tablet to be put up in the church of Berks- 
well, in the county of Warwick, vi'ith an inscription, con- 
taining an account of his birth, death, the dates of his ap- 
pointments, and names of his children, ‘‘without any other 
addition whatever.” 

Sir Eardiey’s person was of the middle size : his counte- 
nance commanding and dignified ; his eye lively, tempered 
with sweetness and benignity ; his knowledge extensive 
and profound ; and perhaps nothing but invincible modesty 
prevented him from e(|ualling the greatest of his prede- 
cessors, and fettered his abilities and learning. Though 
not fond of the law as a profession, he always declared his 
partiality for the study of it, and he vvus also well versed in 
the civil law; a general scholar, but particularly conver- 
sant with those branches which had a near connexion with 
his legal pursuits, sue!) as history and antiquities, and he 
was one of the first fellows of the Society of Antiquaries, 
incorporated in 1750. In private life he excelled in all 
those qualities which render a man respected and beloved. 
Gen«ine and uniform humility was one of his most charac- 
teristic virtues.* 

WILMOT (John Eaudlky), second sou of tlie pre- 
ceding, was born in I71H, and received the first rudiments 
of education at Derby and at Westminster schools, at both 
which places^ he romained but a very short time. From 
thence he, was placed at the academy at Brunswick ; and 
having remained there till he was seventeen, he went to 
University college, Oxford, where he was contemporary 
with many men who have since distinguished themselves 
in public and private life. He was at first intended for the 
church, as we have seen in our account o/ Ins fathc* ; but, 
upon the death of his elder brother in tin East Indie >, and 
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upon the elevation of his father to one of the highest judi* 
cial situations, his intended pursuits were changed, and the 
profession of the law was ultimately fixed upon. From All 
Souls college, of which he had been elected a fellow, he 
removed to the Temple, and studied the law under the 
superintendance of sir Eardley. He was at the usual time 
called to the bar, and went the Midland circuit. He soon 
after married the only daughter of S. Sainthill, esq. by 
whom he had four daughters and one son, all of whom sur- 
vived him. 

In 1783, he was made a master in chancery, having been 
chosen for Tiverton, in Devonshire, in the two preceding 
parliaments. Though seldom taking an active part in the 
debates of those times, he was always attentive to the im- 
portant duties of a member of parliament, and constant m 
his attendance in the House. He uniformly opposed the 
American war, and though at the termination of that cot- 
test, when the claims of the American loyalists were to be 
inquired into, and satisfied, it was most natural to suppose 
that some gentleman on the other side of the House would 
have been appointed commissioner for that purpose, yet 
Mr. Wilinot’s known abilities, integrity, and benevolence, 
were so universally acknowledged, that his nomination to 
that arduous office gave perfect satisfaction. How far the 
labours of himself and colleagues w'ere crowned with sue* 
cess, the universal approbation of this country, and of 
America, sufficiently testify. 

In 1784 he was elected, with lord Eardley, his brother- 
in-law, member for Coventry, in opposition to lord Shef- 
field and Mr. Conway, now marquis of Hertford, whither 
they had gone to add to the triumphant majority which 
ultimately secured Mr. Pitt in bis siiu^tion as prime minister. 

It was in the summer of I7t^a, that the revolutionary 
storm, so long collecting in France, suddenly discharged 
itself; and an immense number of Irench clergy and laity 
took refuge in this country, 'i’hc subject of these memoirs 
was then in town ; and the conunuai icenes of distress he 
was daily witnessing in the streets, added to particular in- 
stances of misery which came under his own immediate ob- 
servation, induced him alone, without previous communi- 
cation with any one, to advertize for a meeting of the gen- 
tlemen thee in town, at the Freemason’s '1 avern, to take 
into consideration some me^ns of affording relief to tbeir 
Christian brethren. The meeting was most numerous and 
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l^esp^ctable ; the archbishop of Canterbury, many bishops, 
and most of the nobility then in London, attending; and 
Mr. Wilmot being called to the chair, and having stated 
his object in calling them together, subscriptions to a large 
amount were immediately entered into ; and a fund created, 
which, with the assistance of parliament, and the contri- 
butions of every parish in the kingdom, relieved, and con- 
tinued to relieve until the late prosperous events rendered a 
continuance unnecessary, those unhappy exiles from their 
native country. Mr.Wilmot continued, till he retired into 
the country a few years before his death, to dispense under 
government this national bounty ; a task well suited to that 
universal benevolence and kindness of heart which so 
eminently distinguished him, and in which he had few 
equals, and none superior. 

In 179 :"^ he married a second wife, Sarah Anne, daughter 
of col. Haslam ; by whom he had a son and a daughter, 
both of whom died in their infancy. 

It was in the spring of 1804, that, finding himself ill 
able, from bodily infirmity, to continue the various em- 
ployments he had so long zealously fulfilled, as also from 
an innate and hereditary love of retirement and study, he 
resolved to quit London entirely, and live in the country. 
He accordingly resigned his mastership in chancery, his 
situation as distributor of relief to the French refugees, 
and some of the many important trusts which his own kind- 
ness and the importunity of friends had induced him to 
accept. He bought Bruce castle, formerly the seat of the 
Coleraine family, situated at Tottenham, about five miles 
from London ; near enough to town to continue what re- 
mained of the duty of commissioner of American claims, 
and to discharge several trusts, which were of a family na- 
ture. Here he passed a considerable part of his time in 
reading and study, and prepared his father’s notes and 
reports for the press, with the Memoirs of his life already, 
mentioned. The Memoirs” were sold separately, with 
a fine engraving of sir Eardley, from a painting by Dawe. 
Soon after, be engaged on the Life and Letters of bishop 
Hough, which appeared in a very splendid 4to volume in 
1812. Besides these, he published in 1779 “ A short De- 
fence of the Opposition,” in answer to a vKimphlet entitled* 

A short History of the Opposition a id in 1780 i*e col- 
lated “ A treatise of the Laws and Custo ns of England,” 
written by Uanulf Glanvil, in the time of Henry IL with 
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the MSS. in the Harleian, Cottonian, Bodleian, and Dr. 
Mills’s libraries, and printed it in Latin, l2mo. His last 
labour was a “ History of the Commission of American 
Claims,” printed in 1815. 

Mr. W'ilmot died at Tottenham, June 23, 1815, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age, lamented by all who knew 
the virtues of his public and private character. * 

WILSON (Arthur), an English historian, was the son 
of Kichard Wilson, of Yarmouth, in the county of Nor- 
folk, gentleman ; and was born in iliat county, \ 596 , In 
1609 lie went to France, where he continued almost two 
years; and upon his return to England was placed with sir 
Henry Spiller, to be one of his clerks in the exchequer 
office; ill whose family he resided till having written some 
satirical verses upon one of the maid-servanis, he was dis- 
missed at lady Spider's instigation. In 16 13 he took a 
lodging in Holbinm, vvhere he applied himsell to reading 
and poetry for some time; and, the year after, was taken 
into the family of Ilohcrt earl of Essex, whom lie attended 
itito the Palatinate in 1620; to the siege of Domick, in 
Holland, in 1621 ; to that of Rees in 1622; to Arnheim, 
in 1623 ; to the siege of Breda in 1624; and in the expe- 
dition to Cadiz iti 1625. In 1630 he was discharged the 
earl’s service, at the importunity of his lady, who had con- 
ceived an aversion to hifo, because she had siif)f}()scd him 
to have been against the carl’s marrying her. He tells us, 
in his own life, that this lady’s name, before she married 
the ear!, was Elizabeth Pauiet ; that “she appeared to the 
eye a beauty, full of harmless sweetness ; that herconver- 
sation was ailable and gentle; and, as he was firmly per- 
suaded, that it was not forced, but natural. But the height 
of her marriage and greatness being an accident, altered 
her very nature ; for,” he says, “ she was the true image 
of Pandora’s box,” nor was he much mistaken, for this 
lady was divorced for adulu ry two years afier her mar- 
riage. In J631 he retired to Oxf^id, and liecame gentle- 
man commoner of Trinity college, where he stayed almost 
two years, and was punctual in his compliance \\'Uh the 
laws of the university. 'I'iien he was sent for to be steward 
to the earl of Warwick, whom hp attended in 1637 to ih<? 
siege of Breda. Ho died 'n 1652, at Felstead, in Essex, 
and his will was proved in October of that year. The earl 
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anJ countess of Warwick received from him the whole of 
bis library, and 50/. to be laid out in purchasing a piece of 
gold plate, as a memorial, particularly applying to the 
latter, ‘‘ in testimony,” as he adds, ‘‘ of my humble duty 
and gratitude for all her noble and undeserved favours to 
me.” Gratitude seems to have been a strong principle 
with Wilsim, as appears from his lilc, written by himself, 
and printed in Peck’s “ Desiderata.” Wood’s account of 
him is, th:it he had little skill in the Latin tongue, less 
in the Gr^ek, a good readiness in the French, and some 
smattering in the Dutcii. He was well seen in the ma- 
thematics and poetry, and sometimes in the common law 
of the nation. He had composed some comedies, which 
were acted at the Black Friars, in London, by the king’s 
players, and in tlicact-timc at Oxford, with good applause, 
himscll being present ; but whether they are printed I can- 
not yet tell ; sure 1 am, that I have several specimens of 
his poetry printed in divers books. His carriage was very 
toiirteoiN and obliging, and such as did become a well- 
bred gentleman. He also liad a great command of the 
Knglisli tongue, as well in writing as speaking; and, had 
lio bestowed Ills endeavours on any other subject than that 
of history, they would without doubt have seemed better. 
For, in ihose things which he hath done, are wanting the 
principal maiters conducing to the completion of that fa- 
culty, viz. mutter from record, exact time, name, and 
])lace, , which, by his endttavouring too much to set out his 
bare collections in an alfected and bombastic style, are 
much neglected.” ’Fhe luNtory here alluded to by Wood, 
is ‘‘'('he Life and Reign of king James I.” printed in Lon- 
don in 1653, folio; tliat is, the year after his death ; and 
reprinted in the 2d vuilume of “ riie complete History of 
Kngland,” in 1706, folio. "Phis history has been severely 
treated i)y niAiiy writers. Mr. William Sanderson says^ that, 
^‘to givi; Wilson bis due, we may find truth and falsehood 
finely put together in it.” Heylin, in the general preface 
to his “ Fxamen,” styles Wilson’s history “ a most famous 
pasfjuil of the reign of king James ; in which it is not easy to 
judge whether the matter be more false, or the style more 
reproachful to all parts thereof.” Mr. Thou as Fullei. in his 
“ Appeal of injured Innocrnce,” observes, how Robert 
earl of Warwick told him at Beddiugton, th; t, whenWilson’s 
book in manuscript was brought to him, his lordship ex- 
punged more than an hundred offensive passages: to which 
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Mr, Fuller replied, My lord, you have done well ; and 
you had done better if you had put out a hundred more.’* 
Mr. Wood’s sentence is, ‘Mhat, in our author’s history, 
may easily be discerned a partial presbyterian vein, that 
constantly goes through the whole work : and it being the 
genius of those people to pry more than they should into 
the courts and comportments of princes, they do take oc-^ 
casion thereupon to traduce and bespatter them. Further 
also, our autlior, having endea^'Oured in many things to 
make the world believe that king James and his son after 
him were inclined to Popery, and to bring that religion 
into Engiciiul, hath made him subject to many errors and 
misrepresentations.” On the other band, archdeacon 
Echard tells us, that ‘‘ Wilson’s History of the life and 
reign of king James, though written not without some 
prejudices and rancour in respect to some persons, and too 
much with the air of a romance, is thought to be the best 
of that kind extant and the writer of the notes on the 
edition of it in the Complete History of England” re- 
marks, that, as to the style of our author’s history, ‘‘ it is 
harsh and broken, the periods often obscure, and sometimes 
without connection ; faults, that were common in most wri- 
ters of that time. Though he finished that history in the 
year 1652, a little before his death, when both the monar- 
chy and hierarchy were overturned, it does not appear he 
was an enemy to either, but only to the corruptions of 
them; as he intimates in the picture he draws of Ijimself 
before that book.” 

The plays mentioned by Wood were “The Switzer,” 

The Corporal,” and the ^Mneonstar.t Lady,” all which 
were entered in ^ cationcrs’-hall in 1646 and 16,33, but it 
does not appear that they were printed. ‘I'lie Inconstant 
Lady,” however, was lately printed at Oxford in 1814, 
4to, from a manuscript bequeathed in 1755 to the Bodleian 
library by Dr. Rawhnson, with Curious notes by the editor, 
and many circumstances of Wilson’s ' and character. * 

WILSON (Beknakd), an English ciivuii: and writer, was 
borii in 168.9, and became a member of Trinity-college, 
Oxford, where he took his degree of B. A. in 1712, and 
that of A. M. in 17 19. In the following year he was pre- 
bendary of Lowtb, and ''Tferw.'.rds of Scarnblesbey in the 
church of Lincoi’^ tn '727, c'/out which time he was also 
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vicar of Newark in Nottinghamshire, master of the hospital 
there, and an alderman. He is thought to have owedhis 
preferments chiefly to bishop Reynolds of Lincoln. From 
the crown he bad a prebend of Worcester, and another of 
Carborough in Lichfield, where he had a liouse given him 
by bishop Chandler. In July 1735, he was presented to 
Bottesford in Leicestersliire, but never took possession of it. 
In 1737 he took his degree of D. D. He died April 30, 
1772, aged eighty-iliree, and was interred in the church 
of Newark with an inscription, extolling his extensive be- 
nevolence, by his nephew Robert Wilson Cracroft, esq. 

Although a man of learning and address, of a very 
charitable disposition, and enjoying distinguished patron- 
age, he seems frequently to have been involved in disputes 
which cast some shade on his character. At one tinie he 
received a great accession of property, by i[ie will of sir 
George Markham, but was obliged to publisii a defence of 
himself, in a quarto pamphlet, against the insinnaiions of 
sir George’s relations. In 1747 he was prosecuted for 
breach of promise of marriage by a Miss Davids of Castle- 
yard, Holborii, and the case appeared to the jury in such 
a light, that they gave 7000/. damages, yet we see that he 
was at this time fifty-eight years of age. Some pamphlets 
were also published concerning his disputes with the parish 
of Newark, to which he left ample benefactions, but these 
were lost to the poor by the Mortmain act. He translated 
some parts of Fleury, but his greatest undertaking was a 
translation of Thuanus, of which he published vol. I. in 
I72y, and vol. 11. in 1730. It is perhaps to l)e regretted 
that want of encouragement obliged him to desist, for 
these are two elegantly piinted folios, and the completion 
would have done credit to the age.* 

WILSON (Florence), known in his own time, atoong 
scholars, by the name of Florentius Vol.USENCS, %vas born 
at Elgin; in Scotland, about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century,* and was educated in his native place, whence he 
removed for academical studies to the university of Aber- 
deen. On quitting college, he went to England, where 
his talents recommended him to the notice of cardinal 
Wolsey, who made him preceptor to his nepliew, whom he 
afterwards accompanied to Paris i 'i education, and re- 
mained with him till the death of vV'oIsey, v Inch for a 
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time eclipsed his prospects. He was soon afterwards taken 
under the protection of the learned cardinal du Bellar, 
archbishop of Paris, but here again the disgrace at court 
of this second patron proved a severe disappointment. 
Wilson, however, adhered to the cardinal, and would have 
accompanied him to Rome, but he fell sick at Avignon, 
and the cardinal being obliged to leave him, his finances 
were too much exhausted to allow any thoughts of his ac- 
complishing the journey alone, and his patron’s change of 
fortune having probably put the olTer of sufficient assist- 
ance out of his power, Mr, Wilson found himself com- 
pelled to abandon a project, in which both affection and 
curiosity had so warmly interested his heart. 

At this time the cardinal Sadolet was in residence upon 
his bishopric of Carpentras. His name in the republic of 
letters was inferior to very few in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries ; nor was he less celebrated for his libe- 
rality towards learned men in circumstances of want and 
distress. Mr. Wilson, as soon as the re-establishment of 
his health permitted, took the resolution of paying him a 
visit. Although it was night at Mr. Wilson's arrival, the 
courtesy of the cardinal, then engaged in study, gave him 
immediate access. He first learned from the stranger, that 
his visit was occasioned, paitly by his desire of seeing a 
person not less illustrious by his learned writings than the 
eminence of his station, and partly b) his wish to recoiii- 
inend himself, through the eardinal’s interest, to the em- 
ployment of teaching the Gretk and Latin languages to 
the youth of the city. Mr. Wilson's elocjuent command of 
the Latin tonguC; and ilie proof which he soon gave of 
superior understanding and knowledge, nspired the car- 
dinal with such prepossession in hi^ favour, lliat he wag 
unwilling to part with him, till he had learnt the particu- 
Jars of the strange ’s country, b’»s parentage, hi. education, 
and the different .scenes of life S' -igli which he had 
passed. Greatly interested by the nais ■ .ve, he rose early 
the next morning, and, demanding a conference with the 
magistrates, consulted them on Mr. Wilson’s proposition; 
but not wishing their (l#*cision to be solely the result of his 
recommendation, he r vited »bem on i certain day to an 
entertainment, h k»'ul of sv inposium at his palace ; during 
which I j contrived to engage Mr. Wilson in disputation 
with a learned puys^cian on certain points of Natural Phi- 
losophy. 
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It does not appear, that his learning and accomplish- 
ments ever procured him any thing better from this period 
than his laborious though honourable employment of teach- 
ing tlie ancient languages at Carpentras. It was perhaps 
to reconcile himself to the mediocrity of his lot, that 
during his residence in that city he composed his excellent 
bool; “ De 'J’l-anquiUitate Anitni.” If he possessed that 
contentment and peace of mind which made the subject of 
these contemplations, the first blessing of life was his, and 
which wealth and station 01113 ^- have never bestowed on 
man. 

T'liis work is written in dialogue. The speakers are, 
Franciseus Micliaelis, a patrician of Lncca, Demetrius, 
C'aracalla, and ilu! author himself, 'fhe first part of the 
work, and ai)onL one third of the whole, is taken up with 
proving, partly from the sentiments of the author, but 
chieily from those of the ancient philosophers, moralists, 
and p(jets, that traiupiillity of mind is a practicable aetjui- 
sition, in answtu' to il»e donl)is and objections of the other 
interlocutors. In this part, and indeed throughout the 
whohf work, Mr. W ilson displays a vast compass of learn- 
ifig, anti an intimate ao(|uainiance with all the Greek and 
I. aim classit's ; many apt and beautiful quotations from 
them adorn his treatise; nt)i to mention several little poems 
of his own composition interspersed, which at once en- 
liven the piece, and give the reader a very advantageous 
idea of the author’s poetic genius and talent for Latin ver- 
sification. This work was first printed by Gryphius, at 
Leyden, 1543, and repritited at Kdiuburgh in 157 1 , 8 vo. 
A third edition was printed at Fdinbtirgh in 1707, cor- 
rected by Riuldiman ; and there is a fourth, 1751, witli a 
preface hy Dr. John WarJ. 

About 1546, the tenth year of Mr. VV^'ilson’s residence at 
Carpentras, after having taught the belles lettres with great 
reputation, and established the character of a very learned, 
ingenious, and worth}’ man, he felt a strong desire to re- 
visit his native countr}’. But. the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation having now got some fooling in Scotland. Mr. Wil- 
son was aware of the difficulties which he should have to 
contend with on iiis return. He h.'d therefore recourse to 
his friend and patron the cardinal S 'dolet, at that time at 
Rome. He wrote 10 equesi hi?> advice, in v\ nat manner 
he slionld conduct himself betwixt religious parties in his 
own country. We find the answer in the sixteenth book 
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of Sadolet’s Epistles, dated 1546, and the substance of it 
is to recommend an adherence to the religion of his fore- 
fathers. From a Romish cardinal no other could be ex* 
pected. Wilson now determined upon his journey to 
Scotland, but falling sick at Vienne in Daupliiny, his pro- 
gress was suddenly stopped. His disorder increased beyond 
the power of medical relief ; and lie expired on the banks 
of the Rhone 1347. 

Besides the work mentioned in the course of Mr. Wil- 
son’s life, he wrote a book of Latin poems, printed in 
London 1619, 4to ; also Comnientaiio Theologica, in 
Aphorismos dissecta, per Sebast. Gryphirum,” 1539, 8vo; 
and Philosophitc Aristotelicm Synopsis,” Lib. IV. 
Whether tins last article ever appeared in print is 
doubtful. * 

WILSON (Richakd), a very distinguished artist ofthe 
last century, was born in 1714, and was the son of the 
rector of Pineges, in Montgomeryshire, who was after- 
wards collated to the living of Mould in Flintshire. Ed- 
w'ards says, that ‘‘ his connections were highly respectable, 
being maternally related to the late lord chancellor Cam- 
den, who was pleased to acknowledge him as his cousin.” 
His father gave him a good education, and as he early dis- 
covered a taste for painiiog, sL*nt Inm to London, and 
placed him under the tuition of one 'Ilmmas Wright, a 
portrait-painter of very slender abilities. Wilson, there- 
fore, began bis career as a portrait-painter but with a me- 
diocrity that afforded no luminous hopes of excellence ; 
yet he must have acquired some rank in his profession, for 
we fiod, that in 1749, he painted a large pictare of his 
present majesty, and of his brother the late ovjke of York. 
After having practised some years ai London, he went to 
Italy, and continued the study of portrait-painting, until 
a small landscape of his, executed with a considerable 
share of freedom and spirit, casua’S* utceiing the eye of 
Zuccarelli, so pleased the Italian, I. c strenuously ad- 

vised him to follow that mode of paintir.g, as most conge- 
nial to his powers, and therefore most likely to obtain for 
him fame as well as profit. 

This iiattering enct.mium from an artist of ZuccarcllPi 
knowledge ami establjsncd eputa’ion, produced such an 

* ny Dr Lrthrr — Fiurop. Mag. 1795.— Mackcnzic’i ScoUb WiiUr«» 
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influence on Wilson, as to determine him at once to turn 
from portrait to landscape, which he pursued with vigour 
and success. To this fortunate accident is owing the splen- 
dour diffused by his genius over this country, and even over 
Italy itself, whose scenes have been the frequent subjects 
of his pencil. His studies, indeed, in this branch of the 
art, must have been attended with rapid success, for he 
had some pupils in landscape while at Rome, and his works 
were so much esteemed that Mengs painted his portrait, for 
which Wilson, in return, painted a landscape. 

It is not known at what time he returned to England, but 
be was in London in 1758, and resided over the north 
arcade of the piazza, Covent-garden, at which time he had 
gained great celebrity as a landscape-painter. To the fir&t 
exhibition of 1760, he sent his picture of Niobe, which is 
now in the possession of his royal highness the duke of 
Gloucester. Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his last lecture but 
one, has offered some .strictures on the figures intro- 
duced in this celebrated picture, in which Mr. Fuseli 
seems to .igree, but which Edwards labours to oppose; and 
even to trace sir Joshua’s opinion to private pique. In 
1765, Wilson exhibited, with other pictures, a view of 
Rome, from the villa Madama, a capital performance, 
which was purchased by the late marquis of Tavistock, 
and is probably in the collection of the duke of Bedford. 
When the Royal Academy was instituted, he was chosen one 
of the founders, and, after the death of Hayman, was 
made librarian ; an ofltce which his necessities rendered 
desirable, and which he retained until his decayed health 
compelled him to retire to his brother’s in Wales, whei% 
he died in May 1782. Mr. Opie says, in his “ Lectures,’* 
that Wilson, though second to no name of any school or 
country in classical and heroic landscape, succeeded with 
difficulty, by pawning some of his works at the age oi 
seventy (sixty-seven or sixty-eight), in procuring ten gui- 
neas to carry him to die in unhonoured and unnoticed ob- 
scurity in Wales.” Edwards informs us, that though he 
had acquired great fame, yet he did not find that constant 
employment which his abilities deserved. This neglect 
might probably result from his ow»^ conduct; for it must 
be confessed, that Mr. Wilson was not very prudentially 
attentive to his interes*^ ; and though a man of s rong sense- 
and superior education to most of the artists of his time, 
he certainly did not possess that suavity of maimers which 
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distinguished many of his contemporaries. On this ae- 
county his connexions and employment insensibly dimi- 
nished, and left him, in the latter part of his life, in com- 
fortless infirmity.” This appears to us but a sorry excuse 
for the neglect Wilson met with ; for what has patronage 
to do vvitli the temper of an artist? Wil>on’s taste was so 
exquisite, says Fuseli, and his eye so cliasie, that what- 
ever came from his easel bore the stamp of elegance and 
truth. rhe subjec ts he chose were such as did credit to 
his judgment. Tliey were the selections of taste; and whe- 
ther of the simple, the elegant, or the sublime, they were 
treated witli an equal felicity. Indeed, he possessed that 
versatility ot power, as to be one minute ati eagle sweeping 
the heavens, and the next, a wren twittering a simple note 
on the huntble thorn. His colouring v\as in general vivid 
and natural ; his touch, spirited and free ; his composi- 
tion, simple and elegant ; his lights and shadows, broad 
and well distributed ; his middle lints in [lerfect Inirmony, 
while his forms in general produced a pleasing impres>ion, 
Wilson has been called the English Claude; a comparison 
which -Mr. Fuseli cannot admit, from the total dissimilarity 
of their style. ‘H'laude,” he adds, “little above medi- 
ocrity in all other branches of landscape-painting, had 
one great prcTogaiive, siiblimity ; but Ids puvvers rose and 
set witii the sun, he could only be serenely sublime or roman- 
tic. Wifson, without so great a feature, bad a more varied and 
more proportionate power : he observed nature in all her 
appearances, and had a characteristic touch for ail her 
forms. But though in effects of dewy freshness and silent 
evening lights i\ w equalled, and lower excelled him, his 
grandeur is oltener allied to terror, bustle, and convulsion, 
than to calmness and tranquillity. Figures, it is difiicult 
to say, which of the two introduced or handled with greater 
infelicity: treated by Claude or Wil.son, St. Ursula with 
her Virgins, and i^lneas Landing, ^ (/oe with her family, 
or Ceyx drawn on flu; shore, have an « q» al claim to our in- 
difference or mirth.’’ * 

WILSON (Thoma.s), a statesman and divine in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, celebrated for the politeness of 
his style and the ext'-nt of ^ knowledge, was the son of 
Thomas Wilson of Siroby Lincolnshire, by Anne daugh- 
ter an : lieir of Roger Coiiiberu'orth, of Comberworth in 
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the same county. He was educated at Eton, and at King’s- 
college, Cambridge ; and went thence into the family of 
Charles Brandon, duke of SuflPolki who intrusted him with the 
education of his two sons. During the reign of Mary, to 
whose persecution many fugitives owed their qualific ations 
for future honours, he lived abroad, received the degree of 
doctor of laws at Ferrara, and was for sometime imprisoned 
by the inquisition at Rome, on account of his two treatises 
on rhetoric and logic, which he had published in England, 
and in the English language, several years before. He is 
said to have suffered the torture, and would have been put 
to death, on refusing to deny his faith, had not a fire hap- 
[jened, which induced the populace to force open the pri- 
son, that those confined there miglit not perish, by which 
means he escaped; and, returning to England, after queen 
Mary’s death, was appointed one of the masters of requests, 
and master of St. Katherine’s hospital near the Tower, 
'riiis w'as in the thinl year of queen Elizabeth, at which 
lime he was her majesty’s secretary ; but finding his patent 
for the mastersliip of St, Katherine’s void, because he was 
not a priest, according to queen Pliilippa’s charter, be 
surrendered the office, and had a new paicnt, with a non 
obstante, Dec. 7, I5r>:5. According to Dr. Dm are!, his 

conduct in this office was somewhat olqeciiocable, as he 
sold to the city of London the fair of St. K uherine’s, for 
the sum of 700 marks, surrendered the charter u{ Henry 
VI. and took a new one 8. Elizal)eih, leaving out the li- 
berty of the afore.said lair; and did many other things very 
prejudicial to his succe>s()rs. In I5cil he had been admit- 
ted a civilian ; and in I57() he was sent on an einha.ssv to 
the Low Countries, where he acquitted himself so well, that 
in the following year he was named to succeed sir 'Lhomas 
Smith as secretary of state; and in 1579 obtained a 
deanery of Durham. He died in 1581, and was buried in 
St. Katl^erine’s church. He was endowed with an uncom- 
mon strength of memory, which enabled him act with 
remarkable dispatch in his negociations Yet he was more 
distinguished as a scholar than as a minister, and was per- 
haps unfortunate in liaving served jointly with the illus- 
trious Walsingham, whose admirable conduct in his office 
admitted of no competition. Sir 'I ooaias Wilson married 
Anne, daughter of sir William Wint uf Lid ^y in Glou- 
cestershire, and left three children : Nicholas, who settled 
at Sheepwash in Lincolnshire ; Mary married, first, to Ro- 
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bert Burdett, of Bramcote in Warwickshire, secondly to 
sir Christopher Lowther, of Lowther in Westmoreland ; 
and Lucretia, wife of George Belgrave, of Belgrave in 
Leict stci sniie. 

Sir riioiiuiN Wilson wrote, Epistola de vita et obitu 
duorum iratruiu Suffolciensiu(\i, HenricietCaroli Brandon,” 
Lond. 1552 , 4!o, prefixed to a collection of verses written 
on their dvraths by several scholars of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Of tins raie book there are only tlirce copies 
known, one in the Bodleian, another in the British nui- 
seum, and a third in the magnificent lil)rary of earl Spencer. 

‘‘Tlie rule of Reason, containing the art of Logic,” 1551, 
1552, 1553, l5o7, 4to. 3. The art of Rhetoric,” 1553, 
4to, often reprinted. 4. Discourse upon Usury,” Lond. 
1572, a work much praised by Dr. Lawrenct Humphrey, 
the queen’s profeMor of divinity at Oxford, in l is life of 
Jewell. Wilson also transited from Greek into glish, 
The three Orations of Demosthenes, chief orator among 
the Grecians,” Lond. 1570. Of his “Art of Logic,” Mr. 
Warton says that such a “ display of the venerable mys- 
teries of this art in a vernacular language, which had 
hitherto been confined within the sacred pale of the U arned 
tongues, was esteemed an innovation almost equally da- 
ring with that of permitting the service of the churcli to he 
celebrated in English ; and accordingly the author, soon 
afterwards happening to visit Rome, was incarcerated by 
the inquisitors of the holy see, as a presumptuous and 
dangerous heretic.” Of his “Art of Rhetoric,” Mr. War- 
ton says, it is liberal and discursive, illustrating the arts of 
eloquence by ^ xample, and examining and ascertaining 
the beauties ot composition with the 'speculative skill and 
sagacity of a critic. It may iherefoie be justly considered 
as the first book or system of criticism in our language. 
This opinion Mr. U artou confirms by very copious ex- 
tracts. ^ 

WILSON (Thomas) a puritan v.wii c, of the -sixteenth 
century, was minister of St. Georgc\i church, in Canter- 
bury, one of the six preachers in iliat city, chaplain to lord 
Woiton, and a man of high reputation. We hawe, how- 
ever, no particulars of his early life. He preached at Cair- 
lerbury thirty-six years, *i id was assiduous and indefati- 

^ Tanner. — Aih. Ox. vol. fl. new e<lir. — Strype’s Annals. — Lodge*! Illo«lra 
tionj, voL II. — Wartv* Hist, of Poetry. — Iliit. of Durham, Voi. 
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f able in all the dunes of his sacred office. He died in 
ail. 1G21, on the 25th of which month bis funeral ser- 
mon, which has l>een printed, was preached by Wnliarn 
Swift, minister of St. Andrew’s, at Canterbury, and great 
grandfather of dean Swift. His works are, I, A Com- 
mentary on the Romans,” 1614, a work much approved, 

2. ^‘Christ’s farewell to Jerusalem,” 1614. 3. ‘‘ Theolo- 
gical Rules,” 1615. 4 . '‘A complete Christian Dictionary,” 
fo!. of whicli the sixth edition, with a continuation by Bag- 
vvcll and Symson, was published in 1655. This was oue 
of the first attempts, in English, towards a concordance of 
the Bible. Mr. Wilson wrote some other pieces of less 
note. * 

WILSON (Thomas), the pious and venerable bishop 
of Sodor and Man, was born at Barton, a village in the 
hundred of Wirrel, in the county Palatine of Chester, in 
1663. He was educated in the city of Chester until quaTi- 
lied for the university, when he was entered of Trinity 
college, Dublin. During his residence there he made 
great proficiency in academical studies, and had at first an 
intention of devoting himself to that of physic as a profes- 
sion, but he was soon persuaded by a dignitary of the 
ctwirch to turn his thoughts to divinity. Ho continued at 
college till 1686, when he was ordained a deacon by the 
bishop of Kildare, soon after which he left Ireland, partly 
owing to tlie confusions which prevailed under the un- 
happy reign of king James II. ; and in the laiier end of the 
same year, became curate of New Church, in the parish 
of Winwick, in Lancashire, of which his maternal uncle, 
Dr. Sherlock, was then rector, and here lie first displayed 
his affectionate and conscieiuious regard tor the poor, by 
selling apart a tenth ot his income (which was only io/. a 
year) to charitable purposes. 

In 1689 he entered into priest’s orders, and it was not 
long before his excellent character recommended him to 
the notice of the earl of Derby, who, in 1G92, appointed 
him his domestic chaplain, and preceptor to his son, lord 
Strange, with a salary of 30/. and he being appointed about 
the same lime master of the alms- house at Latham, worth 
20/. a year more, he set apart a fiftli nart of the whole tor 
pious uses. In this situation he rem lined till 1697, vvhon, 
to use his owui words, ** he was forced into the h shopric ot 

* Brook's Lives of the rurU'MU. •Granger. 
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the Isle of Man,” a promotion for which he was in all re-* 
spects eminently qualified. Being first created doctor of 
laws by the archbishop of Canterbury, he was confirmed 
bishop of IVJan at Bow church, Jan. 15, 1697-8, and next 
day was consecrated at the Savoy church, by Dr. Sharp, 
archbishop of York. 

In the beginning of April following he landed in the Isle 
of Man, and was enthroned in tlie cathedral of St. Ger* 
main’s in Peel Castle. His palace he found almost a ruin. 
It had not been inhabited for eight years, and nothing but 
an ancient tower and chapel remained entire. He was, 
therefore, obliged to rebuild it, and the expence, wliicli 
amounted to 1400/. iiuerrupted, in some measure, his cha- 
rity to the poor, but this he soon resumed, and his bene- 
ficence ever afterwards increased wiili his income. About 
this time the earl of Derby olfercd him the valuable living 
of Baddesvvortli, in Yorkshire, to hold in com men dam, pro- 
bably as a compensatiuf) for the expences ho had been at ; 
but lie declined the olfi r, ns being ineompaiible with liis 
resolution never to take two ecclesniNtienl preferments with 
cure of souls, esfiecially when he mu.^i iieccssarily be ab- 
sent from one of tliem. 

In 1699 bishop W ilson pnl)li>li('d a small tract in Manks 
and Knglisli, the first w. ik evi*r printed in tlur former 
language, eiititlf d “ 'Tlie I’riimipies and Duties (4 C’hris- 
tiatiity, for the use of the i land,” where a great degree of 
ignorance prevailed, and where it was necessary to diiTuse 
elementary treatises written in the plainest manner, which 
is the characteristic of must of our [irelate’s writings, and 
predominaietl also in his sermon^^. By the advice, and 
with the assis.ance of Dr. Brav, lie likc .'ise began to 
found [larochial libraries tliroughout his ilioccse, giving to 
each a |iru])rr bof'l\-( a^e, ami rurnisidng them with Bibles 
and sncli other hooks as were ealeni iied to instruct the 
people in the. gre at truths ami .bui* s uf religion. !n the 
beginning of l7<-7 the degree as conferred upon 

him by the ijni\(;} ities ol Oxleni ae a \ ambridge. About 
this time also he \.as adu.iited a member of the soemty for 
promoting Chrisiia i knowledge, am! in the same year bo 
had the ctiurch cat ‘ liisn- printed i-i Manks ami Kngirsh, 
for the use of tlie si .\iiich be liad established in va- 

rious oartsof nis oiocest, and which he superintended with 
the greatest enre. Indeed he applied himself with .singular 
diligence to all ti e duties of his sacred function, and aI»o 
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endeavoured, both by his exhortations and example, to 
animate the clergy of the island to a regular and faitliful 
discharge of their pastoral office. With this view tliey 
were occasionally assembled in convocation at Bishop’s 
court (the name of the episcopal palace), where our prelate 
delivered such charges as circumstances required, earnestly 
pressing them at all limes to attend to the care of their 
flocks, and to endeavour, by all possible methods, to plant 
the fear of God in the hearts of the people. One of iiis 
leading objects was to maintain and preserve, in their full 
force, those ecclesiastic..! constitutions which he had 
established in 1703, and by which he hoped to revive in 
son.c measure the primitive discipline of tlie church. The 
lord chancellor King was so much pleased with these con- 
stitutions as to declare, that if the ancient discipline of 
the church were lost, it might be found in all its purity in 
the Isle ol' IVlan.” 

From this titne onr prelate continued to perform all the 
offices of a good bishop and a good man ; and we hear 
little more of him till 1721 and 1722, when the orthodoxy 
tjf his spirit, and zeal lor church-discipline, seem to have 
involved him in altercations and dilficulties. When the 
famous work called “ The liulepemlent Whig,” came into 
the diocese of Man, the bishop immediately issued an act 
against it, dated Jati. 27^ 1721, declaring its purpose to be 
subversive of the doctrine, discipline, and government, of 
the church, as well as undermining ilie Christian religion. 
But his zeal against it did not stop liere, for he look il 
upon liim to seize it wherever he found it : and accord- 
ingly, when Mr. Wortliington sent it as a present to the 
public library of the island, the bishop commanded one 
htevenson to take ancFkeep it ; so that it should neither he 
deposited in the library, nor yet restored to the right 
owner. Complaint was made to the governor of the island, 
who committed Stevenson to prison till he should make 
reparation, The bishop remonstrated ; and tlie governor 
replied, in which reply he charged the bishop, who had 
pleaded obedience to the king’s commands in his attempts 
to suppress irreligion, with having neglected to use the 
prayers composed in the time of t!»e rebellion in 17 1 5, 
which was also an equal object of obv'dience. The issue 
of this affair was, that book was lestored, an I Steven- 
son set at liberty. 

But there happened another dispute between the bishop 
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and the governor, which, so far as the bishop was personally 
concerned, was much more serious; and it is related thus: 
Mrs. Horne, the governor’s wife, had defamed Mrs. Puller 
and sir James Pool with a false charge of criminal conver- 
sation ; and, in consequence of being conlnmaciuus, and 
refusing to ask pardon of the persons injured, was by the' 
bishop interdicted from the holy communion. But Mr. 
Horrihin, his archdeacon, who was chaplain to captain 
Horne, received Mrs. Horne to the communion, and was 
suspended by the bishop. Upon this, the governor, con- 
ceiving that the bishop iiad acted illegally, fined him 5i)l. 
and his two vicars-general 20/. each ; and, on their refusing 
to pay this fine, committed them all, June 29, 1722, to 
Castle Unshin, a damp and gloomy prison, where they 
were closely confined, and no persons were admitted within 
the walls to see or converse with them, aiul where l)r. 
Wilson was treatetl with a rigour wliich no proicstant bisho[) 
had experienced since the reformation. 

The concern of the people was so great when they heard 
of this tyrannical treatment of their beloved pastor and 
friend, that they assembled in crowds, and it was with 
difficulty they were restrained from proceeding to violence 
and outrage against the governor, by the bishop himself, 
who, being |>ermittcd to speak to them through a grated 
window, exhorted them to peace, and told them tliat he 
intended to appeal to the king, and did not doubt but his 
majesty would vindicate his cause. He also sent ii circular 
letter to his clergy, drawn up in such terms as .seemed 
most proper for appeasing the people, and desired it might 
be generally communicated throng non t the island. After 
some delays, i)wing to the technical formaliiics of law, the 
bishop’s appeal was heard before U c lorils justices in coun- 
cil, July 18, 1723, and the proccedir’gs of the governor 
were reversed, as extrajudicial and irr» gulan and the finci 
were ordered to he restored tu the !)ishop and his vicars- 
general. This was accordingly d . . a .d upon Uie bishop’s 
apphcatioii for ca.sts, the king, by the president of the 
council, and .sir llohert Walpole, promised that he would 
see him satisfied. In consequence <;f this engagement, 
the king, some c after, olfered him the bishopric ol 
Exeter, then vacjin , to .imhnv u Ijim, but our unambi- 
tiou-^ prelate could not he prevailed upon to quit his own 
(jioct ; upi;o whicfi his majesty promised to defray his 
expenses out ol the privy purse, and gave it in charge to 
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lord Townsend, lord Carleton, and sir Robert Walpole, to 
remind him of it ; but the king going soon afterwards to 
Hanover, and dying before his return, tliis promise was 
never fulfilled. The only recompense he had was by a 
subscription set on foot by the archbishop of York, amount- 
ing to 300/. not a sixth part of the cxpences of his appli- 
cation to the crown. To add to the indignation which we 
arcconlideni every remler will feci, it may he mentioned, 
that fV'uri the (lampm^ss of the prison in which the bishop 
wa> con lined by the brutal governor, he contracted a dis- 
order in his right hand, which disabled him from the free 
use of his lingers, and he ever aftta* wrote with his whole 
hand grasping the pen. lie was advised to prosecute the 
governor, 4Scc. in the English courts of law, to recover 
damages ; hut to this In* could not he persu nled, and ex- 
t( tided his forgiveness to those vvlio had ill-used liini, in 
tile most sincere and liberal manner. 

After this absence from his diocese of eighteen months, 
which he had spent mostly in London, where he was be- 
loved and admired to a degree of enthusiasm by all classes 
of people, he returned to the island, and resumed his ex- 
emplary course. In 1735 he came to iMigland for the last 
time, to visit his son, the subject of the following article; 
and being introduced at the court of George II. he was 
nmcli noti^'ed by their majesties, and particularly by cfiieen 
Caroline, who was very desirous of kcejiing him in Eng- 
land, hut he could not be prevailed upon to quit bis poor 
diocese, the value of wiiich did not exceed 300/. a year. 
On his return ho visited the province of York at the request 
of archbisliop Blackburn, and confirmed upwards of fifteen 
thoiisatul persons. 

In 1735J the clergy of the Lie of Rian were much alarmed 
by the dcatli of the earl of Derby, who dying without issue, 
the lordship of Man, as a barony in fee, became the pro- 
perty of the duke of Athol, who had married the heiress of 
a late earl of Derby. This threatened to deprive the 
clergy of their subsistence, for the livings of the Isle of 
Man consist of a third of the impropriations, which had 
been originally purchased of a former earl of Derby by 
bishop Barrow, in the reign of Ch:irfcs II.; but now the 
duke of Athol claimed the impropriat.ens as an * separable 
appendage of Ids estate and royal t\' The clergy were 
now in clanger of losing all their oreperty, for the deeds 
of conveyance from the earl of Derby to bishop Barrovr 
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wfere lost from the records of the island, and the affair 
became every year more difficult, until at length, by the 
care and diligence of the bishop and his son, the deeds 
were discovered in the Rolls chapel, where they had been 
deposited for safe custody. This discovery put an ei»d to 
the dispute, and in 1745 the deeds were exemplified under 
the great seal of ICngland, and every preeantion taken for 
the future payment of the money. 

In his latter days bishop Wilson formed a plan for trans- 
lating the New Testament into the Manks language, but 
did not live to make a further progress than to translate 
the four gospels, and print that of St. Matthew. This im- 
portant work was completed by bis successor (See Hll.DES- 
LEy). This seems to liavc been the last concern of a pub- 
lic nature in which he was engaged, beyond the immediate 
duties of his bishopric, which he continued to execute to 
the latest period ol his life, notwithstanding the infirtnities 
naturally attending his great age. He had attained his 
ninety-third year, when, in consequence of a cold caught 
by walking in bis garden in very cold weather, after read- 
ing evening prayers in his own chapel, be was confined 
for a short time to his bed, and expired March 7, 1755. 
He was interred in the church-yard of Kirk-Michael, 
almost the whole population of the island attending the 
funeral, and lamenting their loss. 

Bishop Wilson’s life w^as an uniform display of the most 
genuine and active benevolence. Considering himself as 
the steward, not the proprietor, of the revenues of the 
bishopric, he devoted bis income to what he esteemed iu 
proper use. T^e annual receipts of the bishopric, as we 
have just mentioned, did notexceed 30('/. in money; some 
necessaries in his house were of course to he paid for in 
money; distressed or shipwrecked manners, and some other 
poor objects, it was also requisite to relieve with money ; 
but the poor of the island were f clothed, and the 

house in general supplied from his cu n*. -ncs by exchange, 
wdtbout money. Tiie poor wdio could spin or w'eave, found 
the best market at Bishop’s-court, where they bartered the 
produce of their labour lor corn. Tavlors and shoemakers 
were kept in thehou^^c constantly etnpioyed, to make into 
garments or shoes tij;u cloth or leatijcr which his corn had 
purchased; and the aged and the infirm were supplied 
according to tlicir several wants. At the same time he 
kept ail open hospitable table, covered with the produce of 
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his own demesnes, at which he presided with equal affabi- 
lity and decorum. His manners, though always consistently 
adorned with Christian gravity, were ever gentle and po- 
lite ; and in his conversation he was one of the most enter- 
taining and agreeable, as vvell as instructive of men. With 
these qualities of the gentleman, the bishop united the ac- 
coinj)lishments and virtues of thu scholar and the divine. 
He was vvell skilled in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
languages ; and there was hardly any part of science that 
could be serviceal)le in his diocese which he did not un- 
derstand. In his younger days he had a poetical turn, but 
afterwards htid aside such amusements, as thinking them 
inconsistent with liis episcopal character. During the fifty- 
^ight years that lie held the bishopric, he never failed, 
unless on occasions of sickness, to expound the scripture, 
to preach, or to administer the sacrament, every Sunday, 
at one or other of the churches in his diocese, and, if 
absent from the island, he always preached at the church 
where he resided for the day. He alternately visited the 
different parishes of his diocese on Sundays (which the 
dimensions of the island will permit in a carriage) without 
giving tliem notice, and, after doing the duty of the day, 
returned home to dinner. His family prayers were as re- 
gular as Lis pulilic duties. Every summer morning at six, 
and every winter morning at seven o’clock, his whole 
household attended him in his chapel, where he himself, 
or one of those divinity-students whom he maintained in 
his house, performed the service of the day ; and in the 
evening they did the same. TIuis it was that he formed 
his young clergy for the pulpit, and for a graceful delivery. 
He was so great a friend to toleration, that the papists who 
resided in the island, loved and esteemed him, and not 
unfrequently attended his ministrations. Dissenters like- 
wise ev?en attended the communion-service, ;is he admitted 
them to receive the sacrament, either standing or sitting, 
at their own option, so that there was neither schism nor 
separate congregation in bis diocese. The few quakers 
also, who were resident on the island, visited and respected 
him. Many other amiable, and sonie singular traits of the 
character of this excellent prelaic mav be seen in the 
work from which the -^bove particuiurs are lakt n. 

His works, consisting of religion'^ tracts, most of which 
have been repeatedly printed scpaiately, and extensively 
circulated, and of sermons, were collected by his son and 
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published in 1780, 2 vols. 4to, and reprinted in 2 handsome 
volumes, folio, by the editor, the late Kev. Clement Crutt- 
well, who also edited, a few years after, a splendid edition 
of the Bil)le in .‘3 vols. 4to, with notes by bishop Wilson. * 
WILSON (Thomas), D. D. only surviving son o( the 
preceding, was born Aug. 24, 1703, in the parish ot Kirk- 
Michael, in the Isle of Man, and after sucli an institution 
there as he must have received under the eye of so ex- 
cellent a father, was entered of Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of M. A. Dec. 16, 1727. Gn 
the loth of May, 1739, having previously become pos- 
sessed of his mother’s jointure, which devolved to him on 
her decease, he accumulated the degrees of B. and D. D. 
May 10, 1739, when lie went out grand compounder. He 
was many years senior prebendary of Westminster, and 
minister of JSt. Margaret’s there ; and rector of St, Ste- 
plien’s, Walbrook, forty-six years ; in which last he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Watson, on the j)resentation of lord-chancel- 
lor Hardvvicke. In 1761 was published a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘ I’he Ornaments of Churches considered; with a 
particular view to the late decoration of the parish church 
of St. Margaret, Westminster. To which is subjoined an 
appendix, containing the history of the said church, an 
account of the altar-piece and stained glass window erected 
over it, a state of the prosecution it has occasioned, and 
other papers,” 4to. 'I'othe second edition of this pamph- 
let was prefixed a view of the inside of .St. Margaret’s 
church, with the late excellent speaker, Arthur Onslow, 
in his seat. Th’ . pamplilet has been by some ^scribed to 
a son of Dr. Slii^bbeare, as published nn ler Dr. Wilson’i 
inspection. T he icason for such coi jecture is not given, 
and the fact is ilierefore doubttul. We know of no son of 
Dr. Shebbeare's, and at this time Dr. Sliebbeare himself 
was a well-known writer, and siuf -ir' Oy practised in de- 
ceptions, had any been necessar\. . . « her report is that 
the work was cliicn} the composiiion ot the lale archdea- 
con H'ile; Dr. Wilson having borrowed a MS treatise on 
the subject v\riiten by the archdeacon, and then printed 
almost the whole m in crtiiig lu i<* and there a few 
iiott ike, of his owf,. ji.s as.svriion is made by an 
an )u> writer in ihe Gent. Mag. for 1786, but who the 
/tf/e aichdeacoii Hole was, we have not been able to dis- 
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cover; Mr. William Hole, archdeacon oi Sarum, was then 
alive, and died in 179L Another pamphlet ascribed to 
Dr. Wilson was, ‘‘ A review of the project for budding a 
new square at Westminster, said to be for the use oi W'est- 
mitister-school. By a Sufferer. Part I.” 17 57, 8vo. The 
injury here complained of was the supposed undervaluation 
of the doctor’s prebendal house, whicli was to have iinide 
way for the project alluded to. He was also the supposed 
author of a pamphlet entitled Distilled Liipiors the bane 
of the nation which recommended him to sir Joseph 
Jekyll, then master of the rolls, who interested himself iu 
procuring liim his rectory. Even concerning this a dt)ui)t 
has been suggested, as I)r. Hales printed a pamplilet with 
exactly the same title. 'Piiat elaborate and excellent work 
of Dr. Lcland’s, entitled “ A view of the principal Deisti- 
cal Writers,” was originally addressed in a series of letters, 
in the form they now appear, to Dr. Wilson, who finding 
that the booksellers would not give ibe author any adequate 
remnneraiion (50/. only were oilerevl) printed the hrst 
edition at his own risk. 

Dr. Wilson died at Alfred House, Bath, April 15, 1781, 
in the eighty-first year of his age, and on the 27ih was in- 
terred, with great funeral pomp, in Walbrook clinrch ; 
where he had in his life-time put up a tablet undated. His 
rcnacity iu the cause he espoused was no less conspicuous 
in his opposition to the building of the intended square iu 
Westminster, than iu his attachment to the noted Mrs. 
Macaulay, to whom, when living, he ert cted a statue iu 
his church, which, with his other marks of high regard for 
this lady, created much ridicule. By her second marriage, 
liowever, he was completely cured, and diverted his testa- 
mentary remembrances into more proper channels. Dr. 
Wilson adopted the modest motto of “ Sequiiur patrem, 
)im pa^sibus mquis,” and in his adherence to the turbulent 
politics of Wilkes and his party, certainly departed from 
his father’s example, but in acts of benevolence was bv no 
means behind him. He often employed the Rev. Clement 
Cruttwell, whom we have mentioned as the editor of bishop 
Wilson’s works, as his almoner, wlu;, among many other 
instances of his liberality and prtMiipi aUention to liie wants 
of the distressed, used to rv^iate t ie lollowiu^ One day 
Dr. Wilson discovered a clergy mau at Bath, who tie was 
told was sick, poor, and had a aiiu.erous tanuly. In tlid 
evening of the same day he gave Mr. Cruttwell a consi« 
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derable sum (50/. if we have not forgot) requesting he 
would deliver it to the clergyman in the most delicate 
manner, and as from an unknown person. Mr. Cruttwell 
said, ‘‘ I will call upon him early in the morning.'” — “ You 
will oblige me by calling directly. Think, sir, of what 
importance a good night’s rest may be to that poor man.” 
Dr. Wilson had accumulated a very copious historical li- 
brary for the use of Mrs. Macaulay, which he bequeathed 
to Mr. Cruttwell, along with the copy-right of his father’s 
works. This curious library, after Mr. Cruttwell’s death, 
came into the possession of one of his nephews at Bath. * 
WINCHKLSEA, ANNE. See FINCH. 

WINCHESTER (Thomas), a learned English divine, 
was the son of a reputable surgeon at Farriugdon, in the 
county of Berks, where he was born. He was educated at 
Magdalen-college, Oxford, as a chorister and demy ; pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1736, B. D. in 1747, and D. D. in 1740. 
In July 1747 he was elected fellow, having been for some 
years before, as be was afterwards, a considerable tutor in 
the college. In 1761 he resigned his fellowship, on being 
presented by the society to the rectory of Appleton, Berk- 
shire, at a small distance from his native place ; and in die 
same year, June 10, he married Lucrctia 'Fownson, sister 
of Thomas Townson, rector of Malpas, Cheshire, who had 
also been fellow of Magdalcn-college. Sl»e died at Apple- 
ton, greatly esteemed and lamented, Jan. 26, 1772. Five 
years afterwards he married Jennett, widow of his fcUow- 
collegian, Richard Lluellyn, B. D, and sister of the late 
Thomas Lewis, esq. of I rederick’s-place, London, one of 
the directors of tlie Bank of England. To the sincere and 
lasting regret of all who knew him, he was seized with a 
paralytic stroke, which proved fatal May IT, 1780, and 
was buried in the tliancel of his own church, near the re- 
mains of his wife. His only preferment, besides the rec- 
tory of Appleton, was the curacy of Astley-chapel, near 
Arbury, Warwickshire, a dou^jive t iven him by his 
esteemed friend sir Roger Newdig b nt. 

His talents,” says liis biograpliei, ‘ if not splendid, 
were sound and good, his attainments various and useful ; 
and he was a true son of the Church of England. He re- 
sided constantly on id., living; where hy Ins preaching and 
example, he brought . ^ coi ’ nxnity iome of the very fevr 
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dissenters in his parish. He took a most cordial interest in 
the temporal and spiritual concerns of lus parishioners ; and 
having studied anatomy, and being well skilled in medicine, 
he was, according to the pattern of the excellent Mr. 
Herbert’s ^ Country Parson,’ physician of the body as well 
as the soul, to his flock.” 

Dr. Winchester paid great attention to such controver- 
sies in his time as concerned the doctrine and discipline of 
the church, and contributed some valuable remarks to con- 
temporary writers who were more particularly involved in 
these disputes. He also wrote some letters in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine on the Confessional controversy, and to- 
pics arising from it. I’he only separate publication from 
bis pen was published, but without his name, in 1773, 
under the title of A Dissertation on the XVlIih article 
of the (Miurch of Entrland ; wherein the sentiments of the 
compilers, and other contemporary reformers, on the sub- 
ject of the divine decrees, are fully deduced from their 
own writings, to which is subjoined a short tract, ascer- 
taining the reign and time in which the royal declaration 
before the XXXIX articles was first published.” This 
work was reprinted in 1803, on occasion of tlie controversy 
being revived by Mr. Overton, “ with emendations from 
tlie author’s corrected copy, and the addition ol a biogra- 
phical preface.” The latter is written by the rev. arch- 
deacon Churton, and to it w^e are indebted for the pre- 
ceding particulars. ‘ 

WINDER (Hknry), a learned dissentingdivine, was born 
May 15, 1693, at Hutton John, in the parish of Graystock, 
in Cumberland, where his father was a farmer. He was edu- 
cated in grammatical learning at Pcnruddock, and in his 
fifteenth year began his divinity and philosophy studies at 
a dissenting academy at Whitehaven, where he had for his 
contemporaries Dr. Ilotherain of Kendal, and Mr. John 
Taylor of Norwich, author of the Hehrew-English Concor- 
dance. From Whitehaven, Mr. Winder removed to Dub- 
lin, where for two years he applied very closely to the 
study of divinity under the ixv. Mr Hoyse. After passing 
the usual examinations, he became a preacher, but re- 
turned to England, and in 1714, when only tw’enty- two years 
of age, succeeded Mr. Edwanl Rotli .ell, as pastor of a 
congregation at TurJey in Lancashiio, and in 1716 was 
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ordained. In 1718 he was chosen pastor of the meetin<r at 
Castle-hey in Liverpool, where it ap[)ears that he liad 
some trouble with his congregation, during certain disputes 
on liberty, charity, and the rights of conscience, which he 
endeavoured to compose by referring them to the li»hle as 
the only standard of orthodoxy, not surticicntly adverting 
to the fact that this is what all sects profess to do, wiiliout 
any approach towards harmony of sentinuMU. In 1740, 
when he was on a visit at Glasgow, the degree of D. 1 ). 
was conferred upon him by that university. He continued 
to preside over his congregation at Idverpotil, with great 
approbation, until his death, Aug. 9, 1732. As a testimony 
of his esteem for his people, lie becpieaihed Ins well- 
chosen library for the use of iiis successors. Dr. Winder 
is known in the literary world by an ingemons and elaborate 
work, published a second time in 17 3b, 2 vols. 4t(), en- 
titled “ A critical and chronological History of the Kise, 
Progress, Declension, and Revival of Knowledge, cliieriy 
religious; in two periods, the period of tradition from 
Adam to Moses, and the period of Letters from Moses to 
Ciirist.” To this are prehxed memoirs of Ids life by the 
rev. Dr. George Benson. * 

WINDHASi (Joskph), an artist and antiquary of great 
taste and talents, was born August 2 1, 1739, at Twicken- 
ham, in the liouse aftei wards the resilience of Kichard 
Owen Cambridge, esq. He was educated at Kton school, 
from which he went to Christ’s^ ollegi', Cambridge, but 
took no degree. He returned from an extensive tour 
through France, Italy, Ktria, and .Switzerland, in 1769 ; 
and soon after married tlie honoir d)le Cbarloue De Grey, 
sister to tli lord V\ alsingbaiu ; by whom tie lias left no 
issue. In all which is usually con.[>rehi nded under the 
denominaliou of Ihtlts Ltffres, Mr. Windham may claim a 
place among the most learned men of his time. To an in- 
defatigable d ligence in the rnirsuit of knowledge, he joined 
a judgment clear, penetrating, * d unbiassed, and a me- 
mory uncommonly retentive anU ;i cu’aie. An ardent love 
for truths a perfect freedom from jnejudice, jealousy, and 
affectation, an entire readiness to impart his various and 
copious information, united with a singular modesty and 
simplicity, marked his ''o-iversation and manners. I'evv 
men had a more critic d Knowledge of the Greek and Latin 


1 Memoirs as above. 
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languages, or a deeper feeling for the beauties of style 
and sentiment in the classic writers ; but in his minute and 
comprehensive acquaintance with every thing in them illus- 
trative of human life and manners, especially all that re- 
lates to the fine arts, he scarcely had an equal. 7'he his- 
tory of art in the middle ages, and every circumstance re- 
lative to the revival of literature and the arts, from the 
fourteenth century to the present time, were equally fa- 
miliar to him ; and his acquaintance with the language of 
modern Italy was surpassed by few. He had very particu- 
larly studied the antiquities of his own country, and was 
eminently skilled in the history of English architecture. 
His pencil, as a draftsman from nature, was exquisite. His 
portraits of mere natural scenery were peculiarly spirited 
and free, and his drawings of architecture and antiquities 
most faithful and elegant. During his residence at Rome, 
he studied and measured the remains ot ancient architec- 
ture there, particularly the baths, with a precision which 
would have done honour to the most able professional ar- 
cliitect. His numerous plans and sections of them he gave 
10 Mr. Cameron, and they are engraved in his great work 
on the Roman baths. '1 o this work lie also furnished a 
very considerable and valuable part of the letter-press. 
Ho also drew up the greater portion of the letter-press of 
the second vohmie of the “Ionian Antiquities,” published 
by the society of Dilettanti ; and Mr. Stuart received ma- 
terial assistance from him in the second volume of his 
Athens. In his own name he published very little*. His 
accuracy of mind rendered it difficult to him to please 
himself j and, careless of the fame of an author, he was 
better content that his friends should profit by his labours, 
than that the public should know the superiority of his own 
acquirements. He had been long a fellow of the Royal 
and Antiquarian Societies; and in the latter, was for many 
years of the council, and one of the committee for the 
publication of the Cathedrals of England. He more than 
once declined the honourable office of vice-president Of 
the society of Dilettanti he was one of the oldest members; 
and to his zeal it was principally owing that the publica- 
tions of that society were continued, after a suspension of 
many years. 

^ VVe know only of Ms “ Ohsci a- of Oiana a Ephesus,’* pri. ted in the 
t ons upon ;i passage in Pliny’s Na- Archaeologia- vo). Vi. with two plaiet^ 
tural flisiory, relative to the Temple 
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Mr. Windham died at Earsham-house, Norfolk, Sept, 21 , 
1810. In private life, he was the most amiable of men. 
Benevolent, generous, cheerful, without caprice, above 
envy, his temper was the unclouded sun-shine of virtue 
and sense. If his extreme modesty and simplicity of cha- 
racter prevented his striking at the first acquaintance, 
every hour endeared him to those who had the happiness of 
his intimacy. In every relation of life he was exemplary. 
A kind husband, a firm friend, a generous landlord, an 
indulgent master. * 

WINDHAM (William), a late distinguished statesman, 
was descended of an ancient family in Norfolk, and was 
born in Golden-square, London, May 3, 17,50. His father 
was colonel William VV’indham, of Fclbrigg in Norfolk, a 
man of versatile talents and an ardent mind. He was the 
associate of the wits of his time, the friend and admirer of 
Garrick, and the distinguished patron of all manly exer- 
cises. In his father’s (Ash Windham’s) life-time, he had 
lived much on the continent, particularly in Spain, and of 
his proficiency in the language of that country, he gave 
proof in some printed observations on Smollett’s translation 
of Don Quixote. At home he had devoted his attention 
to the improvement of the militia, of which he became lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and was the author of a Plan of Disci- 
pline composed for the use of the militia of the county of 
Norfolk,” 1760, 4to, which was much esteemed, and ge- 
nerally adopted by other corps of the establishment. He 
died of a consumptive disorder in the following year, leav- 
ing one son, the subject of the present article. 

At seven years of age young Mr. Windham was placed at 
Eton, where :<e remained until he was about sixteen, dis- 
tinguishing himself by the vivacity and brilliancy of his 
talents. On leaving Eton in 1 7 Lb, he went to the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, wliere he resided for about a year in the 
house of Dr. Anderson, pr^ fessor ot natural philosophy, 
and diligently attended his lectu^ ' ujd thosj of Dr. Robert 
Simson, professor of mathematics. For this study Mr. 
Windham had an early predilection, and left behind him 
three treatises on mathematical subjects. In Sept. 1767 
he was entered a gentleman commoner of University-col- 
lege, Oxford, Mr, 'ifterwrvj-ds si»* Robert) Chambers being 
his tutor. While here be took so little interest in public 
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affixirs, that it became the standing joke of one of his con- 
temporaries, that “ Windham would never know who was 
prime minister.” This disinclination to a political life, 
added to a modest diffidence in his own talents, led him 
about this period, to reject an olfer which, by a youth not 
more than twenty years of age, might have been considered 
as a splendid one, that of being named secretary to his 
father’s friend, lord Townshend, who had been appointed 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

After four years residence, he left Oxford in 177i ; he 
always retained feelings of gratitude towards his alma 
mater^ and preserved to the last an intimate acquaintance 
and correspondence with some of the most distinguished 
resident members. He probably took his degree of B. A. 
while at college, but did not obtain that of A. M. until 
1782, and then by creation, as he did that of LL. D. in 
I7t)3 at the installation of the duke of Portland. It is re- 
lated that on this occasion, almost the whole assembly rose 
from their seats, when he entered the theatre, and received 
him with acclamations of applause. Nor was his memory 
forgotten at the late installation of lord Grenville ; for in 
the recitations made on that occasion, due honours were 
paid to the genius, taste, and acquirements of which the 
public had reccMitly been deprived. 

In 1773, when he was but twenty-three years old, his 
love of adventure and his thirst of knowledge, induced 
him to accompany his friend, Constantine lord Mulgrave, 
in his voyage towards the North Pole; but he was so ha- 
rassed with sea-sickness, that he was under the necessity 
of being landed in Norwjiy, and of wholly abandoning hit 
purpose. His (?arliest essay as a public speaker was occa- 
sioned by a call which was made on the country, for a sub- 
scription in aid of government, to be applied towards car- 
rying on the war with our American colonies. A meeting 
for this purpose was held at Norwich, and his speech, 
which has been preserved by his biograjxher, though it 
must not be compared with later specimens of lus elo- 
quence, may be allowed to exhibit some proofs of acute- 
ness, dexterity, and vigour. He opposed the subscription, 
as well as the war itself. Some tiiTU 3 before this he had 
entered himself ^as an officer in the western battalion of 
Norfolk militia, and when quartered Bury in SufP)lk, 
by his intrepidity and personal exertion, quelle^ a dan- 
gerous mutiny winch had broke out, iiotwitbstanuing he 
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was highly beloved by the regiment. Soon afterwards, in 
consequence of remaining several hours in wet deaths, he 
was seized with a dangerous bilious fever, which nearly 
deprived him of his life. In the autumn of that year, 
partly with a view of restoring his health, he went abroad, 
and spent the two following years in Switzerland and Italy. 

Previously to his leaving England, he was chosen a 
member of the Literary club founded by sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Dr. Jolinson, who had the greatest esteem for 
Mr. WinJliain ; and, notwithstanding his engagements in 
consequence of his parliamentary business, and the impor- 
tant odiees which he filled, he was a very frequent attend- 
ant at tlie meetings of tliat soci(!ty, for which he always 
expressed tiie highest value, from 178 1 to near the time of 
his deatii. In 17S2 he came into parliament, where he 
sat for twenty-eight years, at first for Norwich, and after- 
wards lor various boroughs ; and lie so early distinguished 
himself in the House of Commons, that ho was selected by 
Mr. Burke in 1781 to second his motion for a representa- 
tion to his majesty on the state of the nation. He was at 
thfs time in the ranks of the opposition, created by the 
appointment of Mr. Pitt to he prime-minister, and may 
have been said to be particularly of the school of Burke, 
with whom he afterwards thought and acted on many 
important occasions. In the prer eding year, he had been 
appointed principal secretary to the earl of Northing- 
ton, then constituted lord-lieutenant of Ireland ; and in 
that capacity he visited Dublin in the spring of 17Sr3, and 
intended to h»ave accompanied his excellency, when he 
afterwards opened the session of parliament there in Oc- 
tober but being [irevented !)y illness, he relinquished 
the office. 


^ When aoiiul to I'it lu;it i luntry ici 
bis official capac ity, tic c.vltcil f.n Ur. 
Johnson ; and ni ine < oursf* of ecu- 
▼ersatioii lanjcn'^d that hc' fthotdd i/*: 
under the nf-fts-sitv of sanctionin^c 
practices of which iie could not ap- 
prove. “ Don’t he ifraiil, said 
the doctor, with a pleasant smile, 
** you will soon make ii very pretty 
ra*cal.*^- — Dr. John '.on in a letter to 
Dr, BrockleyOy, writl* n ai Ashbourne 
in l"r84, says: “Mr VViudha " har. 
been here to see me — he ic, I 
Uiinlt, forty miles out of Jus way, 
and staid about a day aad a half • 


perhaps f make the tiuu' shorter than 
It was. Siudi oonvcrsutioii I shall not 
have a.,.iin till I come hack to flic re- 
«:i>)tjs of Literature, and there Wind- 
./i/c’r sU'Jhis iuna minorcx.^^ Al- 
:o .m: have said that illness was 
r>ji« of Mr. W'iiiflhain’s resigna- 
•M, Ii y biographer affords tome rca- 
n lo liiiuk that it really arose from 
the (M'U '(’ientious sCruples which I)r. 
John^iin thought might soon vanish, 
ard that it was owing to his being 
I issati.sficd with some part of the lord 
lieuteuauCi conduct. 
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Although from the time of his coming into parliament, 
he usually voted with the opposition of that day, he never 
was what is called a thorough party-man, frequently de- 
viating from those to whom he was in general attached, 
wl)en, in matters of importance, his conscience directed 
him to take a dilTereiu course from them; on which ac- 
count his virtues and talents were never rightly appreciated 
by persons of that description, who frequently on this 
ground vainly attempted to undervalue him. After the 
rupture hetween Mr. Fox and Mr. Bnrkc, in consequence 
of the French revolution, Mr. Windham attacl)ed himself 
wholly to the latter, with whon\ he had for many years 
lived in the close^^t intimacy; and of whose genius and 
virtues he h:ul always the highest admiration. Being with 
him thoroughly convinced of the danger tlien impending 
over his country from the measures adoptcti by certain 
classes of Englishmen, in consequence of that tremendous 
convulsion, he did not hesitate to unite with the duke of 
Portland, lord *Spcncer, and others, in accepting odice* 
under the administration in which Mr. Pitt then presided. 
On this arrangement Mr. VV^indham was appointed secre- 
tary at war, with a seat in the cabinet, an honourable dis- 
tinction whicli had never before been annexed to that 
ortice. Tliis statioti lie continued to fill with the highest 
reputation from that time (1794) till 1801, when he, lord 
Spencer, Ic.rd Grenville, and Mr. Pitt, resigned their offi- 
ces ; and shortly afterwards Mr. Addington (now lord vis- 
count Sidmouth) was appoittied chancellor of the exchequer 
and first lord of the treasury. On the preliminaries of 
peace wiili France being acceded to by that statesman aod 
ins coadjutois, in IvSoi, Mr. Wimlbam made his celebrated 
speech in parliament, which was afterwards (April 1802) 
published, with an Appendix, containing a character of 
the Usurper of the lM*euch throne, which will transmit to 
posterity the principal passages of his life u[) to that period, 
in the mo*st lively colours. On I\Ir, Addington being driven 
from the helm, in 1805, principally by the battery of Mr. 
Windham’s eloquence, a new aJmmistration was again 
formed by Mr. Pitt, which was dissolved by his death, in 
and shortly afterwards, on lord Grenville’s accept- 
ing the office of first lord of tbc 'rro''^ury, Mr. Windham 
was appointed secretary of state for the war d'^'partiuent, 
which he held till his ip/esty in the fidlowing ycr : thought 
.fit to coi'.btiiute a new administration. During this period 
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he carried into a law his bill for the limited service of those 
who enlist in our regular armj ; a measure which will ever 
endear his name to the English soldiery. But it is not our 
purpose to detail the particular measures which either 
originated from him, or in which he took a part. This in- 
deed would be impossible within any prescribed limits ; 
and would involve the history of perhaps the whole of the 
war. It tnay suffice to notice that his genius and talents 
were universally acknowledged. He was unquestionably 
not inferior, in many respects, to the most admired cha- 
racters of tiic age that is just gone by. He had been in 
his earlier years a very diligent student, and was an excel- 
lent Greek and Latin scholar. In his latter years, like 
Burke and .lohnson, he was an excursive reader, hut ga- 
thered a great variety of knowledge from dilfcrent hooks, 
and from occasionally mixing, like them, v\ ith very various 
ciaNses and d<?scriptions of men. liis menuiry was most 
tenacious. In his parliamentary speeches his principal 
object always was to coinince the understanding by irre- 
fragable argument, which he at the same time enlivened 
by a profusion of imagery, drawn sometimes from the most 
abstrust? parts of science, but oftener from the most familiar 
objects of common life. Btit what gave a peculiar lustre 
to whatever he urged, was his known and uniform integrity, 
and a firm conviction in the breasts of his hearers, that he 
always uttered the genuine and disinterested sentiments of 
his heart. His language, both in writing and speaking, 
was always .sin)ple, and he was extremely fond of idiomatic 
phrases, which he thought greatly contributed to preserve 
the purity of our language. He surveyed every subject of 
imporianct with a philosophic eye, and was i hence enabled 
to discover and detect latecit mischief, coi»c;ealcd untier the 
plausible appearance of public advantage. Hence all the 
clamourers for undefined and imaginary liberty, and all 
those who meditate the subversion of the constitution under 
the pretext ot liejorviy shrunk from his grasp; and persons 
of this description w’ere his onl^. .e nies. But his daunt- 
less intrepidity, and his noble distuun of vulgar popularity, 
held up a sliield against tlieir malice ; and no fear of con- 
sequences ever drove him from that manly and honourable 
course, which the rectiiude and purity of his mind induced 
him to pursue, /ts ai orator, he was simple, elegant, 
prompt, anti graceful. His genius was so fertile, and bis 
reauing so cxtensivei that there were few subjects on which 
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he could not instruct, amuse, and persuade. He was fre- 
quently (as has justly been observed) at once entertain* 
ing and abstruse, drawing illustrations promiscuously from 
familiar life, and the recondite parts of science; nor was 
it unusual to hear him through tliree adjoining sentences^ 
in the lirst witty, in the second metaphysical, and in the 
last scholastic.” But his eloquence derived its principal 
power from the quickness of his apprehension, and tlie 
philosophical profundity of his mind. In private life no 
man perhaps of any age had a greater number of zealous 
friends and admirers. In addition to his extraordinary ta- 
lents and accomplishments, the grace and happiness of his 
address and manner gave an irresistible charm to his con- 
versation ; and few, it is believed, of either sex (for his 
address to ladies was inimitably elegant and graceful) ever 
partook of his society without pleasure and admiration, or 
quitted it without regret. His brilliant imagination, his 
various knowledge, his acuteness, his gooii taste, his wit, 
his dignity of sentiment, anil his gentleness of manner (for 
he never was loud or intemperate) madt^ him universally 
admired and respected. 'To crown all these virtues and 
accomplishments, it may he added, that he. fullilled all the 
duties of life, the lesser as well as the greatest, with the 
most scrupulous attention ; and was always particularly ar- 
dent in vindicating the cause of oppressed merit. But his 
best eulogy is the general seniimciu of sorrow wliich agi- 
tated every bosom on the sudden and unexpected stroke 

which terminated in Ins death. Durinif the nineteen davs 

* ^ 

of his sickness, Ins hail was daily visited l)y several Imndred 
successive inquirers concerning the stale of his lu*a!ih ; and 
that part of Pall Mall in which his lionse was situaU'd, was 
thronged with carriages filled v\iih ladies, whom a similar 
anxiety brought to his door. Kvery morning, and also at a 
late hour every evening, when his physicians and surgeons 
attended,, several apartments in his house were lilicd witu 
friends, who anxiously waited to receive the latest and 
most accurate accounts of the progress or abatement of 
his disorder. This sympathetic feeling extended almost 
through every class, and even reached the throne, for ins 
majesty frequently inquired concerning the state of his 
health, pronouncing on him this hig‘v eulogy, tluu ‘‘ he 
was a genuine patriot, and a truly ho ie.>t man.' Of the 
fatal malady which put an end to his i invaluable hie, erro- 
neous accounts have been published, L it the fact \vas, that 
VoL. XXXII. O 
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on the 8th of July 1809, Mr. Windham, returning on foot 
at twelve o’clock at nijiht from the house of a friend, as he 
passed by the end of Conduit-street, saw a house on fire, 
and instant I V hastened to the spot, with a view to assist the 
sufferers ; and soon observed that the house of the Hon. 
Mr. Frederic North was not far distant from that which was 
then on fire. He therefore immediately undertook to 
save his friend’s library, which he knew to be very valu- 
able. With the most strenuous activity he exerted him- 
self for four iiours, in the midst of rain and the playing of 
the fire-engines, with such effect that, witli the assistance 
of two or three persons whom he had selected from the 
crowd assembled on this occasion, be saved four parts out 
of five of ibe library ; and before they could empty the 
fifth book room, the bouse took fire. 'I’lie books were im- 
mediately removed, not to Mr. Windbain’s lionet*, but to 
the liouses of the opposite neighbours, w ho took great care 
of them. In removing some heavy volumes be aciddcutally 
fell, and suffered a sliglit contusion on his hip, of which, 
however, be unfortunately took no notice for some months, 
when an indolent encysted tumour was formed, which, 
after due consultation, it was judged proper to cut out. 
The operation was accordingly pertormed apparently with 
success on May 17, I S 10, but soon after unfavourable 
symptoms came oii, and termi nated fatally June 4, to the 
unspeakal)le regret of all who know him.* 

WINDHAM. See WYNDHAM. 

WIIARII) or WIM iUl). See BONIFACE, St. 
WINGA'FE (Eu.MfM)), whom Dr. HuUon [)ronounces 
one of the clearest writers on ari'hmeiic, tSic. in the Eng- 
lish language , was the son of Roger Wingate, es(|. of Bor- 
nend and Sharpenluje, in BedforJs’.ire, ijiu was born in 
Yorkshirt^ in l:i to 10 lie became a conunoner of 

Queen’s-college, Oxford, and after taking a degree in arts, 
removed to Gray’s-Inn, I union, where he studied the 
Jaw. His chief inclination, h /c r, was to the n)athe- 
matics, which he had studied wiili success at college. 

In l()21' he was in France, where tie published the scale, 
or rule of proportion, which had been invented by Gunter, 
and while in that country gave in.siructions in the English 

lamina to the pr’nccss Henrietta Maria, afterward.^ wife 
o o * 

' f Mag. vol. kXXX. — Speeches in Pmrliaimint, wjth an «xr»*lleul tceouni 

of hii. Windhani'i Life by Thoniaf Amyot, esq. 181*2, 5 vols. 8vo. 
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of Charles I. and to her ladies. After his return to Eng- 
land, he became a bencher of Gray's-Inn ; and on the 
breaking out of the great rebellion, he joined the popular 
party, took the covenant, was made justice of the peace 
for the county of Bedford, where he resided at Woodend 
in the parish of Harlington. His name occurs iti the re- 
gister of Atnpihill church, as a justice, in 1G5^, at which 
period, according to the republican custom, marriages 
were celebrated by the civil iiiagisirato. In 1(350 lie took 
the oath, commonly called the engagement, became inti- 
mate wilb Cromwell, ami was cbosen into liis parliament 
for Bedford, lie was also appointed one of the coiiiinis- 
sioiiers, for iliat county, to eject from their situations 
those loyal clergymen and schoolmasters who were accused 
as being scandalous and ignorant. He died in (Cray’s- ]nn, 
in 1636, and was buried in ibe parish cbnrcb of St. An- 
drew Holborn. 

His works are, I. ‘‘ Pbe use of the proportional Rules 
in Arithmetic and Geometry; also the use of Logarithms 
of numbers, with those of sines and tangents printed i:i 
Frencli, at Laris, 16J4, 8vo, and at London, in English, 
1626, 1645, and ir)5vS. In this book, IMr. Wingate speaks 
of having been the first who curiied the logarithms to 
Franco; but an edition of Napier’s “ Descripiiou and con- 
struction of Logariilnns” was printed at Lyons in 1620, four 
years earliei than Wingate’s publication. 2, “ Of Natural 
and Artificial Arithmetic, or Arithmetic made easy,” Lond, 
1630, Svo, whi(di has gone through numerous editions; 
the best is that by Mr. Dodson. 3, “ Tables of Logarithms 
of the signs and tangents of all the degrees and minutes of 
the Quadrant; witli the use and application of the same,” 
ibid. 1633, 8vo. 4. ‘‘ 'File Constructiuii and use of Loga- 
rithms, with the resolution of Triangles, &c,” 5. “ Ludus 

Mathematicus ; or an Explanation of the description, con- 
struction/ and use of the numerical table of proportion, ’ 
ibid. 1654, 8vo. 6. ‘‘ 'racto-metria, sen 'retagne-iiome- 
tria, or the Geometry of regulars, 8vo. 7. “ Fhe 

exact Surveyor of Land, &c.” 8vo. 8. “ An exact abridg- 
ment of all the statutes in force and use fr«im the Magna 
Charta to 1641,” 1655^ 8vO| reprintful and c<jntinucd to 
1663, 1680, 1681, and 1684. V, “ The ‘lody of the common 

♦ This Was piobablv a rrpublu .ilion of .lobn herd’s, which a;)p'c.irad un- 
der the samft title in 1630. V^yberd was a phyi>ici»i!, and is slightly uoticed by 
Wood in Aih. Ox. vol. II. 
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law of England,” 1655, .c. >vo. 10. Maxims of rea- 
son, or the Reason of the Common Law of England,” 1658, 
foL 1 1. ‘‘ Statuta Pacis ; or, the Table of all the Statutes 
which any way concern the office of a justice of peace, 
&c.” 12nio. 12. An edition of Britton, 1640, 12mo. He 
was supposed to he the editor of some other law books, 
which show ecpial judgment and industry, but he is now 
remembered only as a mathematician.^ 

WINKELMAN (Abbe John), an eminent antiquary, 
was born at Stendall, in the old Marche of Brandenbourg, 
in the beginning of 1718. He was the son of a shoemaker, 
but although to all appearance destined by his birth to su- 
perintend a little school in an obscure town in Germany, 
he raised himself to the office of president of antiquities in 
the Vatican. After having been seven years professor in 
the college of Scehausen near Salswedel, he went into 
Saxony, where he resi||j^Ll 'en years more, and was li- 
brarian to count Bunau iiij henitz. Tlie count was au- 
thor of an History of t^ q)ire,” and died 1762. Hi.s 
fine library, valued in I English crowms, has 

been since added to the library of Dresden. Mr. 

Winkelman, in i74vS, made methodical and inform- 

ing catalogue of it, in 4 vols* Wljen he Icit this place in 
1754, he went to Dr\ ^den, V.ere he fortned an acquaint- 
atice with the ablest artists, and particularly with M. Oeser, 
an excellent painter, and one of the best draughtsmen of 
the age. In tljat year he abjured Lutheranism, and em- 
braced the Roman catholic religion. In Sept. 1755, lie 
set out for Italy, and arrived at Rome in December follow- 
ing. Hi*; principal object wrfS to see iLc; Vatican library, 
and to examine the ruflns of Hercul.ineum, \\'bile en- 
gaged, as lie tells us, in teaching some dirty boys their 
A B C, he aspired to a knowledge of the beautiful, and 
silently meditated on the comparisons of Homer’s Greek 
with liic Latin literature, artd h *‘ritical acquaintance with 
the respective languages, .ere more familiar to him 

than they had ever been to any lormer lover of antiquity, 
both by his application in studying them, and his public 
lectures as professor of them. His extensive reading was 
improved in the noble and large library which he afterwards 
superinrend^'d. Tin solitude ami the beauty of the spot 
where he lived, and the Platonic reveries which he in- 

‘ \ih. Ox. vol, II.— lluUon'i Dictionary, new edit. 
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dulged, all served to prepare the mind for the enthusiasm 
which he felt at the sight of the master-pieces of art. His 
first steps in this career bespoke a man of genius; but 
what a concurrence of circumstances were necessary to 
develope his talents ! The magnificent gallery of paintings 
and the cabinet of antiqtiiiies at Dresden, the conversation 
of artists and amateurs, his journey to Rome, his residence 
there, the friendship of Mnigs tiie painter, his residence 
in the palace and villa of cardinal Albani, his place of 
writer in the Vatican, and that of president of antiquities, 
were so mai»y advantages and lielps to procure him mate- 
rials, and to facilitate to him ihe nse of them for the exe- 
cution of the design which he had solciv in view. Abso- 
lute master of bis time, l)e lived in a state of periect inde- 
pendence, which is tlie true source of genius, contenting 
himself with a frugal and regular life, and knowing no 
other passions than those which tended to inflame bis ardent 
pursuit. An activt* ambition urged him on, though he 
affected to conceal it by a stoical indifference. A lively 
imagination, joined to an excellent memory, enabled him 
to derive great advantage's from his study of the works of 
the ancients, and a steady iiulefuiigable zeal led him natu- 
rally to new discoveries. He kindled in Rome the torch 
of sound sMuly of ilie works of the ancients. Mis intimate 
acquainiaiu <‘ with them enabled him to tlirow greater cer- 
tainty npofi his expl.inatiotis, and even upon tiis conjec- 
tures, and to overthrow many arbitrary principles and an- 
cient prejudices. His greatest merit is, to have pointed 
out the true source of the study ot anlicpiity, whicli is the 
knowledge of art, to which no writer had before attended. 
Mr, Winkclman carried with him into Italy a sense of 
beauty and art, which led him instantly to admire the 
master-pieces of the Vatican, and with whicli he began to 
study tiiem. soon increased his Knowletlge, am’ it wa^: 

not till after he had thus purified his taste, and ent^ rtained 
conceptions of ideal beauty, which transported him tonn- 
spiration, and led him into the greatest secrets of art, that 
he began to think of the explanation of oilier monuments, 
in whii h his great learning could not fail to distinguish 
him. At the same time another al seliolar treated 

the science of antiquity in the same u Miner on diis side 
the Alps. Count Caylus had a profo ind and extensive 
knowledge of the arts, was master of th ; mechanical part^ 
and drew and engraved in a capital style. AVinkelman was 
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not endowed with these advantages, but in point of classi- 
cal erudition surpassed the count; and while the latter 
employed himself in excellent explications of little objects, 
the former had continually before him at Rome tlie greatest 
monuments of ancient art. 'J'his erudition enabled him to 
fill up his principal plan of writing the “ History of Art.” 
In 1756 he planned his “ Restoration of Ancient Statues,” 
and a larger work on the 'Fasie of tlic Greek Artists;” 
and designed an account ot the galleries of Rome and Italy, 
beginning with a volume on the Belvedere statues, in the 
manner ol Ricliardson, who, he says, only ran o\cr Rome. 
In the prelace lie intended to mention the fall of these 
statues at the sacking of Rome in 1 . 527 , when the soldiers 
made a lire in Raphael’s lodge*, uhieh spoiled many things. 
He also intended a history of the e uTupiion ol taste in art, 
the restoration ol statues, and an illustration of tne obscure 
points of mytliology. All tliese ditVerent essays lt d him to 
his “ History of Art,” and his “ Monninenti Inediti.” It 
must, however, he confessed, that the first of these works 
has not all the clearness and prt cision that might he ex- 
pected in its general plan, and division of its parts and ob- 
jects ; but it lias enlarged and exiemieil the ideas both of 
antiquaries and collectors. The description of the gems 
and sulphurs of the Stosch cabinet contributed not a little 
to extend Mr, \V inkidman’s knowledge. Few persons have 
had opportunities of contemplating such vast ( ollcctions. 
The engravings of I.ippet and count G.iylus are all that 
many can arrive at. Mr. Winkelman’s “ Momimenti Ine- 
diti,” of which he had begun the third vol. 1767 , seem to 
have seciiretl him the esteem of aniitjuaries. He there ex- 
plained a nundjer of momiments p.Mticnlarly has re- 

liefs till then accounted inexpheahle, with a parade of 
learning more in < ompliance with the Italian fashion than 
was necessary. Had he liv»‘d, w<* s .ould have had a work 
long wished for, a complete olh . tion of the has reliefs 
discovered from the time of u.. *< d to the present, the 
greater part of which are in the pus^essi<)n of cardinal Al- 
bani. But however we may regret iiis tragical end, the 
inteoseness of his application, and the eagerness of his 
pursuit after anri.^ fU monuments, iiad at last so bewildered 
him in confectures, that Ironi eommentator on the w'orks 
of <he ancients, he became a kind of seer or prophet. 
His warm Imagination outran his judgment. As he pro- 
ceeded in his knowledge of the characters of art in 
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ments, he exhausted his fund of observations drawn from 
the ancients, and particularly from the Greeks. He cited 
early editions, which are frequently not divided into chap- 
ters; and he was entirely unacquainted with the publica- 
tions in the rest of Europe on the arts and t^intiquity. 
Hence his “ History of Art” is full of anachronisms. 

In one of his letters, dated 1754, he »ives an account 
of his change of religion, which too plainly appears to have 
been guided by motives of interest, in order to make his 
way to Rome, and gain a bettor livelihood. At Dresden 
he published, 1735, “ Reflections .on the Imitation of the 
Works of the Greeks,” 4to, translated into French the same 
year, and republished 1756, 4to. At Rouk? he made an 
acquaintance witli MtM>gs. flrst painter to the king of Po- 
land, afterwards, in 1 76 1, appointed lirst painter to the 
house of Spain, with an appointment of 80,000 crowns, a 
house, and a coach; ami he soon got access to the library 
of cardinal Passionei, who is represented as a most catho- 
lic and respectable character, who oidy wanted ambition 
to be pope. His catalogjie was making by an Italian, and 
the work was intended for W^inkelman. Giacomelli, canon 
of St. Peter, &.c. had ()ublished tv'.o tragedies of iEsehylus 
and Sophocles, with an Italian translation and notes, and 
was abotu a nt‘w eiliiioii of “ Chrysostom de Sacerdotio;” 
and VV''ink(?l = i.an had joined with Inni in an Ciliiion of an 
imprinted (jieek oration of LibaniiN, Ironi tv\() MSS. in 
the Vatican aiul Harberini hbraries. In 1757 lie laments 
the calamities of bis native country, Saxony, which was 
then involved in the war between the emperor and the king 
of Prussia. In 1758 he mediiated a journey over the 
kingdom of Naples, which he says could only bt* done on 
foot, and in tlie liahiiofa pilgrim, on account of the many 
difficulties and dangers, and the total want of horses and 
carriages from V'lterho to l^iscioia, the ancient \'elia. in 
1768 we hnd him inraptured with the idea of a voyage to 
Sicily, where, he wished to make drawings of the many 
beautiful eaitheii vases collected by tlie Benedictines at 
Catana. At tlie end of the first volume of his letters, 1 78 1 , 
were first iniblisheil his remarks on the ancient architec- 
ture of the tem|)le of Girgcini. He going to Naples, 
with 100 crowns, part of a pension lV«.iu the ki** : of Po- 
land, tor his travelling coarges, and thence to tiorence, 
at the invitation of baron Sioscb. Ca \linal Archinto, se- 
cretary of Slate, emj)loyed him to take care of his library. 
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His Remarks on Ancient Architecture*’ were ready for a 
second edition. He was preparing a work in Italian, to 
clear up some obscure points in mythology and antiquities, 
with above fifty plates ; another in Latin, explanatory of 
the Greek medals that are least known ; and he intended 
to send to be printed in England “ An Essay on the Style 
of Sculpture before Phidias.’’ A work in 4to appeared at 
Zurich, addressed to Mr. Winkelman, by Mr. Mengs, but 
without his name, entitled, Thoughts on Beauty and 
Taste in Painting,” and was published by J. C. Fuesli. 
When Cardinal Albani succeeded to the place of librarian 
of the Vatican, he endeavoured to get a place for the He- 
brew language for VV^inkelrnan, who refused a canonry 
because he would not take the tonsure. Tiie elector of 
Saxony gave liini, 17ol, unsolicited, the place of coun- 
sellor Richter, the dirot tion of the royal cabinet of meduis 
and antiquities at Dresden. Upon the death of ilie abb6 
Venuti, 17 6J, he was appointed president of the anti- 
quities of the apostolic chamber, with povverover all dis- 
coveries and exportations of ajitiquities and pictures. This 
is a post of honour, w ith an income of ihU scudi per an- 
num. He had a prospect of the place of j)re>ideMi of an- 
tiquities in the Vatic an, going to be created at 16 scudi 
per month, and was named corresponding member of the 
academy of inscriptions, fie liad tliouglus of pnl)hsbing 
an ‘‘ Essay on the Depravation of Taste in the Arts and 
Sciences.” The kipg of Prussia ofi'ered him by (’ol. Quin- 
tus Icilius the place of librarian and director of Ins eabincl 
of medals and antiquities, void by the death of M. Gautier 
de la Cro; , w ith a handson.c appointment. He made no 
scruple of accepting the otier; h; t, wnen it came to the 
pope’s ears, he added an appointment out of his own jiurse, 
and kept Idrn at Home. In April 176S he left Rome to go 
with M. Cavaetppi over ^^rennany anti Switzerland. When 
be came to Vienna he was si a^ed wdth the reception he 
met with that he made a long • s»ay there than he had 
intended. But, being suddenly 'seized with a secret unea- 
siness, and extraordinary tlesiic ;o return to Rome, he set 
out for Italy, putting oft his visits to Ids friends in Ger- 
many to a fut’oe opnortunitv. It was the will of Provi- 
dence, however, thio this oppoi tuidiy should never come, 
be being assassinated in June of that year, by one Arcan- 
geii, of wiiom, and of bis crime, the following narrative 
was published : 
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Francis Arcangeli was born of mean parents, near the 
city of Pistoia, and bred a cook, in which capacity he served 
in a respectable family at Vienna, where, having been 
guilty of a considerable robbery, he was condemned to 
work in fetters for four years, and then to be banished 
from all- the Austrian dominions, after being sworn never to 
return. When three years of his slavery were expired, he 
found friends to intercede in his favour, and he was released 
from serving the fourtli, but strictly enjoined to observe 
the order of banishment ; in consequence of whicli he left 
Vienna, and retired to Venice with his pretended wife, 
Eva Rachel. In August 1767, no^withstamling his oath, 
he came to Trieste with a view to settle; but afterwards 
changed his mind, and returned to Venice, where, being 
disappointed of the encouragement he probably expected, 
he came again to Trieste lu May 1768 Being almost de- 
stitute of money, and but shabbily dressed, be took up bis 
lodging at a noted inn (probably with a view of robbing 
some traveller). In a few days the abbe VVinkelinan ar- 
rived at the same inn in his way from Vienna to Rome, and 
was lodged in the next apartment to that of Arcangeli. 
I'his circumstance, and their dining together at the or- 
dinary, first brought them acejuainted. The abb6 ex- 
pressed a desire of prosecuting Ins journey with all possible 
expedition, and Arcangeli was seemingly very assiduous 
in procuring him a passage, which the abb6 took very 
kindly, and very liberally rewarded him for his services. 
His departure, however, being delayed by the master of 
the vessel which was lo carry iiiin, Arcangeli was more 
than ordinarily diligent in improving every opportunity of 
making liiinself accepiable to the abbe, and their frequent 
walks, long aiul familiar conversations, and the excessive 
civility and attention of Arcangeli upon all occasions that 
^ offered^ so improved the regard which the abbe had begun 
to conceive for him, that he not only acquairued him in 
the general run of their discourse with the motives and the 
event of liis journey to Vienna, the graces he had there 
received, and tlu' offers of that ministry ; but informetl 
him also of the letters of creilit he had with him, the me- 
dals of gold and silver which he Ik» J received from their 
imperial majesties, and, in jdion, *‘t.h all tl • things of 
value of which he was possessed. 

‘‘ Arcangeli expressed an earnes" desire to see the me- 
dals, and the abbe an equal eagerness to gratify his cu- 
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riosity ; but the villain no sooner beheld the fatal coins, 
than yielding to the motions of his depraved heart, he de- 
termined treacherously to aiurder and rob the possessor. 
Several days, however, elapsed before he put his cruel 
design into execution, in which time he so officiously and 
courteously conformed himself to the temper and situation 
of his new friend, that he totally disarmed the abhe of all 
mistrust, and bad actually inspired him with a sincere 
friendship. 

In the morning of the 7th of June, being deterntined 
no longer to delay his bloody purpose, he bought a sharp 
pointed knife, the instrument he intended to use in the 
eXecutimi, and then going to tlie cotfee-hous»e, he there 
found the abbe, who paid for him as usual, and continued 
with him in conversation till they both went home to din- 
ner. After dinner tliey went again abroad tog<‘ther : but 
the villatn having meclitatt d a new scheme, he parted from 
the abbe and went and purchased some yards of ct)rd, with 
which he reinrtied home aiul retired loins (‘hamhc!r. I'ill 
the abl)e came home, he t inployed Imnself in tw isting the 
cord and forming a noo.se ; and having prepared it to his 
mind, he placed that and the knife in a chair, ready. Soon 
after this the abbt! came in, and, as his custom was, invited 
Arcangeli to supper. I'Ue cheerfulness of the abl)e, and 
the frankness and cordiality witij which he received and 
treated hin'>, staggeretl him at first ; and the sentiments td' 
humanity so far took place, that his blood ran cold with 
the thoughts of his cruel intention, nor had heat this time 
courage to execute if. Bur tin next morning, June the 
8th, both g' oig out of the inn together, 'oid drinking cof- 
fee at the UMK’I house, after Ar^ angch h .d prcnimdcd in 
vain to line a \e'*'*el l<> cai i v tiu* abhe to Bagni, they re- 
turned to the inn, and eacli going ifilo his own room, Ar- 
cangeli pulled oil Ins coat ^probabU to prevent its being 
Stained with blood) and pui in knife unsbeaibed, ami 

the cord into lii^ waistcoat pocket, .il nt nine he went into 
Winkelrnan’s cliainber, who received him with his accus- 
tomed frankness, and entered into chat about his journey 
and about his mc'ials; ^nd, as In* was upon the point of 
his departure, be d vitr ' tiieire* », who was that instant to 
be bis murderer, in ilo most allectionate manner, to Home, 
where he promised him his best assistance. Full of those 
friendly sentinn tits, the abb^* sat himself down in bis chair, 
when instantly the assassin, who stood behind him, threw 
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the cord over liis head and drew it close. The abb6 with 
both his hands endeavoured to loosen the cord, but the 
murderer with his knife already unsheathed stabbed him in 
several places. I'his increased the struggle, and the last 
efforts of the unhappy victim brought both of them to the 
ground ; the murderer, however, was uppermost, and hav- 
ing his knife still reeking with blood in his hand, plunged 
it five times into the bowels of his wounded friend. The 
noise of the fall, and the groans of the abb6, alarmed the 
chamberlain of the house, who hastily opening the door, 
was witness to the bloody conflict. The assassin, surprised 
in the fact, tlropped the blood v knife, and in his waist- 
coat only, without a hat, his breast open, and his shirt 
covered with blooil, he escaped ont of the inn. 

‘‘ With the cord about his neck, and his wounds stream- 
ing, the ahbc had still strength to rise, and descending 
from the second floor to the first, he placed himself against 
the balustrade, and calldd for assistance. Moved with 
compassion, ilujse who heard his cries hastened to his 
relief, and helping him to his room, laid him upon his 
bed, wliero, havnig no hope of recovery, he received the 
sacraments, and made his will. y\fter siiftering a great 
(leal with heroic constancy, and truly Christian piety, not 
complaining of hir» nmrvlt*rer, hot most sincerely pardon- 
ing him, he calmly breathed liis last about four in the 
afternoon. 

“In the mean time the assassin had escaped Into the 
Venetian territories, where, not thinking himseli safe, he 
pursued his way to Pirano, with a design to embark in 
wliatever shij) was ready to sail, to whatever place ; but ex- 
presses l)eing every where dispati bed witli an account of 
the murder, and a description of tlie murderer, he found 
himself surrounded with dangtu's on all sides. Flavmg 
found loeans, however, to change his cloaths, l»e (juitted 
the high road, and passing ihrougli torests, and over moun- 
tains unknown to him, he at length x imc to a road that led 
to Labiana, and had already reached Planina, when a 
drummer, mistaking him for a deserter, caused him to be 
apprehended. Upon his examination, not being able to 
give a satisfactory account of himself, and being threatened 
by the magistrates of Aldesperg, he vi)hintarily confessed 
the murder, and eight days after committing the fact, was 
brought back to Trieste, heavily ironed, aiul under a strong 
guard. Here he was tried, and being found guilty, as 
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well on hU own confession as on the clearest evidence, he 
was sentenced by the emperor’s judges to be broken on the 
wheel opposite to the inn where he had perpetrated the 
murder, and his body to be exposed iti the usual f)lace of 
executions. On the I Sth of June he was informed of his 
sentence, and on the 20tli of the same month it was exe- 
cuted in all its points, in the presence of an innumerable 
multitude, who flocked from all parts to see the execution.” 

Some of A\ inkelman’s MSS. got to Vienna, where the 
new^ edition of iiis ‘‘ History of Art” was presently adver- 
tised. He iiuended to have got this work tran>laied into 
French at Berlin, by M. Toussaiiit, that it might l)e printed 
under his own inspection at Koine. It was translated by 
M. Hubert, so well known in the repnblic of letters, who 
has since published it in 3 vols. 4to, with lieatl and tail- 
pieces from designs of M. Oeser. An Italian translation 
of it by a iiterarv •society has been publisbeil at Milan. 

Abbe VV inkelmaii was a middle-sized nuin ; he had a 
very low fort head, shar[i nose, ami little hlaek hollow eyes, 
which gave him an aspect rather gloomy than otherwise. 
If he had any thing graceful in l»is physiognomy, it was 
his moiuh, yet his lips were too prominent; hut, when be 
was animated, and in g'‘()d humour, his features formed an 
ensemble that was plea^mg. A fiery and impetuous dis- 
position often threw him into extremes. ’Naturally enthu- 
siastie, he often indulged an extravagant imagination ; 
but, as he possessed a strong and solid judgment, he 
knew bow to give tilings a just and intrinsic value In 
consequence of ifiis turn of mind, as well as a neglected 
education, cautious reserve was a (pialiiy be little knew. 
If he was bold in his decisions as an author, he was still 
more so in his conversation, and has often made bis friends 
tremble for his temerity. If ever man knew what friend- 
ship was, thac man was Mr. VVdnkelman, who regularly 
practised all its duties, an I lo us reason he could boast 
of having friemls among persons -a’ ,-very rank and condi- 
tion. People of his turn of thinking and acting seldom or 
ever indulged suspicions : the abbey’s fault was a ('ontrary 
extreme. I'he frankness of his temper led him to speak 
his sentiments on all (»* ' unions , but, being too much ad- 
dicted to that species of study which he so assiduously cul- 
tivated, he was not always on his guaril to repress tiie sal- 
lies of self-lovr. His picture was drawn half lengili, sit- 
ting, by a German ‘ady born at Kostnitz, but carried when 
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young into Italy by her fatlier, who was a painter. She 
etched it in a 4to size, and another artist executed it in 
inezzotinto. This lady was Angelica Kauffman, 'riie por- 
trait is prefixed to the collection of his letters published at 
Amsterdam, 178 1, 2 vols. 12mo. Among his correspond- 
ents were Mr. Heyne, Munchausen, baron Reidesel (whose 
travels into Sicily, translated into English by Dr. Forster, 
1773, 8vo, are addresscul to him, and inspired him with an 
ardent longing to go over that ground), count Bnnau, C. 
Fuesli, Gesner, P. Usteri, Vait Mechleii, the duke de 
Ilochfoucault, lord (alias Mr. Wortley) Moruagiie, Mr. 
Wiell ; and there are added extracts from letters to M. 
Cderisseaux, while he was searching alter antiquities in the 
South of France ; a list of the principal ol>jecis in Rome, 
17o(), &c.; and an abaract of a letter of Fiiesii to the 
Gciman translators of \\ ebb on the “ Beauties of Paint- 
ing." ‘ 

W INSLOW (J AMI'S Bknh.nus), a skilful anatomist who 
settled in France, was born in UhUi, at Odensee, iti iJen- 
inark, where bis father was minister of the place, and in- 
tended him for Ids own profession, but he preferred tiiat of 
medicine, which he studied in various universities in l^u- 
rope. In 1698 he was at Paris, studying under the cele- 
brated Diivcriiey, and here he was indueed b}' the writings 
of Bossuei to renounct; the protesiant religion, a change 
wliich, it is rather singular, happened to his grand- 
uncle Sienonius (See Stkndniu.s) hy the same ioHuence. 
He now settled at Pitris, was elected one of ilie college 
of jjhysicians, lecturer at the royal garden, expounder of 
the Teutonic language at the royal library, and member 
of the academy of sciences. According to Haller, who 
had been his pupil, his genius was nut so remarkable as 
his industry, but by dint of assiduity he became nn excel- 
lent anatomist; and his systtMU of anatomy, or Flxposi- 
tion Anatomique,” has long been considerevl as a work of 
the first reputation and utility, and has been translated into 
almost all the European langu-igcs, and into iMiglisli by 
Douglas, 1734, 2 vols. 4to. He was also the author of a 
great number of anatomical dissertations, some of which 
were published separately, but the} mostly a MJeared iu 
the Memoirs of the French acadeii y. He died in 1760, 
at the advanced age of ninety-one.* 

* Prof. Klrtffc, aDil l.clit’is. — Cent. Ma{r. \oU. X\X\ Hf. LIV. 

<lrtwn up !>y Mr. Oougli, • Jlloy, Oitt de MecJcLiur. — Haller. 
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VVINSTANI.EY (William), originally a barber, was 
author of the Lives of the Poets;” of “ Select Lives of 
England’s Worthies Historical Rarities 'Lhe Loyal 
Martyrology and some single lives ; all in 8vo. Granger 
says he is a fantastical writer, and of the lowest class of 
biographers : but we are obliged to him for many notices 
of persons and things, which are mentioned by no other 
writer, which must account for his “England’s Worthies” 
being a book still in request ; and, as sotne of the vampers 
think, even worthy of being illustrated by prints. It is 
not, however, generally known, that it is necessary to have 
both editions of this work; those of IGuO and 1684, in 
order to possess the whole of his biogiaphical labours : 
W'insiatiley, wlio could trim in politics as well as trade, 
omitted from the latter all the republican lives, and sub- 
stituted others iu their room. Wa tlou risked in the reigns 
of Charles 1. II. and James 11. and was probably alive at 
the puldicat.on of his secosid edition, in which he changetl 
his dedication, adopting new patrons. In ihu* “ (’ensura 
Literaria,” vol. V. is an account of “ The .MiinCs Caliinet,” 
165 5, rimo, containing his original poetry, which is 
called in ilie title-page “ both pleasant and pr -hlable 
but now we are afraid will not be ihongbl either, llc' was 
a great plagiary, and look Ins character of the l.ngli.sli 
poets from Piiiilips’s “ 'riioatruin,” and much from t idler 
and others, v\itliont any acknou h dgment. ’ 

W'IXS'LON ('LnOMAi) an eminent piiy/u ian, was born 
in 1573, and educated in Clarc*-hall, (’amhridge, ofwi.ich 
he became fellow'. lie took the degree of M. A. in lu02, 
and then \ >ited the continent for iun^rovement in the 
studv of physic. He attended the icetures of Eabricinsab 
Aquapendcnit? and Pr )spei Alpinus at Padua, and of C’as- 
par Bauliine at Basil, and took the degree of doctor at 
Padua. He cturned to Iv gland, graduated again at Cam- 
bridge in 16v)7, and .settled • oodon ; and in 1 1> I 3 svas 
admitted a candidate of the i-odc > of physicians, and the 
next year was made fellow. Oti i he death of Dr. Monn- 
sei, professor of physic in Gresham college, he was chosen 
October 25, 1615. to .succeed him, and held his prolessor- 
ship till 1642; wlr-n, bv p.-rmis tmi of the House of Lords, 
he went o'er franco, where he staid about ten \ ear5, 
ati 1 returned when the troubles were over. He did not 

«* Vlh, vol. It. A..' . 
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live long to enjoy a well acquired fortune ; for he died Oc- 
tober 24, 1655, aged eighty. He published nothing in 
his life-time ; but after his death, his “Anatomical Lec- 
tures” were printed in 165L^, 1664, 8vo, and were sup- 
posed the most complete then in tlie English language. * 
VVINTEUTON (Ralph), an eminent Greek scholar, 
was the son of Francis Winterton of Lutterworth in Leices- 
tershire, A. M, where he was born. That he was «ui ex- 
cellent Greek scliolar appears from many of his produc- 
tions in that language, which entitled him to be a com- 
petitor, though an unsuccessful one, in 1627, for the 
Greek professorship at Cambridge, on the death of Andrew 
Downes, with four other candidates, who all read solemn 
lectures in the schools on a subject appointed them by the 
electors. He was educated at Kiiig’s-collcge, Cambridge, 
where he had tlie misfortune, during the early part of his 
residence, to be somewhat disordered in his intellects ; 
hut, recovering, he took to the study of physic, and was 
a!h)we(l to excel all of that profession in his lime. In 1631 
he pui)lishe;l tlu! tirst l)ook of Hippoc.rates’s Aphorisms in 
a Greek metrical vi'rsion at Cambridge, in quarto, and llie 
yc;ir following tli<‘ whole sevt*n hooks together, in the same 
manner. In 1633, by the advice t)f Dr. John Collins, re- 
gies professor of physic, he published an edition of the 
Aphorisms in octavo at C'ambridge, with Frere's Latin poe- 
tical translation, aiul his own Greek version, with a Latin 
prose translation by John Heurnus of Utrecht. -Vt the 
end is annexed a small hook of epigrams and poems, com- 
|)osed by the ehicfesl wits of both universities, but chiefly 
of C'amhridge, and of Kiiig’s-college in panicular. In 
1631 he printed, in octavo, at Camhritige, a translation of 
“ Gerard’s Meditations,” which went through six editions 
in about nine years. In 1632 be published likewise at 
Cambridge*, in (K tavo, Gerard’s Golden Chai^^ of Di- 
vine Aphorisms.” Me published also, for the use of Etoii- 
scbool, ail edition of “ Dionysius ile situ Orhis,” with 
some Greek verses at the end of it, addressed to the scho- 
lars, and exhorting them to the study of geography. This 
was reprinted at London in 166H, 12 * 110 . In the above 
year (1632), he translated “ Drcx( iius >n Fternit-\” which 
was printed at Cambridge. In the jir< face to tlii he has* 
^unie sentiments which shew that he vas of a pious but 
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somewhat singular turn of mind. In 1634, being M. D. 
be was nominated by the king his professor of physic for 
forty years, if he should live so long. The year following 
he published at Cambridge in octavo an edition of the 
** Minor Greek Poets,” with observations upon Hesiod. 
This has passed through many editions. His atlvancemeni 
to the professorship appears to have interrupted his em- 
ployment as an author ; but he did not survive ilnit honour 
long, dying in the prime of life Sept. 13, 1636. lie was 
buried at the east end of King’s-college clmpel, but with- 
out any memorial. After his death was published a trans- 
lation by him of Jerome Zanehins’s “ W hole Duty of the 
Christian Religion,” Lond. 165!>, liiino.' He a[)pcars to 
have contributed his assistance in the publication of many 
learned w^orks, whicli have escaped our research. His 
character was that of an industrions and jiniicious scholar, 
an able physician, and a just and upright man. * 

WINTLE (Thomas), a learned divine, of whom our 
memorial is but scanty, was burn at (Glouceste r ‘JMh April 
1737. He was educated chietly in liis nati\(‘ city, ami 
distinguished by his thirst after knowledge*, ami liis diH'O-iii 
application to school-exercises. Obtaining mi ( xiiihitiud 
at Pembroke-college, Oxford, he there* hcrauu* st hular, 
fellow, and tutor, taking his degree of M. A. ir. I?i 

1767, archbishop Seeker made i»im rector of \\ lUrlNh.im 
in Kent, and called him to be one of his do^le^t!.: ci.ap- 
lains ; and the following year he went to Oxford, a .u loui; 
his degree of bachelor of divinity. After the dcadi of his 
grace, in the following year, he re^ide(l at \\ iuiLshauj, ur 
on the small living of St. Peter, in ^\ alhr.gford ; uniil, \n 
1774, relinquishing these prefrvments, he was pr.'sci.te«i, 
by the late bishop of W inchester, lo the rectory of llrighi- 
well, Berks. At Brightwell he live 1 constantly forty years, 
and at Brightwell he died, Jnlv 1814, leaving a wi- 
dow, two suns, and one gr..., d nghter. In early lilc 
Mr, W^intle was unremitting in th«.* attainment of useful 
learning, and in the practice of religion and virtue ; and 
in his more mature and later yeais he ceascil not, by pre- 
cept and example ; to set forth the expediency and advan- 
tages of religion, wiiii Ins h.nic in the literary world was 
n< t inconsiderable. He published, 1st, ‘‘ An unproved 
Version of Daniel attempted, with a Preliminary DisH*iia- 
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lion, and Notes critical, historical, and eyplanatory.” 2 . 

A Dissertation on the Vision contained in tl)e second 
chapter of Zechariah.” 3. Eight Sermons on the Ex- 
pedierjcy, Prediction, and Accomplishment, of the Chris- 
tian Redemption, preached at tlie Bampton Lecture.” 4. 

Christian Ethics, or Discourses on tiie Beatitudes, with 
some preliminary and subsequent Discourses ; the whole 
designed to explain, recommend, or enforce, the Duties 
of the Christian Life.” 5. << A Letter to the Lord Bishop 
ot Worcester, occasioned hy his Strictures on Archbishop 
Seeker and Bishop Lowth, in his Life of Bishop Warbur- 
lon.” Tiie two first of these publications will class Mr. 
Wintle with the most distinguished Biblical scholars, and 
tlie Bampton Lectures and Christian Ethics are not less 
valuable, as illustrations of the Christian system. * 

WIN TON. .See WYNTON. 

WINTHINGHAM (Clifton), an eminent physician, 
was the son of Dr. Clifton Wintringham, also a physician, 
who died at York, March 12, 1748, and was an author of 
reputation, but rather of the mechanical school, as appears 
by his first publication, “'i'ractatus de Podagra, in quo de 
ultiinis vasis et liquidis et succo nutritio tractatur,” York, 
1714, 8vo. Ill ibis he assigns, as the causes of the gout, a 
certain acrimonious viscosity in the nervous fluid, the rigi- 
dity of the fibres, and a straitness in the diameter of the 
vessels that are near the joints. His second publication 
was entitled ‘‘ A Treatise of endemic diseases,” ibitl. 1718, 
8 VO, which was followed by his most important publication, 
Cornmentarium nosologicum morbos epidemicos et aeris 
varialiones in nrbe Eboracensi, locisque vicinis, ab anno 
1713 ad anni 1725 finein grassantes complectens,” Lond. 
1727, 1733, 8vo. This last edition was edited by his son. 
He published also An experimental inquiry on some parrs 
of the anirnal siructure,” ibid. 1 7 to, 8vo, and An inquiry 
into the exility of the vessels of a human body,” ibid. 
1743, 8 VO. 

His son, the more immediate subject of this brief notice, 
was born in 17 10, and educated at 4'rinity college, Cam- 
bridge, where he look his degiee of l>;u lielor of medicine 
ni 1734, and that of doctor in 1742. During the interval 
it is not improbable that be stiuliei* the art at Li vden, as 
was usual at tba. time. He settled bowevei at LondoDi 
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where he became a fellow of the college of physicians, an<J 
in 1742 of the Royal Society, in 1759 physician extraor- 
dinary, and afterwards physician general to the army. In 
1749 he had been 'appointed chief physician to the duke 
of Cumberland, and in 1762 was nominated physician to 
his present majesty, and received the honour of knight- 
hood. He attained considerable practice during a very 
long life, and was much respected both for Iris private and 
public character. He died at Hammersmith, after a linger- 
ing illness, Jan. 9, 1794, at the age of eighty-four. In 1774 
he had been created a baronet, with remainder to Jarvis 
Clifton, esq. second son of sir Jarvis Clifton, hart, of Clif- 
ton, Nottinghamshire, who however died before him, and 
the title became extinct. By his will, sir Clifton left to 
Trinity college, where he had been educated, a small mar- 
ble image of Kscnlapius found near Rome, which was ac- 
cordingly dc]josited there by his widow. 

Sir Clifton published an edition, witli ainn)tations, of 
Mead’s Monita et prrccepta medica,” and an edition of 
his father’s works, 1752, 2 vols. 8vo. The only production 
from his own pen was entitled “ De morbis (juibusdarn 
commentarii,” 1782 and 1790, 2 vols. * 

WIN WOOD (Sir Ralph), secretary of state in the 
reign of James I. wa^ son of Mr. L(‘wis W inwood, some 
tiiiie secretary to Cljarles Brandon, duke of SulVnlk ; and 
was born about l.5o5, at Aynho, iit Northamptonshire. He 
was at first sent to St.John's college, Oxford, whence he 
was elected a probationer-fellow of Magdaler) college in 
15S2. lie took both the deg'ces in arts, and that of l)a- 
chelor of ’ iw ; and in 1692, was proctor of the nniversiiy. 
Afterwards he travelled on the; ( untinent, anti returned a 
very accomplislied genilemun. In 1599, he attended sir 
Henry Neville, amba.ssador to 1' ranee, as his secretary; 
and, in th*; absence of ir Henrv, was appointed resident 
at Paris ; whence he was rec ” i in 1602-^5, and sent that 
year to the States of Holland by ivis I. In 1607, he was 
knighted ; and the same year appointed ambassador jointly 
with sir Richard Spencer to Holland, He vvas sent there 
again in 1609, when he delivered the remonstrance oi 
James I. agaii^M Vor .tius (Sr o VousTlus) the Arminian, 
to the ai-^enddy of the States, to which they seemed to pay 
'cry little attention. Upon this the king proceeded to 
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threaten them with his pen ; and plainly told them, that 
if they had the hardiness to fetch again from hell ancient 
heresies long since dead, &c. he should be constrained to 
proceed publicly against them.” It is certain that his ma- 
jesty wrote a pamphlet against Conr. Vorstius, which was 
printed in 161 1. 

In 1614, Win wood was made secretary of state ; in which 
office he continued till his death, which happened Oct. 27, 
1617. He was interred in the parish church of St. Bartho- 
lomew tlie Less, London. Lloyd tells us, that “he was a 
gentleman well seen in most affairs, but most expert in 
matters of trade and war.” But although others acknow- 
ledge his abilities and integrity, they add that he was not 
sufficiently polislied as a courtier, as there was something 
harsh and supercilious in his demeanour. He left a son 
named Richard, afterwards of Dittou Park in Bucks, who 
dying without issue in 1688, his estate went to a son of 
Edward earl of Montague, who had married his sister. In 
1725, were published at London, in 8 vols. folio, “Me- 
morials of Affairs of Slate in the Reigns of queen Eliza- 
beth and king James I. collected chieHy from the original 
papers of the right honourable sir Ralph Winwood, knight, 
some lime one of the principal secretaries of stale. Com- 
preheiuling likewise the negotiations of sir Henry Neville, 
sir Charles Cornwallis, sir Dudley Carlton, sir Tliomas Ed- 
monds, Mr. Trurnble, Mr. Cottington, and others, at the 
courts of France and Spain, and in Holland, Venice, &c. 
uhcMcin the principal transactions of those times are faith- 
fully related, and tlie ]H)licics and the intrigues of those 
courts at large discovered. "I''hc whole digeslcvl in an ex- 
act series of lime. To which are added two tables, one of 
the letters, the other of the principal matters. By Kd- 
mnnd Sawyer, esq.” then one of the masters in chancevv. ' 

WIHI.EY. See \VYRLE\. 

VVIRZ (John), an artist, whom, Fuseli says, situation, 
temper, and perhaps cirrumsiance^. have deprived of tlie 
celebrity be deserved, vvas a native of Ziiric, born in 1640, 
the son of a canon, and professor of divinity in its college, 
and appears to have had a liberal education. Though, 
when a youth, he lost one eye, ho vas bound to Conrad 
Meyer, of whom, with the i U*meio s of painti ig, he ac- 
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quired the mystery of etching. As a painter he devoted 
himself to portraiture, which he exercised with success, 
and in a style little inferior and sometimes equal to that of 
S. Hofmann *, but the imitation of dormant or insipid coun- 
tenances, unable to fill a mind so active and open to im- 
pression, in time gave way to composition in art and writ- 
ing, both indeed devoted to the most bigoted superstition, 
and theologic rancour, for in his Dialogues on the Apoca- 
lypsis of S. John, blind zeal, legendary falsehood, and bar- 
barism of style, go hand in hand with shrewdness of obser- 
vation, controversial acuteness, and blunt naivete : a liete- 
rogeneous mass, embellished by an etched scries of poetic 
and historic subjects, in compositions dictated by the most 
picturesque fancy, original, magnificetit, various, rom.uilic, 
terrible, and fantastic ; though in small, on a scale of ar- 
rangement and combinations to fill the pompous scenery of 
Paolo, or challenge the wildest caprice of Salvator; and in 
the conception of the Last Judgment, lor sublimity far su- 
perior to Michael Agnolo. \\ itli these |)rerogatives, and 
neither insensible to beauty nor fortn, tb(^ artist is often 
guilty of ludicrous, nay, even premediiaieil incorrectness, 
and contortions which defy possibility. His style of etch- 
ing, free, spirited, and yet regular, resembles that of Wil- 
helm I3aur; and though no vestiges remain of bis having 
seen Italy, it is difficult to conceive by wbal other means 
he could acquire that air of Italian scenery, and ibatmi- 
niue accjuairitatice with the architecture, the costume, and 
ceremonies, of that country, without having visited it him- 
self. His dialogues, above mei iioned, we»'e published in 
1677, 8vo, I nlitled “J. Wirzii Homiv auimale t‘xemplum, 
&c.” witii 42 plates. Wirz resideil and died in 170ii, at 
a small villa which he possessed near Zuric. ‘ 

WlsK (Fkancis), a learned antiquary, and HadctilTe li- 
brarian at (Oxford, was huru in the house of his father 
Francis Wise, a mercer at O.v i, June J, 1695. He re- 
ceived the fir>t part of his educai on in New' college school, 
under the care of Mr. James Badger, a man very eminent 
as a schoolmaster. In January 17 10-11 he was admitted 
a member oflVluity college, and in the summer following 
was elected scho..i< of !iat lioo.c. He took the degree of 
M A. in iVi/, and .ibout tins period was employed by 
Mr. Hudson, as an underkeeper or assistant in the Bodleian 
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library, an admirable school for Mr. Wise, who had a turn 
for literary history and antiquities. In 1718 he became 
probationer, and in the following year actual fellow of liis 
college. In 1722 he published “ Asser Menevensis de re- 
bus gestis Alfred! inagni,” 8vo, very elegantly printed, and 
with suitable engravings, &c. The year preceding this, 
(1721) the hon. Francis Nortli, afterwards earl of Guild- 
ford, entered of I’rinity college under the tuition of Mr. 
Wise, for whom lie entertained a great esteem through 
life. From this nobleman he received the living of Elles- 
fieid near Oxford, a very small piece of preferment, and 
not worth above 25/. a year at most, hut peculiarly agree- 
able to our author, who contrived to make it a place of 
some importance to curious visitors. He took a small 
estate there, on a lung lease, under lord Guildford, and 
converted a cottage upon it into an agreeable retirement, 
by building one or two good rooms, and laying out a gar- 
den with a piece of ground adjoining, scarcely before of 
any use, in a ver^’ whimsical hut pleasing manner, in this 
little spot of a few acres, his visitors were surprised to 
meet with ponds, cascades, seats, a triumphal arch, the 
tower of Babel, a Druid temple, and an Egyptian pyramid, 
'riiese buildings, which were designed to resemble the 
structures of antiejuity, were erected in exact scale and 
measure, to give, as far as miniature would permit, a just 
idea ol the edifice they were intended to represent From 
the time that his illustrious pupil left Oxford, Mr. Wise con- 
stantly resided in his family at intervals, and divided his 
time between the seat of the Muses, and the elegant man- 
sion of his friend and patron. In 17 26 he was elected 
custos archivoriini ; and in 1727 took his degree of ba- 
chelor of divinity. 

In 1738, Mr. Wise published a T.etter to Dr. Mead con- 
cerning some antiquities in Berkshire, particularly showing 
that the White Horse was a Saxon monument, 4to. This 
pamphlet was answered by an anonymous person (supposed 
to be one Asplin, vicar of Banbury) who in his pamphlet, 
entitled “The Impertinence and Imposture of Modern 
Antiquaries displayed,” insinuated a suspicion that Mr, 
Wise was no friend to the family oii Cie tlnone. T'liis in- 
sinuation gave Mr. Wise great uncasijiess, as he then had 
in view some preferment from the Rcers of state (the 
place of lladchire Librarian). He therefore drew up in 
1742, another treatise, called “Further Observations upon 
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the White Horse, &c.’* and was vindicated also both in his 
political principles and antiquarian conjectures by a friend 
(the Rev. Mr. North, F.S.A.) who then concealed his name. 
(See North, George). 

In 1745, he was presented by Trinity college to the rec- 
tory of Rotherfield Greys, in the county and diocese of Ox- 
ford ; and on May 10, 174S, he was appointed Radcliffe 
librarian. In 1750, he published his “ Catalogue of the 
Coins in the Bodleian library,” folio, which he had de- 
signed, and taken subscriptions for, above twenty years 
before, but through the smallness of his income he was un- 
able to bear the expense of engravings, &c. This work he 
dedicated to his friend and patron tlie earl of Guildford, 
and in it has given some views of his house and gardens at 
Ellesfield. After this period he resided chiefly in this 
pleasittg retreat, and pursued his researches into antiquity. 
In 1758, he printed in 4lo, ‘‘Some Enquiries concerning 
the first inhabitants, learning, and letters of Europe, by a 
member of the Society of Antiquaries, London and in 
1764, another work in 4to, entitled “ History and Chrono- 
logy of Fabulous Ages considered.” No name is prefixed 
to these performances, hut at the end of each we have the 
initials F. W. R. L. (Francis W^ise, Radclifle librarian). 
These were his last p iblications. He was after this period 
much afflicted with t!ie gout, and lived quite retired at 
Ellesfield till his death, which happened Oct. 6, 17^7. He 
was buried in the churchyard of that place, and by his own 
direction, no stone or monument perpetuates his memory. 
In his life-time he had been a benefactor to the Bodleian 
library by supplying from liis own colli‘''lions many dt*- 
ficiencies . i the senes of their coins ; ; ml after Ijin death, 
Ills surviving sister, who reside d at Oxford, and was his 
executrix, generously gave a large and valuable cabinet of 
bis medals, &c. to liie Radclifle library.^ 

wisiiAiir ;g ' lie of the first martyrs for the 

protestant religion in Scotian a person of great dis- 

tinction in the ecclesiastical hi • c) of that country, was 
born in the be;'Hining of the sixteernh century, and appears 
to have very early felt the consequences of imbibing the 
spirit of the reformers He w'as <ie>cended of the house ol 
Pitarrow in tije Mcarr , an i” ^^lriuus family in Scotland, 

Mfc rrioifH fir9»n up by Mr. Hu<Mrsff*r<l «»f Trimly collcg**, for Dr. Oor.art l, 
ati<i tratis -riU <l trorri tli»j Ooct' r’s MS Collc(rlion«i, vwl. K. now in th** posstsM n 
of oarctl ij'ir ; fn* I John Ninnols, tKj. St:*- also hii Literary Antedows. 
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?tnd is said to have travelled into Germany, where he be • 
came acquainted with the opinions of Luther. Other ac- 
counts mention his having been banished from his own 
country by the bishop of Brechin, for teaching the Greek 
1 estameiu in the town of Montrose, and that after this he 
resided for some years in the university of Cambridge. Of 
this latter circumstance there is no reason to doubt, for 
besides an account of him while there by one of his pupils, 
printed by Fox, the historian of Bene’t or Corpus Christi 
college has inserted a short account of him, as one of the 
members of that house. In 1544, he returned to his native 
country, in the company of the commissioners who had 
been sent to negociate a treaty with Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land. At this time he was allowed to excel all his country- 
men in learning, and to be a man of the most persuasive 
eloquence, irreproachable in life, courteous and alTahle in 
manners. His fervent piety, zeal, and courage, in the 
cause of truth, were tempered with uncommon meekness, 
modesty, patience, prudence, and charity. AVith these 
qualifications he begun to preach in a very bold manner, 
against the corruptions of the Romish church, and the vices 
of the clergy. He met with a mosi. favourable reception 
.vherever he appeared, and was much followed and eagerly 
listened to, which so excited the indignation of cardinal 
Beaton, and the popish clergy in general, that a resolution 
was formed to lake away his life by some means or other. 

I'wo attempts were made to cut him ofl" by assassination ; 
but lie defeated the first by his courage, and Mie second 
by his caution. On the first of these attempts he behaved 
with great generosity. , A friar named Weighton, who had 
undertaken to kill him when he was in Dundee (where he 
principally preached), knowing ihac it was his custom to 
remain in the pulpit after sermon, till the church was 
empty, skulked at the bottom of the stairs with a dagger in 
his right hand under his gown. Wishart (who wa> remark- 
ably quick-sighted), as he came down from the pulpit, ob- 
serving the Iriar’s conntcnance, and his hand uitli some- 
thing in it under his gown, suspected his design, sprung 
forward, seized his hand, and wrenched the dagger from 
him. At the noise whicli this scuffle occasioned, a crowd 
ol people rushed into the church, ^ ul would have torn the 
Iriar in pieces ; but !\Ir. VVishait liim in ns arms, and 

,decl ared that loiie shonUl touch him hut tbiongh his body, 
lie hath done me no hurt,” ;aiv, he, ‘‘my friends; he 
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hath done me much good ; he hath taught me what I have 
to fear, and put me upon my guard.” And it appeared 
that he defeated the second attempt on his life by the sus- 
picion which the first had inspired. When he was at Mon- 
trose, a messenger came to him with a letter from a country 
gentleman, acejuainting him that he had been suddenly 
taken ill, and earnestly intreaiing him to come to him with- 
out delay. He immediately set out, accompanied by two 
or three friends, but wlien they were about half a mile from 
the towf), he stopped, saying, I suspect there is treason 
in this matter. Go you (said he to one of his frientl>) up 
yonder, and tell me what you observe.” He came back 
and told him, that he had seen a company of spearmen 
lying in ambush near the road. They then returned to the 
town, and on the way he said to his friends; “ I know I 
shall one day fall by tlie hands of that blood-lliirstv man 
(meaning cardinal Beaton), but I trust it shall not be in 
this manner.” 

Tliese two plots having miscarried, and Wishart still con* 
tinuing to preach with his usual boldness and success, the 
cardinal sinumoned a synod of the clergy to meet Jan. 11, 
1546 , in the Blackfriars church, Fdiuburgh, and to con- 
sider of means for putting a stop to the progress of heresy, 
and while thus employed, he heard that W' ishart was in the 
house of Grrniston, of)ly about eight miles from Kdinburgh, 
where he was seized by treachery, and conducted to the 
castle of Edinburgh, arid soon after to the castle of St. An- 
drew’s. Here, being completely in the hands of the car- 
dinal, he vvjis put iipoii his trial March I, before a convo- 
cation of the prelates and clergy a sem})Ied for that purj)(jse 
in the caih* dial, ami treated witli the utmost l)arbarity, 
every form of law, ju^tice, or ileccOLy, t)eing dispensed 
with. He endeavoiire I to answer the aix usaiions brought 
against him, ami to shew tlie coidormity between the doc- 
trines be had preached and the won! of God ; but ibis was 
denied him, and be was condt vl to In burnt as an ob- 
stinate heretic, which se ntence executed next day on 
the castle green. i lie cardinal set tns to have l)cen sensi- 
ble that the minds (T men would be much agitated by tin; 
fate of this amiable sufiercr, and ewu to have apprx heiuleJ 
that some attemp’ niigh^ l>e ma le lo rescue him from ilic 
Hames. II • cc :n5iiand( all the artillery of the castle to be 
po ited towards the scene of execution; and, citlter to 
watch the eoulhtions of popular indignation, to display bis 
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contempt of the reformers, or to satiate himself hy contem- 
plating the destruction of a man, in whose grave he hoped 
that their principles would be buried, he openly, with the 
prelates who accompanied him, witnessed the melancholy 
spectacle. In many accounts which we have of Wishart’s 
death, it is mentioned that, looking towards the cardinal, 
he predicted, “ that he who, from yonder place (pointing 
to the tower where he sat), heholdeth us with such pride, 
shall, vvitliin a few days, lie in ihe same as ignominiously 
as now he is seen proudly to rest.’' In our account of £ea« 
ton we have noticed the evidence for this fact, and the 
o|)inion of liistoriaris upon it, to which may now be added 
the opinions of some able writers (noticed in our references) 
who have appeared since that article was drawn up. Con- 
cerning Wisliait, we may conclude, with Dr. Henry, that 
liis death was a loss to his persecutors as well as to his 
friends. If he had lived a few years longer, the reforma- 
tion, it is probable, would liave been carried on with more 
rcgul irity and less devastation. He had acquired an astc- 
ntahing po.\or over the minds of the people; and lie al- 
ways employed it in restraining them from acts of violence, 
inspiring them with love to one another, and with gentle- 
ness and humanity to their enemies.* 

WISHART, or WISCHKAKT (Gkorgf), bishop of 
Edinburgh, was born in East Lothian in and edu- 

cated ill the university of Edinburgh; where iie took his 
degrees, and entered into holy orders. He became minis- 
ter of North Leith, but was deposed in In:", 8, for rctusing 
to take the covenant, and was also imprisoned for his 
loyalty. On his release he accompanietl the m nipiis of 
Montrose as his chaphiiii, VElien ilu? manpiis w'us defeated 
by general Lesley in 1645, W ishart w'as taken prisoner, 
and would have sulfered death along with several noblemen 
and gentlemen whom the covenanters condemned, had not 
his amiabUi character endearc’d him to some of the leading 
men of the party. He then went abroad, and became 
chaplain to Elizabeth, (pieen of lioheuiia, sister to Charles 
I. with whom he came over into England in loot), to visit 
her royal nephew Charles IL Soon after, Mr. W ishart had 
the rectory of Newcastle upon 'ryne c-. f(*rred upon him; 
and upon the restoration of episcopal ' in Scoth id, was 

* Srotcli Wiihis. — HiichitMies »ry. — Spotswood’s and 

KmoxN S. — flt nry’ji Hisi.— (’ook’> lli>t. td ihv I'l t'urnviUOQ.— >AM'Crie’s 

nf Kiiox.-^JMasitTb’s H.i>C of C.C.C .C. 
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consecrated bishop of Edinburgh, June 1, 1662. In that 
station he gave a most striking proof of that benevolence 
which should ever characterise a real Christian ; for, when 
some of the presbyterians who had persecuted him were 
committed to pri^ion for rebellion, he assisted them with 
every necessary, and procured them a pardon. lie died 
in 1671, and was buried in the abbey of Holyrood- house, 
under a magnificent tornh, with a long Latin inscription. 
Keith says, “ he was a person of great religion ; and hav- 
ing been a prisoner himself, it is reported of him that he 
was always careful at each dinner, to send olT the first mess 
to die prisoners,” He wrote the history of the war iu 
*Scotlancl under the conduct of the marquis of Montrose, in 
elegant Latin, under the title of ‘LI. G. de rebus auspiciis 
serenissimi et potentissimi Caroli, Dei gratia Mag. J3rjt, 
regis, &c. sub imperio illustrissimi Mouiisrosarum mai- 
chionis, &c. anno 1644 , et duobus sequenlibus, pra'clan^ 
gestis, commentarius, interprete A. S.” I’bis was first 
published in 1646 , and there have been several English 
translations of it from that time to 1720, when it was 
printed with a second part, which Keith says the author Icfi 
in manuscript.' 

VVISSING (\V’'illtam), an excellent portrait painter, 
was born at Amsterdam in 1656, and bred up under Do- 
daens, an historical painter at the Hague. On coming to 
England, he worked some time for sir Peter Lely, whose 
manner he suc( ejssfully imitated, and after whose deatli he 
came into fashion. He painted Charles II. and his queen, 
James 11. and his queen, and the prince and princess ot 
Denrna’k ; and was sent o\er to Holla id, by king Janies, 
to draw the priiice and princes^* I'f Of inge. What recom- 
mended him to ih »3 esteem of (’harles 11. was his picture ot 
the duke of .Monniouih, whom he drew several times and 
in several altitudes. He drew most rf tlu^ then court, and 
became competitor witli t L nifrey Kneller, whose fame 
was at that time increaNinj^ . . v day. It is said that, in 

drawing portraits of the fair when any lady came to 
sit, whose complexion was rather pale, he would commonly 
take her by the hand, and dance about the room till she 
became warnier and lier colour increased. This painter 
died r!iui:h lament:. J at Bm leigh-house, in Northampto i- 

* Kei*.h’s Catalogue of tlie Scoi<‘li blshwps. — Wootl’i FabO, v<>). IF 
La, Vo! it. 
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fehlre, Sept. 10, 1687, aged otily thirty-one ; and bu- 
ried in St. Martin’s church, Stamford, where a marble ta- 
blet, with a Latin inscription, was placed by John earl of 
Kxeter. There is a mezzotinto print of him, under which 
are these words, “ Gulielmns Wissingus, inter pictores sut 
sceculi celeberrimus, nnlli secnndiis, artis suae non exiguuiu 
decus & ornamentum. — Immodicis brevis est aeias.”* 

WITCMKLL (George), a good astronomer and ma- 
thematician, was born in *1728. He was maternally de- 
sceitdcd from the celebrated clock and watchmaker, Daniel 
Quare, in which business he was himself brought up, and 
was educated in the principles of the Quakers, all his pro- 
genitors for many generations having been of that commu- 
nity, whose simplicity of manners he practised through 
life. It ap[)ears that he cultivated the study of astronomy 
at a very early age, as lie had a communication on that 
subject in tlie “Gentleman’s Diary” for 1741, which must 
have been written when Ue was thirteen years of age. Soon 
after tliis he became a frequent writer both in the Diaries 
and in the Gentleman’s Magazine, sometimes under bis 
own name, but oftener with the initials G. W. only. In 
1764 he published a map, exhibiting tlie passage of the 
moon’s shadow over Kngland in the great solar eclipse of 
April I, that year ; the exact correspondence of which to 
the observations gained him great repnuiiion. In the fol- 
lowing year he preNented to the commissioners of longi- 
tude a plan for calculating the elfects of refraction 'iiul pa- 
rallax, on the moon’s distance from the sun or a star, to 
facilitate the discovery of the longitmle at sea. Having 
taught mathematics in London for many years with inncii 
reputation, he was in 1767 elected V. R. S. and appointed 
head master of the royal naval academv at l^ortsmouih, 
where he died of a paralytic stroke in 1783, aged fiftv- 
seven. * , 

WITHP:K (Gi orua-), a name well known among tlie 
readers of old Lnglish poeiry, and revived, of late, l>v the 
taste and judgment of some eminent poetical antiijuaries, 
was born at Bentwiirth, near AUon in Hampshire, June I I, 
1388. He was the only sop of George W ither of Btmt- 
w'orili (by Anne Serle), who was the second son of John 
Whither of Manydowne near otton M. laiwrci ce in tliat 

I Eirvt c,! 1. of this Dirt.— Air r(I..tt>s.. Pilklng^on. 

' lluttuu's Diet, new . 
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county, at which seat Mr. Bigg Wither, the heir (not the 
heir male, hut the lieir female, who has taken the name), 
still resides. The poet was educated under John Greaves 
of Colemore, a celebrated schoolmaster, whom he after- 
wards cummemorated with gratitude in a poem published 
in 1613. About 1 604 he was sent to Magdalen college, 
Oxford, under the tuition of John Warner, afterwards 
bishop of Hochester. Here he informs us, in the proe- 
iiiiurn to his “Abuses stript and wlupt,” that he found tlie 
art of logic, to which liis studies were directed, first dull 
and unintcliigihle ; hut at the moment it began ail at once 
to unfold its mysteries to him, he was called home “to 
hold the plough.” He laments that he was thus obliged 
to forsake “ the Paradise of England” to go “ in quest of 
care, despair, and discontent.” 

After lie had remained some time in his own country, 
certain nialicions advisers, under the mask ot' friendship, 
pretending that notliing was to be got by learning, entlea- 
voured to persuade his father to put turn to some mechanic 
trade; but our poet, tiuding that country occupations were 
not fitted to his genius, determined, on some slight gleam 
of hope, to try Ids fortune at court, and therefore entered 
liimseif as a niemher of Jdncoln’s-inn. The world now 
opened upon him in ( haracters so dilferent from his expee. 
tations, that, having been probably educated in puritanical 
principles, lie felt that disgust wliicli perhaps made him a 
satiri>t for Ide. The first thing which appeared to fill hini 
with dislike and anger, was the gross tiattery and servility 
whicli seemetl necessary to Ids aivancement. If, however, 
his maniK s did not procure him favour with the courtiers, 
his talents obtained him the acfjuaouance and Iriendship of 
many men of genius. W illiam Browne, the pastoral poet, 
who v\as of the Inner Temple, was an early lamiliar ot 
his. An 1 of his v^.r^-es l avnig got abroad, began to 

procure tlif? name of a po^^t f himself His “ Bhilaret(?’s 
('om[)laint, formed a pas' •/ his “Juvenilia,” whicli 

are said to have been his earliest compositions. Me also 
wrote elegies ill 16 12 on that general subject of lamenta- 
tion, the death uf prince Henry 

In loiJ first 'ppe *cil hi< telehraled satires, entitled 
“Abuses ami whipt,” for which so much food was 

iurnMied hv the motley and vicious manners of the nation. 

itlier, rhcM fore, bursting with indignation at the view ot 
sotiei) which presented itself to his young mind, took tins 
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opportunity to indulge in a sort of publication to whicli 
the prosaic taste of the limes was well adapted ; but he 
disdained, and perhaps felt himself unqualified, to use that 
glitter of false ornament, which was now substituted for the 
true decorations of the muse. “I have strived,” says he, 
‘‘ to be as plain as a pack-saddle,” and in these satires he 
is indeed excessively plain, and excessively severe, and 
they gave so much offence that he was committed to the 
Marslialsea, where he continued several months. In 1615 
he published ‘‘ 'I'he Shepherd’s Hunting: being certain 
eglogues written during tlie time of the auihor’s imprison- 
ment in tlie Marslialsea which book, Wood observes, is 
said to contain more of poetical fancy than any otlier of 
his writings. Of this interesting poem, sir Egerton Bri dges 
has lately published a beautiful edition in Timo, and in the 
preface observes, with a decision which every man of taste 
will respect, that “ The Shepherd’s Hunting has so much 
merit, and is so abundant in a natural vein of simple, 
affecting, and just sentiment, as well as imagery, that he 
who can r<»ad it, and doubt the author’s genius, is insensible 
to all the features which bespeak the gifts of the muse.” 
When in prison, Wither not only also wrote but published his 
‘‘ Satire to liio King,” 1614. IJe terms this an apology for 
former errors, proceeding from the heat of youth, but part 
of it is a vindictive appeal to the king from the restraint 
put upon his person, and part of it is a monologue con- 
ducteil by the author lietwecn the impulses of supplication 
and disdain. It is thought, however, to have procured his 
release. 

After this time he continued write and publish both 
poctiy and prose without intermission to the day of his 
death, which yet was at a great distance. Wood remarks, 
vvith more correctness of judgment and expression than 
he usually attains, that our poet was now cried up, ‘‘ es- 
pecially by the puritan |>arty, for his profuse pouri tg forth 
of English rhyme,” which abnndant facility lias certainly 
tempted him into an excc.ss that has tc Lilly buried the effu- 
sions of his happier moments. Such a supertluity of easy 
but Hat and insipid narrative, and trite pro>aic remarks, 
scarce any writer has been guilty of. his fien appears 

in general, to have run, without the si eiW n at ex- 

cellence ; and therefore subjected liiin oo justly tc Wood’s 
stigma of being a scribbler. But let it be observed, this 
was the fault of his will, and not of his genius. When the 
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examples of real poetry, which he has given, are selectee! 
from his muhitiulinous rhymes, they are in point both of 
quality and quantity sufficient to stamp his fame. 

Another cause of the depression of Wither’s reputation 
was the violent party spirit, by which a large portion of lus 
works was dictated and degraded, as well as the active part 
which he took on the side of the parliament. Ifi I63y, he 
had been a captain of horse in the expedition against the 
Scots, and quarier-master-general of his regiment, under 
the earl of Arundel. But as soon as the civil wars broke 
out in 1642, lie sold his estate to raise a troop (jf horse for 
the parliament ; and soon afterwards rose to the rank of 
major; but being taken prisoner by the royalists, ‘‘Sir 
John Denham the poet,*’ says W'ood, “ some of whose es- 
tate at Egham, in Surrey, Wither had got into his clutches, 
desired his uiajesty not to liang biin, because so long as 
Wither lived, Denham would not he accounted the worst 
poet in England. About that time,” continues Wood, “he 
was constituted by ilie Long I’arliament a justice of peace 
in quorum for Ilampshire, Surrey, and Essex, which office 
he kept six years, and afterwards vvas made l>y Oliver, ma- 
jor-general of all the horse and foot in the county of Sur- 
rey, in which employment he licked his fingers sufficiently, 
gaining thereby a git at odium from the gciuTons loyalists.” 

At the restoraiiv;:i in 1660, the spoils which he had 
amassed from the adherents of the king, and from the 
church, were taken from him. His principles, and espe 
cially a libel entitled “ Vox viilgi,” wiiich he hail dispersed, 
and which was deemed seditious, rendered him ol)noxiou!> 
kf) itie new government, and he was now coinmiite<l to 
Newgatv ; and afterwards, by order » f the House of Com- 
mons, was sent ch^se prisoner to the ^I'ower, to he debarred 
of pen, ink, and paper; and about the same time (March 
lGCl-2), an impeachment wa- ordered to he drawn up 
against him. In this co?'diue*ueut he continued more than 
three years, and here he w* -«*veral things by connivance 
of the ket»r)CT, of which sum .»ere afterwards published, 
“y^et never,” adds Wood, “couici refrain from shewing him- 
self a pre.sl)yterian satirist.” M lum he was released is not 
mentioned, S:jI lie reached tin? age of seventy-nme, anti 
died May 2, iCr>7, ud wa. interred in the Savoy cliurch 
in the Strand. 

That Wither was a poet, and a poet deserving to he bet- 
rer kr.own Jias been sufficiently proved by the selection 
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from his Juvenilia,” printed by the late Alexander Dai- 
ry mple, esq. in 1785, and particularly by the more recent 
republications of his Shepherd’s Hunting,” 1814, his 
“ Fidelia,” 1815, and his Hymns and Songs of the 
Church,” 1815, by sir Egerton Brydges, whose prefaces 
and remarks add no small value to these beautiful volumes, 
and whose judgment and taste in the rev ival of wwks of 
neglected merit cannot be too highly appreciated. It is to 
this learned baronet also that the reader is indebted for all 
that is valuable in the present sketch of Wither, taken from 
a more copious life of the poet in the Bibliographer.” In 
the same work, the reader may be referred to a very accu- 
rate list, and history, by Mr. Park, of all Wither’s writings, 
amounting to 112 articles in prose and verse, from which 
very pleasing selections may yet be made. They are almost 
all of rare occurrence, and expensive in proportion, since 
the attention of the public has been drawn to them by the 
various critics mentioned in our references.* 

WITHERING (William), an able physician and bota- 
nist, was born in 1741, at Willington iti Shropshire, where 
his father was an apothecary. After being initiated in phar- 
macy and medicine under his father, he was sent to the 
university of Edinburgh, where he studied the usual lime, 
ar.'d took the degree of doctor of physic in I7b(). Not long 
after he left the university, he settled at SiaUbrd, wliere 
meeiin«r vvith little encouragement, he removed in 177 1 to 
Birmingham ; and here his abilities were soon called into 
action; and in a few years his practice became very extensive, 
and having a studious turn, he devoted those hours which 
remained after the busine.ss of the day, to philosophical 
and scientific pursuits. In 1776 he published, in 2 vols. 
8vo, the first edition of his Botanical Arrangement ;” a 
work which, at that time, could he considered as little more 
than a mere translation from Lin me us of such and 

species of plants as are indigenous in Great Briiai ^ ; and in 
which Ray’s “ Synopsis Methudica Stirpium Britan nica- 
nim,” and Hudson’s “Flora Angliea,” could not fail to 
afford him great a.ssistance ; but, iii the course of the two 
other editions of it (the last of which, in 4 vols. 8vo, was 
published in 17l>6), this “ Arrangemei has been so n.ucii 
improved and enlarged, as to have bee ' ue, in a 'eat niea- 

' Ath. Ox. vol. II. — Bibliographer, vol. f. ami U. -I'ensma Lilerarla. — 
niuta, vol. I. — l.ife of Wilber, Gent vul L' \ by Mr. Gilchrist, one of 

ilic first who di.';Cefueil the merili ot VVahn . 
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sure, an original work ; and certainly, as a national Flora, 
it must be alloweil t® be a very elaborate and complete 
performance. Botany, however, did not engross all our 
author's attention : many of his leisure hours he devoted 
to chemistry and mineralogy. In 1783, he translated 
Bergman’s “ Sciagraphia Regni Mineralis,” under the 
title of ‘‘ Outlines of Mineralogy and, before and since 
that time, he addressed to the Royal Society several coiii- 
niunications relative to those branches of knowledge. Thus, 
in 177 3, we find inserted in the Philosophical 'Fransactions 
his experiments on dilFerent kiruls of marie found in Staf- 
fordshire. In the same Transactiof)s for 1782, his analysis 
of the toad-stone, a fossil met with in Derbyshire. In the 
same work for 17 84, his experiment ori tlie itrra pondrrosa. 
And lastly, in 17!»8, his analysis of a hot mineral spring in 
Portugal. Amidst these diversified pursuits he did not re- 
lax in liis professional studies. In I77y, he published an 
Account of the Scarlet Fever and Sore Throat and, 
1785, appeared his account of the fox-glove; wherein he 
laid before the public a very satisfactory body of evidcmce 
in favour of the diuretic virtues of this vegetable in various 
kinds of dropsies. From early life Dr. Withering was of a 
fleiuier and delicate habit of body ; and, not long after hi ; 
first establishment in practice, lie became subject to attacks 
of peripneumony. By these repeated attacks liis lungs 
were at length so much injured, and his whole frame so 
much debilitated, that he found it necessary to refiair to a 
warmer climate. Accordingly, in the autumn of 1793, he 
made a voyage to Lisbon, where he passed the winter, re- 
turning ic England the following s[)rir.g. 'Fhinking he 
had received benefit from the clim;it«.* of Portugal, he made 
a second voyage to Lisbon tlu follow ng winter, and re- 
turned home again 1795. W’liile he was in Portugal, he 
analyzed the hot mineral waters, railed the Caldas. This 
analysis was [inhlished in the looirs of the royal academy 
of sciences at Lisbon ; anU si.*, o the Pliilosophical Tran- 
sactions of the Royal Socriety in i. uidon. After liis return 
from his last voyage to Lisbon, his iiealth remained in a 
very fluctuating state, sometime*, o tolerable as to allow 
going out in a jarriage; at other times, so bad as to con- 
fine him to his room in tl i^ manner his existence was 
protracted until Sept. 1799, when he removed from Edg- 
baston-haM, where he had resided (under a lease granted 
by the l ate 1 rd Calthorpc) for several years, to a house, 
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which he had recently purchased, and had named the 
Larches, and where he died Oct. 6, 1799. To the distin- 
guished rank which he held in the medical profession, Dr. 
Withering was raised wholly by personal merit. He pos- 
sessed great clearness of discernment, joined with a most 
persevering application. He was of a humane and mild 
disposition. With his family and among bis friends he was 
cheerful and communicative ; but with the world at large, 
and even in his professional character, he was shy and re- 
served.* 

WITHERSPOON (John), an eminent divine in Scoi- 
land and America, and a lineal descendant from Knox the 
celebrated Scotch reformer, was born Feb. 5, 1722, at 
Yestcr near Edinburgh, of which parish his father was 
minister. After some previous education at the public 
school at Haddington, he was, at the age of fourteen, sent 
to the university of Edinburgh, and having gone ihiougli 
the usual course of academical studies, was licensed to 
preach, and soon after was ordaliietl minister of the parish 
of Beith, in the west of Scotland, whence, in a few' years, 
be was removed to be minister at the large and Hourish- 
ing town of Paisley. During his residence here he was 
much admired for his general learning, his abilities in the 
pulpit, and for his writings, one of wliich, his “ Ecclesias- 
tical Clicuaciciistics,” is perhaps one of the most humorous 
satires ever wriiteii on a subject which apparently did nut 
admit of that mode of treatment. No satire in <»ur time 
WHS read with more approbation and interest than Wither- 
spoon’s Char.icierisiics” for many years in Scotland. It 
is levelled at the [lariy in the general assembly of Scotland, 
who were called the ))wdtratc men, in contradistinction to 
those called the orthodox^ or who adhered strictly to the 
doctrines contained in their natioiial “ C*>nfcssion of Faith. ’ 
l^rom this publication, and from hi.n speeches in iht; general 
assembly, Witherspoon acquired auu:li iniliience, but be 
had to contend with almost all the literary force of the as- 
sembly, the Blairs, (retards, Camphelhs, iuu\ Rohertsons, 
who were considered as the leaders of the moderate party. 
One day, after carrying some importa. questions against 
Dr. Robertson, the latter said in his ph.suiL ma ler, I 
think you have your uu n discipli «ed than humerlv.” 

Yes,” replied H iihcrspoon, by Hrgi= g vour politics too 
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far, you have compelled us to beat you with your own 
wMpons.” 

During Dr. Witherspoon’s residence at Paisley, he had 
eligible offers from Dublin, from Dundee, and from Kot- 
terdari), which he rejected, but at lefigth his reputation 
having reached that continent, he was induced to accept an 
ofl*er from America, and on his arrival at Prince-town in 
1768, was appointed president of the college there, the 
prosperity of which was greatly augmented luidcr his ad- 
ministration, not only with respect to its fu!)ds and the 
number of students, but from his introducing every im- 
provement in education and science, which had been 
adopted in Europe. When the revolutionary war was ap- 
proaching, lie became a decided friend to the cause of 
America, and was for seven years a member of the congress. 
After the peace he paid a visit to Englaiul, and relnrnifjg 
soon after to Prince-town, died there Nov. 1.5, I7y4, in 
his seventy-third year. His printed works, very superior 
in point of style and manner, consist of “ Essays’’ in vols. 
8vo, on theological topics, and two volumes of “Sermons,” 
besides the “ Characteristics,” already noticed, and a work 
“ On the nature and eliects of the Stage,” which at one 
time made a great noise. Bishop Warbnrion mentions 
“The Characteristics' with |)ariicular approbation.' 

WITSIUS, or Wrrs (Hfrman), a very learned and 
eminent divine of Nortli Holland, was l)oin at Enckhui'^en, 
Eel). 12, lb36. He was trained to the study of divinity, 
and so distinguished himself by his uncommon abiliiit s and 
learning, that he was cliosen cueologica’ profesbor, first ai 
Eraneker, afterwards at Utrecht, and l astly at I.oyden. He 
applied himself successfully to the study of the Oriental 
tongues, and was not ignorant in any branch of learning 
which is necessary to form a good di' ine. He died Oct. 
22, 1708, in the seventy - ihird vear of his age, after Ijaving 
published several iniportant which shew great judg- 

ment, learning, and piety. ( o e of the principal of these 
is Egyptiaca;” the best edition of which, at Amsterdam, 
1696, in 4to, has this title : “ /lygypliaca, et l)ccaph)Ien ; 
sive, de .^gyptiacorum Sacrorum cum Hcd)raicis collatione 
Libri trc-s. Je d .cm tnhjbus Israelis Liber singulans. 
Accossit Diatribe de Legiorie Eiilminatrice Cbristianorum, 
sub Imperalore Marco Aurello Anlonino,” Amst. ioS 5,and 


‘ I'um rai Sfrmoit by I>r. Kotl-crs, in Trot. M 35 . toI. 11. 
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IC9C, 4to. Witsius, in this work, not only compares the 
religious rites and ceremonies of the Jews and t'gyptiana, 
but he maintains particularly, against our sir John Marshani 
and Dr. Spencer, that the former did not borrow theirs, 
or any part of them, from the latter, as these learned and 
eminent writers had asserted in their respective works, 
“ Canon Chroniens,” and “ De Legibus Hel)ri£orum.’' 

The Oeconomy of the Covenants between God and Man’' 
is another work of Witsius, and the best known in this coun- 
try, having been often printed in English, 3 vols. 8vo. Of 
this and its author, Ilervey, in his “ 'riieron and Aspasia," 
has taken occasion to speak in the following terms : The 

Oeconomy of the Covenants,” says he, “ is a body of di- 
vinity, in its method so well digested, in its docirine so 
truly evangelical, and, what is not very usual with our 
systematic, writers, in its language so refined and elegant, 
in its manner so affectionate and animating, that 1 would 
recommend it to every student in divinity. 1 would not 
scruple to risk all my reputation upon the merits oi this 
performance ; atui I cannot but lameut it, as oue of my 
greatest losses, that I was no sooner acquainted with this 
most excellent author, all whose works have such a deli- 
cacy of composition, and such a sweet savour of holiness, 
that I know not any comparison more proper to represent 
their true character than the goliien pot which had manna, 
and was outwardly bright with hurihshed goUl, inwardly 
rich with heavenlv food.”* 

wrr r. See de wit r. 

WITTE DE. See CAN DIDO. 

WITTE, or VVi ri EX (Henmngus), a CScrinan bio- 
grapher, was born in 1634. We find very few particulars 
of him, although he has contributed so much to our know- 
ledge of other eminent men. He was a divine and pro- 
fessor gV divinity at Riga, wiiere lie died Jan. 2i?, 
Morhoff bestows considerable praise on his biogiMphical la- 
bours, which were principally five \olumes of memoirs of 
the celebrated men of the seventeenth century, ns a setjiiel 
to those of Melchior Adam. I hey were octavo volumes, 
Hiul published under the titles of \i.'!noria i'hcologoruni 
nostri seculi,” kranc. 167 1, ’eprintjd in 16 . , 2 vols. ; 
“ Memoria Motlicorum ,” Memoria Juriscotisuhorum 

... * prefixed to the ** Otconomy of that CoTcnanls,” edit. — nui tniu 
Irajcct. Krudil..«-Saxii Ouomasticonv 
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“ Memoria Philosopliorum,” &c. which last includes poets 
and polite scholars. The whole consist of original lives, or 
eloges collected from the^best authorities. The greater 
part are Germans, but there are a few French and English. 
Ill 1688 he. publislu'cl, what we have often found very use- 
iiil, his Diarium Biographicum Scriptornm seculi xvii.” 
vol. I. 4to, 1688, vol II. 1691. It appears that Witte paid 
a visit to England in 1666, and i)ecame acquainted with 
the celebrated Dr. Pocock, to whom he sent a letter ten 
years afterwards, informing the doctor that he had for some 
lime been engaged in a de^iign of writing tlie lives of the 
most famous writers of that age in each branch of litera- 
ture, and had already published some decades, containing 
memoirs of divines, civilians, and physicians; “that lie 
was now collecting eloges on the most illustrious philolo- 
gers, historians, orators, atnl philosophers; hut w.inied me- 
moirs of the ehiel Kngiishmen who, in the present (seven- 
teenth) century, have ('ultivat<‘d these sciences, having no 
relation of this sort in his po^ession, except of Mr. Cam- 
den ; he begs, therefore, that Dr. Pocock, would, by the 
bearer, transmit tu him wliaievt r lie had to communicate 
in this way.” * 

^V ()DIJl LI. (Mu i' All.), the first translator into English 
verse of all the trag<‘ and iragmenis ol Euripides which 
are extant, was honi Aug. 15, 1740, at 'Lhenford, in Nor- 
thamptonshire, and was sent (ii^t to rwyford, in Bucking- 
hamshire, to the school of the rev. William Cleaver. This 
precejjtor had liiiee suits, William, bishop of Sr. Asapli, 
Eusehins, archiiidiop of Dnhiin, and /ohn, student of 
Christ ('h .rch, Oxford, wlio we'e all attached to Mr. WoJ- 
bull with the sint < roNt fneml !iif> through life. 'Po John, 
ofie of his j)oeticc‘' epistle.s ^the niruh) is addressed, in wliich 
lionourahh* mention is made of the father. 

!k*neath whose ai »-» 'lis earlier age 

Imbibed thediciatt / y, ■ good and sage ” 

From Twyford he was rcmo\ e i to Winchester school, 
and afterward.s to Brasennose college, Oxford. He in- 
herited from his father, who dujd while he was at school, 
a large fortune, tif wh’ch the first use that he made was to 
liiiild a handsome uiaiisiori on his patrimonial iniientaiice. 

1 I 1761 be married a lady of great personal accomplish- 
inenis, aud universally loved and respected, Mm Gallic- 


» iiatlki jneni.— Pulyln.l Sdxii Onomasl. 
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rine Milcah Ingram, of an ancient family situated at WoU 
ford, in Warwickshire, wh6 left him a widower without 
family in 1808. In 1803 he took advantage of the short 
peace to gratify his curiosity in the libraries of Paris, and 
was one of the English detained hy Bonaparte, l>ut was 
afterward released on account of his age. He returned 
home an invalid and alone, and it was a source of great 
distress to him to be compelled to leave behind him in 
P'rance his faithful servant. P'rom that period his bodily 
infirmities gradually ificreased, his sight at length failed, 
and his voice became scarcely amlible, hut his senses and 
his memory, which was most sirigiilarly retentive, con- 
tinued unimpaired to the last. He died without a struggle 
or groan, Nov. 10, 1816, in the seventy-seventh year of 
his age. 

Of his politics, Mr. Wodhiill say they were ‘‘ those of a 
British whig, not run away with by national prejudices;” 
but he never entered into public life ; Ids cliiei occupation 
and amusement being the stuiiy of books, of which he was 
celebrated as a collector. He disposed during his life of 
many which he had purchased, but left behind him above 
4000 volumes, consisting principally of lirsi editions and 
rare specimens of early printing. I'lie duties of private 
and social life no man discharged with more fidelity or ex- 
actness. As a sou, a husband, a friend, a master, a land- 
lord, few could excel him, and his charities, wliiv h were 
numerous, were known generally to those only whom he 
benefited. 

As to his religious sentiments, although he was an advo- 
cate for toleration, he invariably assi rted the principle of 
conformity to the sound and apostolic establishments of 
the land. His practice, even when very infirm, was i j 
attend divine service in his parish church, to rea 1 or pro- 
cure some fnoud to read a sermon and prayers to his tamilv 
and domestics every Sutulay e\ening He never spoke an 
unkind word to his servants, and there was hardly an instance 
known of any one qiutting his service for that of another 
master. He never complained, nor o^U'red a peevish ex- 
pression under the greatest privations .nd the u: *st severe 
pain. His funeral wns, by his ‘nvi^ d' sire, as hi: life liad 
been, without parade or ostentation, a id the monumental 
stone declares no more than the iiame and age of hiir* 
whose mortal reliques lie near it. 

T{ie first edition of Mr. Wodhull’s translation of Euri- 

of A.";,, ,,.if 
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pides” appeared in 1782, 4 vols. Svo, since reprinted in 3 
vols. Svo. Whoever considers the number of dramas com- 
posed by the Greek tragedian, the variety of allusions which 
they contain to ancient manners, and to the tenets of phi- 
losophers; and the peculiar force of the language in which 
they were written, will acknowledge that the attempt to 
render tliem into English verse must have tailed altogether 
without a rare union of perseverance, knowledge, and abi- 
lity. Original composition is the surest test of genius, but 
the poetical images and ideas of one man cannot adequately 
be represented or expressed by another who does not him- 
self possess the imagination and fancy of a poet. In his 
translation of Euripides, Mr. \V\)dhull has selected blank 
lerse as the best ailapted for the dialogue, and has rendered 
the choni',ses for the most part in a Pindaric ode. I'he 
difference therefore both of the subject and versification it; 
such that no comparison can fairly he instiinicd with the 
poetical versions ot the jEneid and the Iliad. Pnl as Dry- 
den and Pope have secured to themselves a high r,ink in 
the list of British Classics by their irausl.itions, an honour- 
able post w ill also he assigned to M r. Wodhull, who has 
contributed no mean addition to the stock of British Lite- 
rature, and natnrali/od among us him, whom he enutles 
‘‘The Philosophic Bard.” 

Mr.Wodliull’s poetical fame, however, does not res: 
merely on translations ; he was the author of several poeiic. 
published at different periods, which he collected in IHUi-, 
and printed with several alte. aions for the use of his friends 
in an eh. gant octavo volume, to wide h his portrait was pre- 
fixed. The poems consist oi iive odes, two songs, “The 
Equality of Mankind “ On Mr. iloiiis's print ot Dr. May- 
hew “'I’hc* Use of Poeiiy,” and thirteen epistles ad- 
dressed i(j different t* tends. \Vhen a very young man iu' 
wrote an “ Ode to Cridcj ' wliich is not. found in thi- 
collection. It was intendect ,iS ati attack on certain pecu- 
liarities in the writings of Thomas Warton. Warton took 
a singular mode of avenging himself, by insmting the ode 
in “The Ovf^rd Sausage*’ auioiig poems of a very diilc- 
rent sort, Ti. s p» ceedii'.^ may perhafis he considered 
a proof OI humour m the laureate; but it is to !>e regtutied 
that it has been the means of perpetuating a composition 
whicli Its .uthor would long ago have consigned to oblivion. 


Prlvntt* txjmm unicat ion. 
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WODROW (Robert), a Scotch ecclesiastical historian, 
son to the rev. James Wodrow, professor of divinity in the 
university of Glasgow, was born there in 1679, and aftes 
passing through his academic course, was chosen in 1698 
librarian to tlie university. He held this office for four 
years, during which he had many valuable opportunities tor 
indulging his taste in the history and antiquiiies of the 
church of Scotland. In 1703 he was ordained minister of 
the parish of Eastwood, in which humble station he con- 
tinued all his life, although he had encouraging offers of 
greater preferment in Glasgow and Stirling. He died in 
1734, at the age of fifty-five. He published in 1721, in 
2 vols. folio, a History of the singular sulferings of the 
Cfiurch of Scotland, during the twcnty-eiglu years itnme- 
diately preceding the Revolution,” written with a fidelity 
which has seldom been disputed, anti confirmed, at the end 
of each volume, by a large mass of public and private re- 
cords. In Enuland this work has l)een little known, ex- 
cept perhaps l)y an abridgment in 2 vols. 8vo. by the Rev. 
Mr. Crnick^llalIks, l)ut since the publication of the histoii- 
cal work of ilte Hon. Charles James Fox, as wtdl as by the 
writings of M s>rs, Sonunerville and Laing, it has greatly 
risen in reput. (tion as well as price. “ No historical facts,” 
Mr. Fox says, ‘‘ .ire better asceriaitied than the accounts 
which are iti be fountl in Wodrow. lit every instance 
where there has bt en an o|)pori unity of compti.ing these 
accounts with the records and authentic uionuments, they 
appear to be quite correct.” Mr. Wodrow also left a great 
inauy biographical memoirs of the Scotch reformers and 
presbyterian divines, wliich are pre.'-ewed in the university 
library of Glasgow. * 

WOIDF (Charles Godfrey), a name worthy to be pre- 
served an account of his valuable edition of the /MexaT)drine 
JMS. of the New 'restament, was a native of Holland, but 
ol his early history wc have no acc» unt. His first prefer- 
ment in this country was to ihe preachership of the Dutch 
chapel. royal at St. James’s, about 1770, to which he was 
afterwards appointed reader also. .At {he time of his death 
he was reader and chaplain at Dntch chaj^ d in the Sa- 
voy. In 1778 lie was elected a ftih w of the so iety of an 
tiquarics, and in that year d»slinguisli nl himself by revising, 
through the Clarendon press, ScLoltz’s “ Egyptian Gram- 
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mar/’ written in 1750, in 2 vols. 4to, and also La Croze^3 
^ Lexicon Egyptiaco-Latinum.” It had long been the 
wish of the learned that both these works, left in MS. by 
their respective authors, might be published, but they could 
not find a printer furnished with Egyptian types, or who 
would hazard the undertaking, until at last the university 
of Oxford, with its usuiil munificent spirit, determined to 
bear the expense. When the Lexicon was printing, Mr. 
W^oide was desired to make some additions to it, but this 
not being proposed till iii »re than half the work was printed, 
he could extend his remarks to three letters only, and to 
render the undertaking more useful, he added an index. 
It was intended to piint Srholtz’s Grammar if) 2 (piarto 
vols. immediately after the Dictionary, which consists of 
one vol. quarto; but it being found too voluminous, VV^)i(!e 
^ery properly abridged it, and has improM-d it by c arefully 
examliiing and correcting it by me ins of MSS. unknown to 
Scboltz. Tlie Sahidic part was entire!) supplied by Dr. 
\\’oidc. 

In 17J^2 Dr. Wuide was app^dnted an assistant librarian 
at the British .Museum, at first in the department of natu- 
ral history, but soo i after in one more congenial to his 
studies, that of priiut d l)ook.s. He had before obtained 
ilie degree of D. D. from the university of Copenhagen, 
and in 17 86 was created doctor of laws at Oxford. In this 
year appeared his truly valuable work, the “ Novum Tes- 
tamenium Grtecum, e (bodice MS. Alexandrino, qui I.on- 
dini in Bibl. Musei Britai;nici anservatip’, &c. K.x prelo 
Joannis Nichols, Typis Jacksoni mis,” fob 'Fh.e history 
of this MS. thus preserved ami perpetuated l)y an accurate 
fac-simile, is contained in the editor’s learned preface, which 
was reprinted at Leipsic in 171-0, in an octavo volume, with 
notes by Gjttliebb Leo* rc( bt Spolin. Dr. U Oide was 
seized witli an apoplectic' M iv I7?'0, while at. sir 
Joseph Bank'N convcrzatmie, o; v^nich he died next day at 
his apartments in the British Museum. * 

WOLFE, or WOLFIL/S, (Cnni.si i.\n), baron of tlie Ho- 
man empire, privy- <‘ounsellor to the king of I’rns.sin, and 
chancellor of tov.. uni .isity ‘ ? Hall in Saxony, was horn at 
Bre.slau, Jan. 24, lb79. To ilie college t)f this city he was 
indebted for his first studies: after having passed his les- 
sons in phi* ;5ophy, he applied himself assiduonsly to the 
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matbeniatics. The ‘‘ Elementa Arithmetic®, vulgaris et 
literalis,” by Henry Horch, were his earliest guides ; by a 
frequent perusal of these, he was at length enabled to en- 
rich them with additional propositions of his own. So ra- 
pid a progress did him great honour; whilst the different 
disputes, in which he was engaged with the canons of Bres- 
lau, laid the permanent foundation of his increasing tame. 
Tn 1699, he repaired to the university of Jena, and chose 
John Philip IVeuner for his master in philosophy, and 
George Albert Haniberger for the mathematics ; whose 
lessons he received with so happy a mixture of attention 
and advantage, that he became afterwards the able instruc- 
tor of his fellow-students. 

From Philip Muller, and Frederic Beckman, he re- 
ceived his knowledge of theology : a treatise written by 
'rschirnhausen, ent itled Medicina Mentis & Corporis,” 
engaged him for some time; in consequence of which, in 
1702, he had a conference with the author, to clear up 
some doubts concertting particular passages. The detail 
into which Tschirnhausen had the complaisance to enter 
with this young philosopher, enabled him to model the 
whole on a more extensive plan. Having finished that part 
of his education which he was destined to receive at Jena, 
he went to Leipsic in 1702; and, having obtained a per- 
mission to give lectures, he began liis new employment, 
and, in 170:i, opened with a dissertation called Philoso- 
phia piactica universalis, methodo mathematica conscript 
ta;” which first attempt served greatly to enhance the re- 
putation of his talents. Wolfe chose, for the foundation 
o( liis lessons, the n^ethod followed by Tschirnhausen. His 
})hiloso|)hy bore as yet a very strong resemblance to that of 
Descartes, as may be seen in liis dissertation “ De loquela,” 
which ho published in 1703. Leibnitz, to whom he sent 
it, told him, that he plainly perceived, that his hypothesis 
concerning the union of the soul and body was not hitherto 
sufficiently just ami explicit. These objections made him 
review the whole, vvhich afterwards went through several 
material alterations. 

Two dissertations which he publisliL at the e»'d of 1703, 
the first, ‘‘ De rotis dentatis,” and tlio second, ‘ De Al- 
gorithnu) infiiiitesimali differentiali,' obtained him the 
honourable appellation of assistant to the faculty of philo- 
i>ophy at Leipsic. 'I’he universities of Giessen and Hall 
having invited him to be tlieir professor in nialhematics, 
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he accepted of the offer of the last, and went thither in 
1707. The same year he was admitted into the society at 
Leipsic, which was at that time engaj^ed in the publication 
of the ‘‘Acta ernditorum.’’ After having inserted in this 
work many important pieces relating to physic and the 
mathematics, he undertook, in 1709, to teach all the vari- 
ous branches of philosophy, and began with a little logical 
Latin treatise, which made its appearance afterwards in the 
German language, under the title of “ Tlioughts on the 
Powers of the human Understanding.” While he was 
carrying on these great pursuits with assiduity and ardour, 
the king of Prussia rewarded him with the post of counsel- 
lor to ttie court on the decease of Bodinus in 1721, and 
augmented the profits of that olfice by very considerable 
appointments: he was also chosen a member of the Kojal 
Society of London and Prussia. 

In the midst of this [jrosperity he raised a florin against 
himself. He had, on tiie liihofJnly, 1721, delivered a 
Latin oration, the subject of which was the morality of the 
Chinese : he loaded their philosophy with applause, and 
endeavoured to prove how similar its principles were to 
those which he bad advanced in doctrines of his own. 
The di\ines at Haii were so exasperated at this attempt to 
xindervalue their tenets, that on the day following every 
pulpit resounded vviih censnies of Wolle, and the oppo- 
sition to him continued till 1722, when the lacuhy of -the- 
ology were determined strictly to examine cvu li production 
of our extraordinary pliilosOjiher. Daniel Straihler, whose 
proviiue was to scrutinize the “ LsNay on Metaphysics,” 
publislieil a refutation of it Wolfe made liis complaints 
to the academic coum il, wli*i out an order, that ih) 

one siiould pre>ume to write ag ainst bim: but tlie faculty 
having sent their reprt ntaiuni to the court, winch were 
all backed by the most st iO’M asserti(iiis, that the doc- 
trine which Wtilfe taught, [> oucolarly on the subject ot 
liberty and necessity, was dangerous to the last degree, an 
order at length arrived, Nov, I S, 172 ^, not only displacing 
Wolfe, but ;omm iuding hin'. (under pain of being severely 
punished if i‘c [ir* nmed . t <lisohey) to leave Hall and the 
States in twenty -lour hours at the farthest. 

Wolfe retired now to Cas.sel, where he obtained the 
prob '^sor- dp of mathematics and philosophy in the univer- 
sity of Marbourg, with the title of counsellor to the court 
of the landgrave of Hesse, to which a profitable pens*^^*' 
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was annexed. Here he reassumed his labours with re- 
doubled ardour; and it was in this retreat that he published 
the best parts of his numerous works. In 1725 he was de- 
clared an honorary professor of the academy of sciences at 
St. Petersburgh, and, in 1733, was admitted into that at 
Paris. 'Fhe king of Sweden also declared him one, of the 
council of regency : the pleasing situation of his new 
abode, and the multitude of honours which he had received, 
were too alluring to permit him to accept of many advan- 
tageous ort’ers ; amongst which was the post of president 
of the academy at St. Petersburgh. 'J'he king ot Prussia, 
who was now recovered from the prejudices he had been 
made to conceive against Wolfe, wished to re-establish 
him in the university of Hall in 17 33, arul made another 
attempt to elVect it in 173.9. Wolfe met these advances 
with all that respectful deference which became him, but 
took the liberty to insinuate, that he did not then believe 
it right for him to comply. At last, however, he submit- 
ted ; and the prince olfered him, in 1741, an employment 
which threw every objection that he could make aside. 
H'olfe, still mindful of his benefactors, took a gracious 
leave of the king of Sweden; and returned to Hall, in- 
vested with the cliaraciers of privy- counsellor, vice-chan- 
cellor, and professor of the law of nature anil of nations. 
After the death of Ludwig, the king raised him to the dignity 
of chancellor of the university, and the elector of Bavaria 
created him a baron of the empire (whilst he was exercis- 
ing the vicarshij) of it), from his own free unbiassed iodi- 
nalion. 

He died at Hall in Saxony, of the gout in his stomacti, 
April 9, 1754, in his seventy-sixth year; after having 
composed in Latin and German more than sixty distinct 
pieces*. Tlie chief of his mathematical compo itions is his 

Elementa AUihesens Universal,” the best edition oi 
which is that of 1732, 5 vols. no, printed at Geneva; 
which does not, however, comprise his Mathematical Dic- 
tionary in the (German language, nor many other dis- 
tinct works on dilVereni brauvdies o*’ the niaibematic^. His 
“ System of Philosophy’' is contaii ed in 23 \ ds. 4to. 

Bruckei says, that Wolfe “posic.ssed a cl ar and m^:- 
thodical understanding, which by U>ng exercise in mathe- 
matical investigations was particularly fitted for the em- 
ployment of digesting the several brandies of knowledge 
into tegular systems; and his fertile powers of invention 
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enabled him to enrich almost every field of science, in 
which he laboured, with some valuable additions. The 
lucid order which appears in all his writings enables his 
reader to follow his conceptions, with ease and certainty, 
through the longest trains of reasoning. Bnt the close 
connection ol the several parts of his works, together with 
the vast variety and extent ol the subjects on which he 
treats, renders it irnpractical)le to give a sunnnarv ot his 
doctrines.” A French critic remarks that all the German 
works of' this i.julior are “extremely well written, and he 
has also been very happy in finding words, in that language, 
answering to the Latin philosophical terms whicli had till 
then betMi adopted; and as this renders a small dictionary 
necessary for understanding his pljrai»es, he has placed one 
at the end of such books as require it. As lo his Latin 
works, they are very ill writien ; his arc ill chosen, 

and frequently used in a wrong sense ; his phrases too per- 
plexed and obscure, and his style in general too diffuse.” 
An abridgment of his great I.atin work, “On the I.avvcjf 
Nature and Nations,” has been published in French, three 
small vols. 12mo, by Forrney ; to which is prefixed, a lire 
of Wolfe, and a chrcmological list ot all liis writings, lie 
was, doubtless, one of the most learned f>hilosophcrs and 
mathematicians Germany has produceti ; bnt hi.s eulogy 
seems to us to be tarried too far, when he is iompared to 
Descartes and Leil)niiz for his genius and writings, in both 
which he was certainly much interior to thern.^ 

WOLFF (Major-General a hrave Kfiglish of- 

ficer, was ffie son of’licutenarit-gcrura) Kduard \\ olfo, and 
was born at Westerhain, in tl«c county of Ktuit, where he 
was baptised the ! lili ot Jan. ITiih. He seemed by nature 
formed for niilit.irv greatness : h:; memory was retentive, 
his judgment deep, and hi:> cuinorehension amazingly quick 
and clear; hi^ coiistitutioua: . nr:ge was not only nndorni 
and darhig., perhap-s to an extreu c, but he possessml that 
higher species of it, tliat strength, steadiness, aiul activity, 
of mind, which no dilBcuIiies (<'uld obstruct, or dangers 
deter. With r n universal livi lmess, almost to impetuosity 
of temper, he was m .subje 1 to passion ; with the great- 
est independence iA spirit, free from pride. Generous, 
almost to profusion, he contemned every little art fur the 

tequisiuon o' wealth; whilst he searched after objects tor 
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his charity and beneficence, the deserving soldier never 
went unrewarded, and even the needy inferior officer fre- 
quently tasted of his bounty : constant and distinguishing 
in his attachment, manly and unreserved, yet gentle, kind, 
and conciliating in his manners. He enjoyed a large share 
of the friendship, and almost the universal good-will, of 
mankind; and, to crown all, sincerity and candour, a true 
sense of honour, justice, and public liberty, seemed the in- 
herent principles of his nature, and the uniform rule of his 
conduct. He betook himself, when very young, to the 
profession of arms ; ami with siicli talents, joined to the 
most unwearjed assiduity, he was soon singled out as a most 
rising military genius. Even so early as the battle of La- 
feidi, when scarcely tweiuy, lie exerted himself in so mas- 
terly a manner, at a very critical juncture, that it drew the 
highest encomiums from the great officer then at the head 
of the army. During the whole war, he went on, without 
intt*rru|)lion, forming his military character; was present 
at every engagefnent, and never passed undistinguished. 
Even alter the peace, whilst others lolled on pleasure’s 
downy lap, he svas cultivating the arts of war. He intro- 
duced (without one act of inl.umanity) such regularity and 
exactness of discipline into his corps, tiiat, as long as the 
SIX 13riti^h battalions on the plains of Alinden are recorded 
in the annals t)f Euroj)e, so long will Kingslev’s stand 
amongst the foremost of that day. Of that regiment he 
continued lientenatu-colonel, till Mr. Pitt, afterwards lord 


Chatham, who ronsv.*d the sleeping gefiiiis of his country, 
called him forth into higlier spheres of action. He was 
early in the most secret consultations for the attack upon 
Kochfort ; and w hat he would have done there, and wiiat 


he afterw'ards did at Lonishourg, are recorded in history, 
with due^ approliaiion. He was scarcely returned thence, 
when he was appointed to command the important expe- 
dition against ciuehec, Tiiere his abilities shone out in 
their brightest lustre ; in spite of many unforeseen diffi- 
culties, from the nature of the situation, from great supe- 
riority of numbers, the strength of thf* place itself, and his 
own bad state> ^t h ealth, he persoven- i with up yearied di- 
ligence, practising every stratagem of war to effe ' t his pur- 
pose. At last, Singly, and alone in opinion, he formed and 
<ixecuied that great, that dangerous, yet necessary, plan 
which drew out iVie French to their defeai, and will for 
t'ver denominate him the conqueror of Canada. When, 
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however, within the grasp of victory, he received a ball 
through his wrist, which immediately wrapping up, he 
went on, with the same alacrity, animating his troopa by 
precept and example : but, in a few minutes after, a se- 
cond ball, through his body, obliged him to be carried olT 
to a small distance in the rear. "I'here, roused from faint- 
ing, in the last agonies, by the sound of They run,” he 
eagerly asked, “Who run?” and being told the French, 
and that they were defeated, he said, “then I thank God; 
I die contented;” and almost instantly expired. Sept. 13, 
1759. 

He w'as brought to England, and interred at Greenwich 
in the same grave with his father, who was buried on the se- 
cond of A[)ril preceding. There is no memorial for him 
at Greenwich, but a cenotaph has been put up to his me- 
mory in Westminster Abbey at the public ex pence, and 
there is another at W^esterham, the place of Ids nativity. ‘ 

WOLFE (John), a learned compiler, was horn Ang. 10, 
1537, at Bergzabern in the duchy of Deux Pouts, and 
educated in law and philosophy at Sirashuigh, W irictriberg, 
Tubingen, and other celebrated academies, and afterwards 
was entrusted with the education of some noblemen’s suns, 
will) whofn he travelled in Fram e, &.c. from l ooi to 
Returning then to Dol, he took tlie degree of licentiate in 
civil law, and settled in practice at Spire, where two years 
after he was admitted into the number of as^rcssnrs. In 
1569 he attended Wolfgang, the elector Palatine, ulio came 
with an army to the assistance of ilie French jjrotiNstants, 
and his highness dying a few months afterwards, Wuife 
coiid acted his corpse back to Germany by sea, and it was 
interred at IVIeisenheim. For this melancholy duty at)d his 
other laithfiil services he grew in esteem witii Philip Lt‘wis 
and John, the electors Palatine, who thought him worthy (d 
being sent iw’ice on impot .a fit i)nstncss to queen Klizaheih ol 
England, and once to the kin ' Poland. In 1.S73 (’harlo' 
marquis of Baden made him t ne of his counst llors, and 
in 1575 appointed him govornoi of Mnndleshcim, which 
office lie held for twenty years, and received many honours 
and marks of favour from tin* Baden family. In 
finding his heal h cxka isted ' y official fatigues, he retired 
to Hailbrun, where fie passed the remainder of his days in 
i udy, and died of a very short illness, as had always been 
fci^ wish, M y 23, 160P, in the sixty-third year ot ins 

^ Pint edit, of tills Dirt, Oot. 
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age. He wrote Clavis Historiarum and a larger work 
entitied ‘‘ Lectionum memorabilium et reconditarum Cen- 
turiaj XVI.” 2 vols. fol. printed first in the year he died, 
but there is an edition of 1671, which is not so much va- 
lued. Mr. Dibdin has accurately described this curious 
work in his Bibliomania,” to which the reader is re- 
ferred.-* 

WOLFE (John Christopher), a learned scholar, hi- 
therto strangely overlooked by most foreign biographers, 
was a native of Germany, born in 1683, but removed in 
his youth to Hainhurgh, where he was educated under Fa- 
hriciiis, and assisted him in his Bibliotheca Gneca,” as 
appears by vol. XIII. of that laborious work. He was a 
Lutheran divine, and preached at Hamburgh, where he 
was also professor of the Oriental languages, and where he 
died in 1739. Many of his works are known in this coun- 
try, and have been often quoted with approbation by bib- 
lical scholars and critics. Among them are, 1. Historia 
Lexicorum Hebtaicovum,” Wittem. 1705, 8vo. 2. “ Disser- 
taiio de Zahii.s,” ibid. 1706, 4to. 3. “ Origenis Philoso- 
phiimena rccognita et noiis illustraia,” Hamh. 1706, 8vo. 
4, An edition of I'liaedrus, 1709. 5. “ Dissertatio de Atheismi 
false suspe^iis,” W'ittem, 1710, 4to. 6. Casauboniana, 
sivc Isaaci (^asanboiii vuiia de Scriptoribus, libristjue ju- 
dicia,” Hamb. 17 10, 8vo. 7. “ Libaiiii epi^. adhuc non 
ediiariiin centuria s^decta Gr. cum versione et noiis,” 
Leipsic, 1711, 8vo. 8. “ Anecdota Gr;cca vsacra et pro- 
fana,” Hamb. 1722, 3 vols. 8vo. .9. “ Cura; philolo- 

gies et criiicaj in omnes libro.s N.T.” Hamb. 1725 — 1735, 
but the best edition is that of Basil, 1741, 5 vols. 4to. 
i’his work, says bishop Watson, has some resembhmee, iu 
the manner of its composition, to Pool’s Synopsis,” l>ut 
is written with more judgment, aiui contains the opinions 
of many expositors who have lived since the publication 
of Pool’s work. Wolfe, moreover, has not followed Pool 
in simply relating the sentiments of others, but has fre- 
quently animadverteii on them with great critical discern- 
nient. Wolfe published other works, and netv eihtions, all 
which display great learning and ; viiical acumen. His 
brother John Christian, who tied in .770, wa the author 
of the lyonumenta lypograpirica,” Hamburgh, 1740, 8yo, 
an edition of the fragments of .S.ipjih and other works.* 


* Ad.iin.— l‘’r( itrri riKMtruni. — l>il»liuvnania. 

* J5axii (Itnti.'.u. \o! -. V. atid VH!. 
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WOLLASTON (William), a learned and ingenious 
vvriter, was born March 26, J659, at Coton Clanlord, in 
Staffordshire, where his father then resided, a private gen* 
tleman of small fortune, being descended from an ancient 
and considerable family in that county, where the elder 
branch always continued; but the second, in process of 
time, was transplanted into other counties. 7'he head of it 
flourished formerly at Oncot, in the county of Stafford, 
though afterwards at Shenton, in Leicestersltire ; and was 
possessed of a large estate lying in those and other coun- 
ties. Our author was a second son of a tljird son of a se- 
cond son of a second son, yet notwithstanding this remark- 
able scries of younger brothers, his grandfather, who 
stands in the midst of it, had a considerable estate both 
real and personal, together with an office of 700/. per an- 
num. And from a younger brother of the same branch 
sprang sir John Wollaston, lord- mayor of London, well 
known in that city at the time of the grand rebellion. 

At nine years old, Mr. Wollaston was sent to a master, 
who had opened a Latin school, at ShcMjstotie in Siaiiord- 
shire, where his father then resided. Here lie continued 
near two years, and then removed to Licliheld ; but had 
not been long at this school, when the magistrates oi the 
city, in consequence of some dispiue, turned the master 
out of the school-house. Mr Wolia5.ton, however, with 
many of the scholars, followed the ejocied master, arid re- 
mained with him till he quilled school, which was aiioiii 
three years, after which, the schism being ciivled, ire re- 
turned irit.’ the free-school, and continue d there almut a 
year. The ruvleness of a great school w as pariicuiurly dis- 
agreeable to liis natural disposition ; and what was siil! 
worse, he began liuw to be much troubled with the licad- 
ach, which seems to have been consiitotioual in him ; yet 
bis uncommon attention to Ids h(?r>k, and eagerness to im- 
prove, had now rendered him ot .dr the university. Ac- 
eordingly be was sent to Cainbiidge, and admitted a pcni- 
sioner at Sidney-college, June 1674, in the sixtceiitlr 
year of his age. Here he laboured under some discourage- 
ments. He was come up a country lad from a country- 
school ; had no act]ii.iinuince in his college, nor even ii« 
t .e university ; few books or materials to work with; his 
allowance being by no means more than sufficient for bare 
nece.ssanes ; neither had he .sufficient confidence to supply 
that defect by applying to others. Add to this that hi*^ 
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state of health was not quite firm. However, under all 
these disadvantages, he acquired much reputation, and 
having taken his degree of B. A. at the regular time, he 
offered himself a candidate for a fellowship in his college, 
but missed of that preferment. In July 1681 he com- 
menced M. A. and about tliis time seems to have entered 
into deacon’s orders. 

On Michaelrnas-day following, he left the university, and 
having made a visit to the then head of this braijch of the 
family, his cousin Wollaston of Slienton in Leicestershire, 
he went to pay his duty to his father and mother at Blox- 
vvyche, where they then lived, and remained with ilieni till 
May or June 1682 . But seeing no prospect of preferment, 
he so far conformed himself to the circumstances of his 
family, as about this time to become assistant at Birming- 
ham schgol to the head master, who readily embraced the 
opportunity of such a coadjutor, and considered Mr. Wollas- 
ton as one who had prudentially stooped to an employment 
beyond svhat lie might reasonably have pretended to. This 
instance, however, of his humble industry was far from 
being displeasing to his cousin of Shenton, who had a great 
esteem for the head master, and in a short time, he got a 
small lecture at the distance of about two miles from Bir- 
mingham ; but as he performed there the whole Sunday’s 
<luty, that fatigue, added to the business of a great free- 
school for about four years, began to break his constitntion. 
But the olil master being now turned out, in order to make 
way for a particular person to succeed liim, our author was 
chosen second master only, under a pretence that he was 
too young to be at the head of so great a school, but some of 
the governors themselves owned that he was not well used 
in this afi'air. 

However that may he, it is certain upon this occasion 
he look priest’s orders in pin nuance to the charter of that 
school, which being interpreted likewise so as to oblige 
the masters to take no church-preferment, he resigned his 
lecture. This happened in 1686 , and was a considerable 
relief to him, while his new post was worth about lOL per 
annum, which afforded him a roleraolc subsistence. In the 
mean time the late chief master aft.;i* bis cxpi ‘sion retired 
to his brother’s bouse, which lying in the neighbourhood 
of Shenton, he once or twice waite<' upon Mr. Wollaston, 
of Shenton, and undoubtedly informed him of the charac- 
ter, learning, conversation, and conduct of our author, 

voL^ xxxn. K 
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which he was very capable of doing, because they lived 
together, till the time of this old gentleman's leaving Bir- 
mingham. Mr. Wollaston, of Shenlon, having now lately 
lost his only son, and never intending (as appears from bis 
whole conduct) to give his estate to his daughters, pursued 
his father’s design of continuing it in the male line of his 
family, and resolved to settle it upon our author’s uncle 
and father, his own first cousins, and his nearest male-re- 
lations, in the same proportions and manner exactly as it 
had been entailed on them by Ivis father. And accordingly 
he made such a settlement, subject however to a revo- 
cation. 

Our author all this while applied himself to his business ; 
and never waited upon his cousin, or employed any one to 
speak or act in his behalf (though many then blamed him 
for neglecting to do it) ; only one visit be made him in the 
November before his death, which was upon a Saturday in 
the afternoon. He gave him a sermon the next day, re- 
ceived his hearty thanks, and the next morning desired 
leave to return to the duties of his station ; without speak- 
ing or even insinuating any thing respecting his estate. 
His cousin dismissed him with great kindness ; and by his 
looks and manner seemed to have a particular regard for 
him, but discovered nothing of his intention by words. 
However, lie used to employ j^ersons privately to observe 
our author’s behaviour (who little suspected any such mat- 
ter), and his behaviour was found to he such, that the 
stricter the observations were upon it, the more they turned 
to his advimtage. In fine, Mr. Wollaston, of Sheiiton, be- 
came so thoroughly satisfied of o n* author’s merit, that he 
revoked the above-mentioned settlement, and made a will 
in his favour, in August following, that gentleman fell 
sick, and sending secreMy to onr author to come over to 
him, of his own accord, > it any notice of his illness, 
be complied with the message, iikI staid some days at 
Shenton. But while he was gone home, under a promise 
of returning, his cousin died, August 19, 1688. 

By his relation’s will, Mr. Wollaston found himself in- 
lilled to a ver} nmple cjlate ; but this change, suddetiKand 
advantageous as it was to his affairs, wrought no change iu 
iiis temper. The same firmness of mind, which bad sup- 
ported liim under the pressure of a more adverse fortune, 
enabled him to bear his prosperity with moderation. In 
November following he came to London, and about aye«^^ 
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after, on the 26th of that month, 1689, he married miss 
Catherine Charlton, daughter of Mr. Nicholas Charlton, 
an eminent citizen of London, a fine woman with a good 
fortune, and an excellent character. With this lady he 
settled in Charter-house square, in a private, retired, and 
studious lit’e. His carriage was nevertheless free and open. 
He aimed at solid and real content, rather than show and 
grandeur, and manifested his dislike of power and dignity, 
by refusing one of the highest preferments in the church, 
wlien it was ofi'ered to him. 

He had now books and leisure, and he was resolved to 
make use of them. He was perfectly accpiainted with the 
elementary parts of learning, and with the learned lan^ 
guages, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, &.c. He thought 
it necessary to aild to these such a degree of philology and 
criticism as seemed likely to he useliil lo him : and also 
inuthemaiical sciences, or at least the fiindamenials of 
them ; the general philosophy of nature : the history and 
antiquities of the more known and noted states and king- 
doms ; and in order to attain the knowledge of true reli- 
gion, and ^he discovery of truth, the points which he al- 
ways had particularly in view, and to which he chiefly di- 
rected all his studies, he diligently imjnired into the ido- 
latries of the heathens; and made himself master of the 
sentiments, rites, and learning of the Jews; the history of 
the first settlement of Christianity, aiui the opinions and 
practice introduced into it since. In the mea!^ time he 
exercised and iihproved liis mind by using himself to clear 
images, observing the infiuence and extent of axioms, the 
nature and force of consequences, and the method of in- 
vestigating truth. In general, he accustomed himself to 
much tliinking as well as mucli reading. He likewise de- 
lighted in method and regularity : and chose to liavc his 
labours and refreshments periodical, and that his family and 
iriends sliould observe the proper seasons of their revolu- 
tion. He was most remarkably cheerful and lively in con- 
versation, which rendered his company agreeable, and him- 
self worthy lobe conned by th^ learned and virtuous. But 
it general acquaintance was what he nvver cultivated, and 
it grew (as is mostly the case) .more i uu more h s aversion, 
so that he passed his days principally at home, with a few 
Wends, with whom he could enjoy a.; agreeable relaxation 

mind, and receive all the advantages of a sincere and 
open friendship. 
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Having thus fixed his resolution to deserve honours, but 
not to wear them, it was not long before he published a 
piece entitled, The Design of Part of the Book of Eccle- 
siastes^ or the Unreasonableness of Man’s restless Conten- 
tions for the present Enjoyments, represented in an Eng- 
lish poem,” in 8vo. But as he had never made poetry his 
study, he was very sensible of the defects of this attempt, 
and was afterward very desirous to suppress it. This poem 
was printed in 1690. Notwithstanding he declined ta ac- 
cept of any public employment, yet his studies were de- 
signed to be of public use, and his solitude was far from 
being employed in vain and trifling amusements, termina- 
ting in himself alone. But neither in this last view, could 
his retirement be without some inconveniences. His inti- 
mates were dropping off, and their places remained unsup- 
plied ; his own infirmities were increasing; the frequent 
remission of study, growing more and more necessary ; and 
his solitude at the same time becoming less and less agree- 
able, for want of that conversation which had hitherto sup- 
ported it. 

It was but a short time before his death that he pub- 
lished his celebrated treatise, entitled “ The Religion ot 
Nature delineated.” He appears at first to have doubted 
the success of this work, and in 1722 printed only a few 
copies for the use of his friends, but when prevailed upon 
to publish it, it was so much approved that upwards of 
10,000 copies were sold in a few years; and it has in all 
passed through eight or nine editions, five of which were 
in quarto. 

Of the ingenuity of this work as a composition no doul)t:» 
have been entertained, but its tendency was soon thouglii 
liable to suspicion. Some objected that he had injured 
Christianity by jaying lo- much stress upon the obligatioie 
of truth, reason, and virtu' iml by making no mentior» 
of revealed religion, nor even so much m droppirig the 
least and most distant hints in tts favour. This made him 
pass for an unbeliever with some ; and the late lord Bo- 
lingbroke supposes Dr. Clarke to have had him in his eye 
when he described is founli sort of theists. Wollaston 
held and has asserted the being and attributes of Uod, na- 
tural and moral; a providence, general and particular; the 
obligations lo morality; the immateriality and immortality 
of the soul ; a future state : and Clarke’s fourth sort of 
theisi.s held and assorted the same. But whether WoUastoi^ 
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like those theists, rejected all above this in the system of 
revelation, cannot with any certainty be concluded, though 
at the same time the contrary perhaps may not appear; 
because, whatever might have been thought necessary to 
prevent offtMice from being taken, it was not essential to 
Wollaston’s design to meddle with revealed religion. In 
the mean time, lord Bolingbroke has treated “ "riie Reli- 
gion of Nature delineated,” as a system of theism ; which 
it certainly is, whether Wollaston was a believer or not. 
His lordship calls it “ strange theisn), as dogmatical and 
absurd as artificial theology,” and has spent several pages 
to prove it so ; yet allows the author of it to have been “a 
man of parts, of learning, a philosopher, and a geometri- 
cian ” The seventh edition of this work was printed in 
1750 in 8 VO, to which are added an account of the author, 
and also a translation of the notes into English. There is 
prefixed an advertisement by Dr. John Clarke, late dean of 
Salisi)ury, which informs us, that this work was in great 
esteem with her late majesty queen Caroline, who corn- 
mantled him to translate the notes into English for her own 
use. Pope, who has taken some thoughts from it into his 
“ Essay on Man,” informs Mr. Bethel in one of bis letters 
how much this work was a favourite with the ladies, but 
accompanies his information with a sneer at the sex, which 
wo dare not transcribe. 

Immediately after he had completed tlie revisal and pub- 
lication of Iris “ Religion of Nature delineated,’' Mr. Wol- 
laston had the misfortune to break his arm ; and as his 
iiealth was before in a very infirm state, this accident ac- 
celerated his death, which happened Oct. 29 , 1724 . He 
was interred in Great Finborough church, Suffolk, in the 
same grave with his wife, who died in 1720 . 

He had begun several other works, but they being in an 
unfinished state, he had burnt, or ordered them to be 
burnt, some time before his death. The following, how- 
ever, happened to be spared; but from the place in which 
they were deposited, and from some other circumstances, 
it is probable that they owed their escape to mere forget- 
fulness. They were in number Jiirteeu (besides about 
fourscore* sermons) viz. I. An H ebrew G ammar.” 2 
‘‘ Tyrocinia Arabica 3c Syriaca.” J. ‘‘Specimen Voca- 
bularii Biblico-Hebraici, Uteris no tratibus, quantum fert 
Linguarum dissonantia, descripti.” 4 . “ Formutoe qute- 
darn Gemarina.” 5 . “ De variis generibus pedum, me- 
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trorum, carmiiium, &c. apud Judceos, Graecos, & Latinos.” 
6. ** De Vocum Tonis Monitio ad Tyrones.” 7. Rudi>- 
nientaad Mathesin & Philosophiam spectantia.” 8. ‘‘Mis- 
cellanea Philologica.” 9. Opinions of the ancient Philo- 
sophers. 10. “ Judaica: sive Religionis & Literatnra; Ju- 
daicce synopsis.” 1 1. A collection of some antiquities and 
particulars in the history of mankind ; tending to shew, 
that men have not been here upon this earth from eternity, 
&c. 12. Some passages relating to the history of Christ, 

collected out of the primitive fathers. 13. A treatise re- 
lating to the Jews, of their antiquities, language, &c. 
What renders it the more probablej or indeed almost be- 
yond doubt, that he would have destroyed these likewise, 
if he had remembered them, is, that several of those which 
remain undestroyed, are only rudiments or rougher sketches 
of what he afterwards reconsidered and carried on much 
farther ; and which even after such revisal, he neverthe- 
less committed to the flames, as being still (in his opinion) 
short of that perfection, to which he desired and had in- 
tended to bring them, and accordingly none of them have 
appeared.' 

WOLSKY (Thomas), a celebrated cardinal and states- 
man, but to be remembered with more respect as a bene- 
factor to learning, was so obscure in his origin that scarcely 
any historian mentions the names of his father and mother. 
Their names, however, are preserved by Rymer (Fred. vol. 
XIV. p. 355), in the pope’s bull of favours to those who 
came to Cardinal college in Oxford, and prayed for tlie 
safety of th6 said cardinal, and after his decease for the 
souls of him, his father Robert, and bis mother Joan. I'his 
partly confirms the discovery of his zealous biographer. Dr. 
Fiddes, that he was the son of one Robert Wolsey, a but- 
cher of Ipswich, where he was born in March 1471. Fiddes 
says that this Robert had a son viiose early liistory corre- 
sponds with that of the cardinal, and tliat he was a man of 
considerable landed property. We may from other evi- 
dence conclude that his parents were either not poor, or 
not friendless, siinx* they were able to give him the best 
education his native tovvr afforded, and afterwards to .send 
him to Magdalen college. But in whatever way he was in- 
troduced here, it is certain that bis progress in academical 

* Life prifixcil ♦<> thr. Rc^ligion of Nature, many particulars of which are taken 

from a narrative drawn up by himself, and printed for the ftrit time in Mr. Ni- 
gVo!s^5 Illustralioris of Literat ure,'* vol. 1. — Biog. Hi it. 
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studies was so rapid that he was admitted, to the degree of 
bachelor of arts at the age of fifteen, and from this ex- 
traordinary instiince of precocity, was usually named the 
hoy hachtlo)\ 

No proofs are indeed wanting of his uncommon reputa- 
tion as a scholar, for he was elected fellow of his college 
soon after taking his' bachelor’s degree, and proceeding to 
that of master, he was appointed teacher of Magdalen 
grammar school. In 1498, he was made bursar of the 
collcire, about which time he has the credit of buildinir 
Magdalen tower. It is yet more in proof of his learning 
having been of the most liberal kind, and accompanied 
with a corresponding liberality of sentiment, that he be- 
came acquainted with Erasmus, then at Oxford, and joined 
iliat illustrious scholar in promoting classical studies, which 
were peculiarly obnoxious to the bigotry of the times. The 
letters which passed between Wolsey and Erasmus for some 
years imply mutual respect and union of sentiment on all 
matters in which literature was concerned; and their love 
of learning, and contempt for the monks, although this last 
was excited by dift’erent motives, are points in which we 
perceive no great disagreement. Yet as Erasmus conti- 
nued to live the life of a mere scholar, precarious and de- 
pendent, and Wolsey was rapidly advancing to rank and 
i)onours, too many and too high for a subject, a distance 
was placed between them which Wolsey would not shorten, 
and Erasmus could not pass. Hence, while a courteous 
familiarity was preserved in Wolsey’s correspondence, Eras- 
mus could not help betraying the feelings of a client who 
has received little more, than promises from his patron, and 
when Wolsey fell from his high state, Erasmus joined in 
the opinion that he was unworthy of it, For this he is se- 
verely censured by Fiddes, and ably defended by Knight 
and Jortin. 

Wolsey’s first ecclesiastical preferment was the rectory 
of Lymington in Somersetshire, conferred upon him in 
1500, by the marquis of Dorset, to whose three sons be 
had acted as tutor, when in Magdalen college. On receiv- 
ing this presentation he left the university, and resided for 
some time on his cure, when a singular circun stance in- 
duced, or perhaps rendered it absolute ly necessary for him 
to leave it. At a merry meeting at Lymington he either 
passed the bound's of sobriety, or was otherwise accessary 
in promoting a riot, for which sir Amyas Panlet, a justice 
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of peace, set him in the stocks. This indignity Wolsey 
remembered when it would have been honourable as well 
as prudent to have forgot it. After he had arrived at the 
high rank of chancellor, he ordered sir Amyas to be con- 
fined within the bounds of the Temple, and kept him in 
that place for five or six years. 

On his quitting Lymington, though without resigning 
the living, Henry Dean, archbishop of Canterbury, made 
him one of his domestic chaplains, and in 1503, the pope, 
Alexander, t^ave him a dispensation to hold two benefices. 
On the death i>f the archbishop, in the same year, he was 
appointed chaplain lo ^ir John Nanfan of Worcestershire, 
treasurer of Calais, which was then in the possession of the 
English, and by him recommended to Henry VII. who 
made him one of his chaplains. About the end of 1504, 
be obtained from pope Julius II. a dispensation to hold a 
third living, the rectory of Redgrave in Norfolk. In the 
mean time he was improving his interest at court by an 
aftable and plausible acl'iress, and by a display of political 
talent, and quick and judicious dispatch in business, wliich 
rendered him very useful and acceptable to his sovereign. 
In February 1508, the I'.ing gave him the deanery of Lin- 
coln, and two prebends in the same cluirch, and would 
probably have added to these preferments had be not been 
prevented by bis death in the following year. 

This event, important as it was to the kingdom, was of 
no disadvantage to Wolsey, who saw in the young king, 
Henry Vlll. a disposition that might be rendered more fa- 
vourable to nis loity views; yet what bis talents might have 
afterwards procured, he owed at uiis time to a court in- 
trigue. Fox, bishop of \V inchester and founder of Cor- 
pus Christi college, introduced him to Henry, in order to 
counteract the influence of ihe earl of Surrey (afterward* 
duke of Norfolk), and hai^ p , aidy no worse intention 
than to preserve a balance in tl.e .ajuncil; but Wolsey, 
who was not destined to play a subordinate part, soon rose 
higher in influence than either his patron or his opponent. 
He studied, with perfect knowledge of the human heart, to 
please the young king, by joining in indulgencies which, 
however suitable to the gaiety of a court, were ill becoming 
the character of an ecclesiastic. Yei amidst the luxuries 
which he prortioted in his royal master, he did not neglect 
to inculcate maxims of state, and, above all, to insinuate, in 
a manner that appeared equally dutiful and disinterested, 
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the advantages of a system of favouritism, which he se- 
cretly hoped would one day center in his own person. Nor 
was he disappointed, as for some time after this, his his- 
tory, apart from what share he had in the public councils, 
is little more than a list of promotions following each other 
with a rapidity that alarmed the courtiers, and inclined the 
people, always jealous of sudden elevations, to look back 
on his origin. 

In this rise, he was successively made almoner to the 
king, a privy counsellor, and reporter of the proceedings 
of the Star-chamber; rector of Turrington in the irocese 
of Exeter, canon of Windsor, registrar of the order of the 
garter, and prebendary and dean of York. Eroni these he 
passed on to become dean of licreford, and precentor of 
St. Paul’s, both of which ho resigned on 1> ing preft rred 
to the bishopric of Lincoln ; chancellor of the order of the 
garter, and bishop of 7'ournay in Elanders, whim iie Iwdd 
until 1518, when that city was delivered up to xha Krone n, 
but he derived from it afterv\artls an a uiucil pt*nsion of 
twelve thousand livres*. In l ‘U4, he was consecrated 
bishop of Lincoln, in the room of Smyth, founder of Bra- 
sen-nose college, and was chosen chancellor of the univer- 
sity of Cambridge. The same yt'ar he was promoted to 
the archbishopric of York, and created cardinal of St. Ce- 
cilia. 

Yet in the plenitude of that political influence wliii h he 
now maintanied to the exclusion of tin- ancient nobditv and 
courtiers, it appears that for some iiiiie he prej^u ve^^l the 
peace of the country, by a strict administration of justice, 
and by a punctuality in matters of linance, wbich admitted 
no very unfavourable comparisons between biin ami his 
predecessors. Perhaps the splendour and festivities which 
he encourtiged in ihe court might, bv a diffusion of the 
royal wealth among the public, contribute to a certain de- 
gree of popularity, especially when contrasted uiih tne 
more economical habits encouraged by Henry VII. It was 
not until he established his legaiuine court, a species of 
English popedom, that the people had reason to complain 
of a vast and rapacious power, uukuowr, to tlie constitution, 
boundless in itseapriciou decret s, and against wl ich there 
was no redress, riiis court, however, could not hare in- 

* Dr. I-iddes allows that this piece been neither legally nor ecrlesiasticaUy 

I^eferment partook of usurpation* deprived, 
w the former bishop of Tournay had 
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fllcted many public injuries, as it formed no part of the 
complaints of parliament against him, when complaints 
might have been preferred with safety, and would have 
been welcomed from any quarter. At that time, the le- 
gality of the power was called in question, but not the 
exercise of it. 

In the private conduct of this extraordinary man, while 
in the height of his prosperity, we find a singular mixture 
of personal pride and public munificence. While his train 
of servants rivalled that of the king, and was composed of 
many persons of rank and distinction, his house was a 
school where their sons were usefully educated, and ini- 
tiated in public life. And while he was dazzling the eyes, 
or insulting the feelings of the people by an osieniaiion of 
gorgeous furniture and equipage, such as exceeded the 
royal establishment itself, he was a general and liberal pa- 
tron of literature, a man of consummate taste in works of 
art, elegant in his plans, and boundless in his expences to 
execute them ; and, in the midst of luxurious pleasures and 
pompous revellings, he was meditating the advancement of 
science by a munificent use of those riches which he seemed 
to accumulate only for selfish purposes. 

In the mean time, there was no intermission in his pre- 
ferments. His influence was courted by the pope, who had 
made him a cardinal, and, in 15 1 u, his legate in Erigland, 
with powers not inferior to his own; and by the king of 
Spain, who granted him a pension of three thousand livres, 
while the duchy of Milan bestowed on him a yearly grant 
often thousand ducats. On the resignation of archbishop 
VV^arliam, he was appointed lord high chancellor. “ If this 
new accumulation of dignity,” says Hume, “ incrcasied his 
enemies, it also served to exalt his personal character, and 
prove the extent of his capacity. A strict administration 
of justice took place during his enjoyment of this high 
oflfice; and no chancellor ever discovered greater impar- 
tiality in his decisions, dee|iOi penetration of judgment, or 
more enlarged knowledge of law or equity.” 

In 1518, he attended queen ('atheriiic to Oxford, and 
intimated to the university his intention of founding lec- 
tures on theology, civil law, physic, philosophy, mathema- 
tics, rhetoric, Greek, and Latin ; and in the following year 
three of these, viz. for Greek, Latin, and rhetoric, were 
founded and endowed with ample salaries, and read in the 
hail of Corpus Cbvisti college. He appointi^d for his lec- 
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tures the ablest scholars whom the university afforded, or 
whom he could invite from the continent. The members 
of the convocation, about this time, conferred upon him 
the highest mark of their esteem by a solemn decree that 
he should have the revisal and correction of the university 
statutes in the most extensive sense, and it does not ap- 
pear that they had any reason to repent of this extraordi- 
nary instance of their confidence. The same power was 
conferred upon him by the university of Cambridge, and 
in both cases, was accompanied by documents which proved 
the very high opinion entertained by these learned bodies 
of his fitness to reform what was amiss in the republic of 
letters. 

In the same year the pope granted liim the administra- 
tion of the bishopric of Bath and Wells, and tlie king be- 
stowed on him its temporalities. This see, with those of 
Worcester and Hereford, which the cardinal likewise 
farmed, wt're filled hy foreigners vvho were allowed non- 
residence, and compounded for this indulgence by yield- 
ing a share of the revenues. The cardinal’s aid, about 
this time, in establishing the College of Physicians of I.on- 
don, is to be recorded among the many instances of the 
very liberal views he entertained .of every improvement 
connected with literature. In 1521, he evinced his zeal 
against the reformation which Luther had begun, by pro- 
curing his doctrines to be condemned in an assembly of 
divines held at his own house, published pope Leo’s bull 
against him, and endeavoured to suppress his writings in 
this kingdom ; but there is no favourable part of his cha- 
racter so fully established as his moderation towards the 
English Lutherans, for one article of his impeachment was 
his being remiss in punishing heretics, and showing a dis- 
position rather to screen them. 

In the same year he received the rich abbey of 8t. Al- 
ban’s to hold in commendam, and soon after went abroad 
on an embassy. About this time also, he became a candi- 
date for the papal chair, on the demise of Leo X. but was 
not successful. This disappointment, how^ever, was com- 
pensated in some degree by the emperor, who settled a 
pension on him of nine thousand cr^' -us of gold, and by 
bishopric of Durham, to which bf was appointed in 
1523. On this he resign, d the admiu'stration of Bath and 
Wells. I’he same year he issued a nandate to remove 
die convocation of the province of Canterbury from St. 
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Paul’s to Westminster, one of his most unpopular acts, but 
which appears to have been speedily reversed. On the 
death of .pope Adrian he made a second unsuccessful at- 
tempt to he elected pope; but while he failed in this, he 
received from his rival a confirmation of the whole papal 
auih(^riiy in England. 

In 15.21, he intimated to the university of Oxford his 
design of founding a college there, and soon commenced 
rtjat great work. About two years after he founded his 
sciiool or college, as it has been sometimes called, at 
Ipswich, as a nursery for his intended college at Oxford, 
and this for a short time is said to have rivalled the schools 
of Winchester and Eton. As he mixed ecclesiastical dig. 
nity with all his learned institutions, he appointed here a 
dean, twelve canons, and a numerous choir. At the same 
time lie sent a circular address to the schoolmasters of Eng- 
land, recommending them to teacli their youth the elements 
of elegant literature, liitratura eleganlissimay and prescribed 
the use of Lily’s grammar. 

Of the immense riches which he derived from his vari- 
ous preferments, some were no (loul)t spent in luxuries 
which left only a sorrowful remembrance, but the greater 
part was employed in those magnificent edifices which 
havti immortalized his genius and spirit. In 1514 he be- 
gan to build the palace at Hampton Court, and h'Uving 
finished it, with all its sumpttious furniture, in 1.52S, he 
presented it to the king, who in return gave him the pa- 
lace of Richmond for a residence. In this last mentioned 
year, lie acceded to tlie bishopric of Winchester by the 
deaili of Eox, and resigned that of Durham. To Winches- 
ter, liow ver, he never went. That reverse of fortune 
which lias exhibited him as an example of terror to the 
ambitious, was nosr approaching, and was accelerated by 
events, the consequences of which he foresaw, without the 
power of averting them. Henry was now agitated by a 
passion not to be coiitrouled % , the whispers of friendship, 
or the counsels of statesmen, and when the cardinal, whom 
he had appointed to forward his divorce from queen Ca- 
therine and his marriage with Aniie Boleyn, appeared tar- 
dily to adhere to forms, or scrupulously to interpose ad- 

♦ On ihe siU* of the priory of St. for thif school was illaconl'nuca 
Peter’s, which was surrendered to the ttu! oardinara fall. The foundal^j** 
cardinal, March 6, Df. Wil- stone is now preservecl in Christ 

iiam Capvu was first and last dean, C'hurcli. 
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vice, he determined to make him feel the weight of his 
resentment. It happened unfortunately for the cardinal 
that both the (jueen and her rival were his enemies, the 
ijucen from a suspicion that she never had a cordial friend 
ill him, and Anne from a knowledge that he had secretly 
endeavoured to prevent her match with the king. But a 
minute detail of these transactions and intrigues belongs 
to history, in which they occupy a large space. It may 
suffice here to notice that the cardinaPs ruin, when once 
determined, w-as effected in the most sudden atid rigorous 
manner, and probably without his previous knowledge of 
the violent measures that were to be taken. 

On the first day of term, Oct. 9, 1329, while he was 
opening the Court of ( hancery at \Vi*stminster, the at- 
torney-general indicted him in the Court of King’s Bench, 
on tlie siainte of provisors, In Richard II. for procuring a 
hull from Rome appointing him legate, contrary to the 
statute, by which he had incurred a p)\nniinire^ and for- 
feited all his goods to the king, and might be imprisoned. 
Before he covild give in any reply to this indictrnem, the 
king sent to demand the great seal from him, which was 
given to sir 'Thomas I\Iore. He was then ordered to leave 
Vork-place, a palace whiclt had for some centuries been 
the residence of the arclihishops of York, and which ho 
iiad adoriKjd with furniture of great value and magnifi- 
cence : it now became a royal residence under the name 
of Whitehall. Before leaving this place to go to Esher, 
near Hampton Court, a seat Irelunging to the bishopric of 
Winchester, he made an inventory of the furniture, plate, 
&c. of York- place, which i.s said to have amounted to the 
incredible sum of five hundred thousand crowns, or pounds 
of onr money. He ilieu went to Putnev by water, and 
iet out on the rest of his journey on his mule, but ho had 
'.ot gone far before he was met by a messenger from the 
king, with a gracious messagi’, a.ssnring him that he .stood 
as high as ever in the royal favour, and this accompanied 
by a ring, which the king had betui accustomed to send, as 
a token to give credit to the bearer. Wolscy received these 
testimonials with the hniiiblest expression of gratitude, but 
proceeded on his way to Esher, whicii he found quite un- 
furnished. The king’s design by tLi.> solemn nockery is 
not easily conjectured. It is must probable that it was a 
trick to inspire the carditial with hopes of being restored 
tg favour, and consequently to prevent his defending him- 
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self in the prosecution upon the statute of provisors, which 
Henry knew he could do by producing his letters patent 
authorising him to accept the pope’s Imlls. And this cer- 
tainly was the consequence, for the Cardinal merely in- 
structed his attorney to protest in his name that he was 
quite ignorant of the above statute ; but that he acknovv- 
ledged other particulars with which he was charged to be 
true, and submitted himself to the king’s mercy. The sen- 
tence of the court was, that “ he was out of the protection, 
and his lands, goods, and chattels forfeit, and Ins person 

might be seized.” .... i. u.. ,i.> 

'I'lie next step to complete his ruin was taken by the 

duke of Norfolk and the privy counsellors, who drew up 
articles against him, and presented them to the king; but 
he still affecting to take no personal concern in the matter, 
remained silent. Yet these probably l-ormcd the basts ot 
the foriv-four articles presented Deecmber 1, to the House 
of Isolds, as by some asserted, or, according to other ac- 
counts, 1)V the lords of the council to the House ol Com- 
mons riiany of them are evidently Involous or false, ant 
others, although true, were not within the jurisdiction of 
the House. The cardinal had, in fact, already suffered, as 
bis goods had been seized by the king ; he was now in a 
pro’fnunire, and the House could not go much farthei than 
to recoin mend what liad already taken j) act. e car. 
dinal. however, found one friend amidst all bis distresses, 
who was not to be alarmed cither at the terrors of the 
court or of the people. This was Thomas Cromwel , f.n- 
iiierly Wolscy’s steward (afterwards earl of Essex), wh) 
ftovr refuted the articles with so much spirit, eloquence, 
and argui.ient, tliat although a very cpposite effect mig u 
have been expected, his speed, is sui, posed to have 
the foundation of that favour which the king afternar 
e.xtendfd lo him, but which, at no very di.iant pcrioO, 
proved as fatal to liim as it had been to bis im.ster. Hn 
;r,,,,.ncc h,.J a yc, n,o,. f rfa elVc., tor Ou, W 

founded on these articles was i^cted ^ 

and the Lords could not proceed farther without thtir c 

^"l)i.'ring the t ardir.al’s reshlence at Esher the •“"g 
several message, to :.im, “ some good and 
says Cavendish, “ but more ill than good, until “• 
Jiz.ng correspondence, operating on a mmd of slrmtg 
passioi)^, bro ,ghton, about the end vf the year, a sickn 
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which was representeil to the king as being apparently 
fatal. The king ordered his physician, Dr. Butts, to visit 
him, who confirmed what had been reported of the dan- 
gerous state of his health, but intimated that as his disease 
affected his mind rather than his body, a kind word from 
his majesty might prove more effectual than the best skill 
uf the faculty. On this the king sent him a ring, with a 
gracious message that he was not offended with him in his 
lieart ; and Anne Boleyn sent him a tablet of gold that 
usually luing at her side, with many kind expressions. 
The cardinal received these testimonies of returning favour 
with joy and gratitude, and in a few days was pronounced 
out of danger. 

Nor can we blame W'olsey for his credulity, since Hen- 
ry, although he had stri[)[)ed ilie cardinal of all his pro- 
perly, and the income arising from all his preferments, 
actually granted liim, Feb. 12, 1330, a free pardon for all 
crimes and misdemeanors, and a few days after restored to 
him the revenues, &c« of the archbishopric of York, ex- 
< cpt York place, before-mentioned, and one thousand 
marks yearly from the bishopric of Winchester. He also 
sent him a present of 3000/. in money, and a quantity of 
plate and furniture exceeding that sum, and allowed him 
to remove from Esher to Richmond, where he resided for 
some time in the lodge in the old park, and afterwards in 
ilie priory. His enemies at court, however, who appear 
lo have influenced the king beyond his usual arbitrary dis- 
position, dreaded Wolsey’s being so near his majesty, and 
prevailed on him lo order him to reside in his archbishop- 
ric. in obedience to this mandate, whicli was softened by 
another gracious message from Henry, he first w^ent to the 
archbishop’s seat at Southwell, and about the end of Sep- 
tember fixed liis residence at Caw'ood castle, which he 
began to repair, and was acquiring popularity by his hos- 
pitable manners and bounty, when his capricious master was 
|)ersiiaded to arrest him for high treason, and order him to 
he conducted to J.ondon. Accordi:igly, on the first of 
November he set out, but on the road lie was seized with 
a disorder of ilie dysenteric kind, hronglu on by fatigue 
iiud an.xiety, which put a period to bis life at Leicester 
abbey on the 28th of that month, in ihe fifty-ninth year 
of his age *. Some of his last wnrd . implied the ^ wfnl and 

* The canllnal bad a bastard son Pont. Iloiii. Jib’Cli filio Tliomse AVulcy 

iliod Thomas Winter, ** Bulla Julii Kei:lori parocli. Kccl iw de l.ymyngtou 
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just reflection, that if he had served his God as diligently 
as he hud served his king, he would not have given him 
over to his enemies. Two days after be was interred in 
the abbey church of Leicester, buti the spot is not now 
known. As to the report of his having poisoned himself, 
founded on an expression in the printed work of Cavendish, 
it has been amply refuted by a late eminent antiquary, who 
examined the whole of the evidence with much acuteness*. 

Modern historians have formed a more favourable esti- 
mate of Wplsey’s character than their predecessors, yet it 
had that mixture of good and evil which admits of great 
variety of opinion, and gives to ingenious party-colouring 
all ilie appearance of trutli. Poiijaps Shakspeare, borrow- 
ing from llolinshed and Hall, has drawn a more just and 
confpreiuMtsive sketch of his perfections and failings than is 
to be found in any other writer. 

“ This cardinal, 

Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashioned to much honour. From his cradle 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one y 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading ; 

Lofty and sour to them that lov'd him not ; 

But to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 

And though he was imsali'^fy’d in getting, 

(Which was a sin) yet in bestowing, madam, 

He was most princely : Ever witness for him 
Those tw ins of learning that he raised in you, 

Ipswich and Oxford ! one of which fell with him, 

Unwilling lo outlive the good that did it j 
fhe other, thougli unfinish’d, yet so famous. 

So excellent in art, and still so rising, 

'J'ho* Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 

}fis overthrow' heap’d happiness upon him ; 

For then, and not till then, he felt liiniseif. 

And found the olcasetiness of being little: 

And, to add greater honours to his age 

Thaj. man could giv ■ him, he died, fearing Cicxl | 

Tile cardinal’s biograpi in treating of the founda* 
tion of his college, begin w ith a very laboured defence ol 
his seizing the property and revenues of many priories and 
nunneries, which were to serve as a fund for building and 

l^aiho. Well. dioc. MagiMfruru in Ar ♦ The learned Dr. Samuel Prj;g«- 
libut pro Difp«;n.sation<; j. ' ier»ium .ii- See Gent Mag. vol, XXV. p. 

c'qmpaiiuile. fi.to Roniic. 1508. prid, two very able articlr!i on the cariiio*' * 

cal. August! Pout. M’ri anno quinto.** impeai hineiit, p. ^91^, 3*^5. 

— Kcnne*'« MSS. in Brit. Mu*, oblig- f The speech of the “ honaat chok- 
ingly coma»w icaUcl by Mr. Ellis. nicicr, GriSlih,*’ to queen Kalhenik'’ 

Henry VIII. Act IV. Scene II. 
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endowment; and the zeal they display on this subject, if 
it cannot now enforce conviction, at least proves the histo- 
rical fact that the rights of property even at that time were 
not to be violated with impunity, and that the cardinal’s 
conduct was highly unpopular. At fust it was objected 
to even by the king himself, although he soon afterwards 
converted it into a precedent for a more general dissolu- 
tion of religious houses. Wolsey, however, ought not to 
be deprived of sucli defence as has been set up. It has 
been urged, that l^.e procured bulls from the pope em- 
powering him to seize on these priories; and that the 
pope, according to the notions then entertained of his su- 
premacy, could grant a power by which religious houses' 
might be converted into societies for secular priests, and 
for the atl vanceineiit of learning. It has been also pleaded, 
that the cardinal did not alienate the revenues from reli- 
gious service, l)ut only made a change in the application 
ct them ; that the ajjpropriation of the alii'n priories by' 
(’hi( hole and W’ayndete was in some respects a precedent, 
and lliat the suppression of the 'kemjders in the fourteenth 
ceniiuy, might also be quoted. Bishop d’anner likewise, 
in one of his letters to l)r. Charlett, (p\oi<’s as precedents, 
bishops Fisher, Alcock, and Beckington. But perhaps the 
host excuse is that hinted by lord (Micrbuiy, namely', that 
AV'olst'y' persuaded the king to abolish nn necessary mo- 
nasteries that necessary colleges might be erc(*teil, and 
^ tile progress of the reh)rmation impeded by tlie learning 
of the clergy and scholars ed.uraied iu them. The same 
writer suggt^sts, that as WoUcy pleaded for the dissolution 
of only tlie small and superlluous Inuise-, the king might 
not dislike this as a fair experiment iiow far the project of 
a general dissolution wouKl be relished. On the other 
hand, by two letters still extant, written by thti king, it 
appears that he was fidly aware of the unpopularity' of the 
measure, *altiiough we cannot infer from them that he had 
any remedy to prescrihe. 

W hatever weight these a|n)logies IkuI with one part of 
die public, we are assured tluii they had very little with 
another, and that tin; progress of the Ctillege was accom- 
panied by IretpiciU expressions of p^ oular dislike in the 
shape of lampoons. 'Fhe kiielien havin : beem (irs- finished, 
one of the satirists of the day exelaun^ d, hi opus > 

Cardinalis istc insiiiuit Collc^hnn ct ubs( \'it por^uidHi. Other 
VoL. XXXII. S 
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mock inscriptions were placed on the walls^ one of which 
at least, proved prophetic : 

Non stabit ilia domusj aliis fundata rapinU, 

Aut ruct, aut alter raptor habcbit earn.** 

By two bulls, the one dated 15'24, the other 1525, Wol- 
soy obtained of pope Clement VII. leave to enrich his col- 
lege by suppressing twenty-two priories and nunneries, the 
revenues of which were estimated at nearly 2000/.; but on 
his disgrace some of these were given by the king for other 
purposes. The king’s patent, after a preface paying high 
compliments to the cardinal’s administration, enables him 
to build his college principally on the site of the priory of 
St. Frideswicle ; and the name, originally intended to be 

The College of Secular Priests,” was now changed to 
Cardinal Collkge. The secular clergy in it were to be 
denominated the “ dean and canons secular of the cardinal 
of York,” and to be incorporated into one body, and sub- 
sist by perpetual succession. He was also authorised to 
settle upon it 2000/, a year clear revenue. By other pa- 
tents and grants to the dean and canons, various church 
livings were bestowed upon them, and the college \\ as to 
be dedicated to the praise, glory, and honour of the Holy 
Trinity, the Virgin Mary, St. Frideswide,^ and All Saints. 

With respect to ihe constitution of this college, there is 
a considerable variation between the account given by the 
historian of Oxford, and that by Leonard Hutten, canon 
of Christ Church, in 1599, and many years sub-dean. His 
manuscript, now in the possession of the college, and quoted 
in the Monasticon, states that, according to Wolsey’s de- 
sign, it vas to be a perpetual foundation for the study of 
the sciences, divinity, canon a id civil law, also the arts, 
physic, and polite literature, and for the continual per- 
formance of divine service. The members were to be, a 
dean, and sixty regula * canons, but no canons of the se- 
cond order, as Wood asset 

Of these Wolsey himseii tlie dean and eighteen 

of the canons. The dean was Dr. John Hygden, pre- 
sident of Magdalen college, iaui the canons first nomi- 
nated were all taken from the other colleges in Oxford, 
and were hf n of nowledged repniation in their day. 
He ar^erwnrd.s add<.d others, <Jeliberately, and accoriling 
as he was able to supply the vacancies by men of talents, 
whom be determined to seek wherever they could be found. 
Among hii latter appuintmerrls from Cambridge, wc find 
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the names of Tyndal and Frkh, the translators of the Bible, , 
and who had certainly discovered some symptoms of heresy 
before this time. Cranmer and Parker, afterwards the 
first and second protestant archbishops of Canterbury, were 
also invited, but declined ; and the cardinal went on to 
complete his number, reserving all nominations to himself 
during his life, but intending to bequeath that power to 
the dean and canons at his death. In this, however, he ' 
was as much disappointed as in his hopes to embody a force ‘ 
of learned men sufficient to cope with Luther and the fo- ■ 
reign reformers, whose advantage in argument he con- ; 
ceived to proceed from the ignorance which prevailed • 
among the monastic clergy. 

The society, as he planned it, was to consist of one hun- 
dred and sixty persons, according to Wood, or omitting 
the forty canons of the second order, in the enumeration 
of whom Wood was mistaken, one hundred and forty -six ; 
but no mention could yet be made of the scholars who 
v»ere to proceed from his school at Ipswich, although, had 
he lived, these would doubtless have formed a part of the 
society, as the school was established two 3 ’ears before his 
fall. I’his constitution continued from 1525 to 1529-30, 
when he was deprived of his power and property, and for 
two years after it appears to have been interrupted, if not 
dissolved. It is to iiis honour that in his last correspond- 
ence with secretary Cromwell and with the king, when all 
worldly prospects were about to close upon him, lie pleaded 
with great earnestness, and for nothing so earnestly, as 
that his majesty would be pleased to sulfer his college at 
Oxford to go on. What effect this had, we know not, but 
the urgent entreaties of the members of the society, and of 
the university at large, were at length successful, while at 
the same time the king determined to deprive W^ilsey of 
all merit ip the establishment, and transfer the whole to 
himself. The subsequent history of Christ church it would 
be unnecessary to detail in this place. 

An impartial life of cardinal WoUey is perhaps still a de- 
sideratum in English biography ♦. Cavendish is minute 
and interesting in what he relates of the cardinal’s domestic 
history, but defective in dates and airmgement, and not 
nltogether free from partiality ; which, however, lu one so 

* A Life of WoUey hai indeed been reornily i-ub- hed by Mr. Galt, which 

editor has not yet had an opportunity of pcrusii. j;. h o . * 

y' f w 

^ S 2 
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near to the cardinalj may perhaps be pardoned. Fiddes is 
elaborate, argumentative, and upon the whole useful, as an 
extensive collector of facts and authorities; but he wrote 
for a special purpose, and has attempted, what no man can 
effect, a portrait of his hero free fr4)m those vices and fail- 
ings of which it is impossil)h‘ to acquit liim. Grove, with 
all the aid of Cavendish, Fiddes, and even Sliakspcare, 
whose drama he regularly presses into the service, is a 
heavy and injiidicions con»piler, aUlnnigh he give* so much 
of the cardinal's comeinpoi aries, that his volumes may be 
consulted with advautaee as a series of ^cnt-ral annals of 
the lime. But Cavendish, on wiiom all who have written 
on the actions of AVolsev, especially onr nu)dern histo- 
rians, have relied, has been the initijconr cause of some of 
their principal errors. Cavendish’s work rem lineil in ma- 
nuscript, of which several copies arc still extant, until the 
civil wars, when it was hrst printed iiiuier tiie title of “The 
Negociaiiotis of 'rhomas Wolsey, I 6 1- 1, Uo, and the 

chief object of the publication was a |)arallel betwe en the 
cardinal and arclibishc)[) i.nnd, in order to reconcile the 
public to the murder of that prelate. That this object 
might he the better accom[)iishe(i, the manuscript was mu- 
tilated and interpolated without siiame or scruple, and no 
pains having been taken to compare the printed edition 
with the original, liie former passed for genuine above a 
century, nor until very Intel v has the work het*t» presented 
to the public as the atjthor left it, in Dr. Wordsworth’s 
“ Ecclesiastical Biography.' 

WOMOf’K (Lawkf.nce), an English prelate, was a na- 
tive of Norfolk, born in luiJ, and the son of Lawrence 
WoinocK, B. D. rector of Lojdiain and Ferslield in that 
county. He was admitted jicnsioner of Corf)us Christi, 
Cambridge, July 4, ld2l>, atid in October following was 
chosen a scholar of sir Nirh. Bacon’s foundation. He took 
the degree of A. B, in was ordained deacon Sept. 

31, 1634, and proceeded i, >1 in \03y. He is supposed 
to have succeeded his father m the living of Lo[>h.im upon 
his diocese in 1642, lint was ejected by the Norfolk com- 
mittee for the examination of those who were deemed scan- 
dalous miniv ers, and appears lo have been afterwards im- 
prisoned for uis {>r. cqilcs .d religion and loyalty, and to 
have su tiered extreme hardships. After the restoratiens 
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however, he was promoted by letters mandate to the de- 
gree of D. 1). and made both archdeacon of Suffolk, Sept. 
S, 1660 , and a prebendary of Ely. In 1662 he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Horningslieath in Sulhdk, and in 
|66!1 that of Boxford in the same county. He was at 
length pnmioted, but late in life, to the l)isbopric of St. 
David’-, i\ov. II, IhS:?, a prefer i.ent which, owing to his 
short contitinance in it, was detrimental to liis relations. 
He died Marcli 12, 1685, aged seventy-three, and was 
buried near the* renuipis of hi> only daughter in the south 
aile of the cliurcli of St. Margaret, Westminster, where, on 
a small compartment affixed to the [)illar next the west end, 
is an inscription to his memorv. 

lie IS said to have been a man of wit and learning, and 
possessed «)f a very nobie library. He was attached with 
muc h lirnmess to the constitution in church aiul state, and 
rejected all compromise with the principles of the dissen- 
ters. He took an active part in the controversies of the 
Lines, and was csteemeil an antagonist worth contending 
with. His chief puhlii’ations, besides some single sermons, 
were, “ Heaton Oyle for the lamps of the Sancliiarie,’* 
I.ond. 1641, 4t(), m defence of the liturgy. “ Tlie Exami- 
Mitlion ol Tilenns l)efore ihe 'rrii rs,” London, 1658, Svo. 
‘‘Arcana Dogmatum Anti-llemon-trantinm,” 1 65^*, against 
Baxter, Hie! man, and the C'alvinisis. “The Result of 
False Principles,” in several dialogues, puhlislicd anony- 
mously, 1 66 i , 4io. I 'niformitv re-assiTted,” 1661. “The 
Solemn l.eagne and (’o\enant arr<\igned and condemned,” 
Lond. 1601, 4to. “ An Aiuivioic to core tl\e Calamities* 
of their trembling for fear of ilie Arke,” Lond. 1663, 4 to. 
“Tlie Verdict npc)n the Dissenters' pldt,” I 68 1 , Svo. “Tw o 
Letters containing a larrher jiniirKaiion of the Church of 
England,” Lond. “ SnffVaginm Protestaniinm, where- 

in our go\n;rii(.rs are lustified in thcMr impositions and pro- 
ceedings again.st dissenters. iMi isner aUo, and the veiilict 
rescued iriuii the (’avils and stditicns sophistry of Dr. 
VVhitby’s I^roie>tant Keconeiler,” Lond. 1683, 8v().’ 

WOOD (Ani iklny), an emimmt English antiquary and 
biographer, was the son of Thomas \Vv)od, bachelor of arts 
iind of the civil law ; and was born at * »xford, December 
17, 1632. He was sent to Now-i ollege school in i. at city 


• Kaiher Cal iniiles, or followers of Mr Oalamy. 
* Mastera’a C.C.C.C. 
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in 1641 ; and three years after removed to the free-school 
at Thame in Oxfordshire, where he continued till his ad« 
imission at Merton, 1647. His mother in vain endeavoured 
to prevail on him to follow some trade or profession ; his 
prevailing turn was to antiquity : heraldry, music, and 
painting, he says, did so much crowd upon him, that he 
could not avoid tliem; and he could never give a reason 
why he should delight in those studies more than others; 
so prevalent was nature, mixed with a generosity of mind, 
and a hatred to all that was servile, sneaking, or advanta- 
tageous, for lucre- sake.” He took' the degree of B.A, 
1652, and AI. A. in 1655. As he resided altogether at Ox- 
ford, he perused all the evidences of the several colleges 
and churches, from which he compiled his two great works, 
and assisted all who were engaged in the like designs ; at 
the same time digesting and arranging all the papers he 
perused ; thus doing the cause of antiquity a double ser- 
vice. His drawings preserved many things which soon 
after were destroyed. In 1665, he began to lay the foun- 
dation of Historia Antiquiiates Ur)iversitatis Oxonien- 
sis;” which was |)ublislied in 167 4, in 2 vols. folio. I'he 
first contains the antiquities of the university in general, 
and the second those of the particular colleges. I'his work 
was wTitteii by the .luthor in Knglish, and so well esteemed 
that the university procured it to be translated into Latin, 
the language in which it was published. The author spent 
eight years about it, and was, as we are told, at the pairu 
to extract it from the bowels of aniiquity. Of the Laiin 
translation, Wood himself has given an account. He tells 
us, that Dr. Fell, having pr^vnled one i'eers, a bachelor of 
arts of Christ-church, to trans' ite it, sent to him for some 
of the English cony, and ati the translator to work; who, 
however, was sjine time before he could make a version to 
his mind. lint at length having v)biained the knack,’’ 
says Wood, ‘‘he went f.^^-^vvrd with the work; yet all the 
proofs, that came from tlic pn went thrf)ugh the doc- 
tor’s hands, which he would correct, alter, or dash out, or 
put in what he pleased ; which created a great deal of 
trouble to the coni|)oser and author, hut tliere was no help- 
He was a g'cat man, and Ctuiied all things at his pleasure 
so much, tiiat ma: y looked upon the copy as spoiled and 
vitiated by him. Peers was a sullen, dogged, clownish, and 
perverse, fellow ; and when he saw the author concerned 
at the altering of his copy, he would alter it the more, and 
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study to put things in that might vex him, and yet please 
his dean, Dr. Fell.” And he afterwards complains, how 
<< Dr. Fell, who printed the book at his own charge, took 
so much liberty of putting in and out what he pleased, that 
the author was so far from dedicating or presenting the 
book to any one, that he would scarcely own it.’* Among 
the “ Genuine Kernains of Barlow, bishop of Lincoln, pub- 
lished by sir Peter Pett in 1693,” 8vo, are two letters of 
that prelate, relating to this work. In the first letter we 
have the following passage ; What you say of our late 
antiquities is too true. We are alarmed by many letters, 
not only of false Lami, but false Knglish too, and many bad 
characters cast on good men; especially on the Anti-Armi- 
nians, who are all made seditious persons, schismatics, if 
not heretics : nay, our first reformers are made fanatics. 
This they tell me; and our judges of assize, now in town, 
say no less. I have not read one leaf of the book yet; but 
I see I shall be necessitated to read it over, that I may 
with my own eyes see the faults, and (so far as I am able) 
endeavour the mending of them. Nor do I know any 
other way but a new edition, with a real correction of all 
faults; and a declaration, that those miscarriages cannot 
justly be imp ited to the university, as indeed they cannot, 
blit to tiie passion and imprudence, if not impiety, of one 
or two, wiii» betrayed the trust reposed in them in the ma- 
naging the edition of that book.” In the second letter, 
after taking notice that the translation was made by the 
order and authority of tlie dean of Christ-church ; that not 
only the Latin, but the history itself, is in many things 
ridiculously false ; and theti producing passages as proofs 
of both ; he concludes thus : ‘‘ Mr. Wood, the compiler of 
those antiijuities, was himself too favourable to papists; 
and has often complained to me, that at Christ-cnurch 
some things were put in which neither were in his original 
copy, nor approved by him. T he truth is, not only the 
Latin, but also the matter of those antiquities, being erro- 
neous iu several things, may prove scandalous, and give 
our adversarifs some occasion to censure, not only the uni- 
versity, hut the church of Knglaud and our reformation. 
Sure I am, that the university hud n • hand in composing 
or approving those antiquities ; aiid .norefore he errors 
which are in them cannot dc jure imputed to the uni- 
versity, but must lie upon Christ-chur h and the composer 
of them.” This work, however, is now in a great measure 
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rescued from misapprehension by the publication of Wood’s 
MS. in English by the rev. John Giitch, 3 vols. 4to. 

Mr, Wood afterwards undertook his more important work, 
which was published in 1691, folio; and a second edition 
ill 1721, folio, with this title: ‘‘ Atheiui' Oxonienses. An 
exact history of all the writers and bishojis who have had 
their education in the most ancient and famous university 
of OxfortI, from the fifteenth year of king Henry the se- 
venth, A.D. 1500, to the author’s deatli in November, 
1695; representing the birth, fortune, preferment, and 
death of all those authors and prelates, the great accidents 
of their lives, and the fate and ( harat ier of tluhr writings. 
To whirli are added, the Fasti, or annals of the said univer- 
sity. In two volumes. J'he s(Hf)nd t*ihiion, very much 
corrcctctl and enlarged ; with the aihlitifin ol above 500 
new lives from the autlior’s original mamisc! ipt.'’ Impar- 
tiality and veracity being (jiialitics so essential in an liisto- 
rian, that all other (jir^litit s wiihoni them cannot make a 
history good for any thing, W'ood has taken some pains to 
prove, that these great fjualiiies were not wanting in him; 
and for that piir|.«()se thonglit it expedient to prefix to Ills 
work the folhjwinj, <’uri<nis account of hiniNclf. “ As to the 
author himself,” sa;, > he, ‘Mu* is a person who delights to 
converse more with the dead than with tlic living, and has 
neither interc'^t with, nor inclination to flatter or disgrace, 
any man, or any commnnity of men, (d’ whatever denomi - 
nation. lie is siich a universal lover of all mankind, ihiU 
he could wi>h there was such a stamiiug measure of merit 
and honour agretu! upon arn* ng them aM, that there might 
be no ciieat put u[)«>n readers and vriiers in the business 
of commetuiations Hut, sine*' every one will havi^ a doiihle 
balance hcri*in, one fnr himself and his own party, and ano- 
ther lor his advi rsarv and di>''enters, all lu‘ can do i<, to 
amass and bring togeiiic* what every side tliinks will make 
best weight for themst !v( I r t po.aerdy hold tlie scales 
and judge accordingly; .sun),} , .a'tp/r dfiNs' fHK\/rrf/iis 
dat. To conclude : the reatl<‘i is desiusi to know, that 
this Herculean labour had, hei*n more proper for a head 
or fellow ol a college, or (' r a public prole^sor or oflircr 
of the most r.<;;)!e ivrrsi*^ of Oxford to havt undertaken 
and consumtnated, than the author, who never enjoveil any 
place or office therein, or can justly say that he hath eaten 
the l)rea^! of any founder. Also, that it had been a great 
deal more fu for one who pretends to be a virtuoso; and to 
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know all men, and all things that are transacted; or for one 
who frequents much society in common rooms, at public 
lires, in coffee houses, assignations, clubs, &c. where the 
characters of men and their works are frequently discussed; 
hut the author, alas ! is so far from frequenting sucli com- 
pany and topics, that he is as it were dead to the world, 
and utterly unknown in ])erson to the generality of scholars 
in Oxon. lie is likewise so great an admirer of a solitary 
and retired life, that he frequents no assemblies of the said 
university, hatii no companion in bed or at board, in his 
stiulies, walks, or joiirnt'ys ; nor holds communication with 
any, unless vviih some, and those very few, of generous and 
noble spirits, that liave in some measure been promoters 
and encourager^ of tliis work: and, indi'ed, all things coii- 
siilered, he is hut a degree different from an ascetic, as 
spending all or iiuist of Ins time, whether by day or night, 
in reading, writing, and divine contemplation. However, 
ho presumes, that, the less his coin|)any ami acquaintance 
is, the more impartial his endeavours will ai)puar to the 
ingenious and h'armnl, to whose judgments only he sub- 
mits them and lilmstdt.'’ 

Hut, as uncomuu'led as Wood re[)rcsents liin^self with 
all linm.in things and persons, it is certain that lie had his 
prejudices and attachments, and strong ones too, ibr cer- 
tain notion, and systems; and these [prejudices and at- 
tachnumts will always l)e attended with partialities ior or 
against those who shall he found to favour or oppose such 
notions or systems, d'hey had their intluence upon W’ood, 
wlio, though lie ahvays spoke to tlie best of his judgment, 
and often with great truth amt exactness, yet sometimes 
gave way to [nejudice and prepossession. Among other 
freedoms, lie took some with the earl of Clarendon, their 
late chancellor, which exposed him to the censure of the 
university. He had observed in the life of judge Glyrme, 
that ‘‘ after the resioriuion of Charles II. he was made iiis 
eldest Serjeant at law, by the corrupt doaiing of the then 
chancellor,” who was the earl of ClareiuliM\ : for u liich 
expression, clueOy, the succeeding earl preferred au ac- 
tion in the vice'chancellor’s court a;^amsi him fi»r de- 
laniation of his deceased fatiier. d'ln i»ui* of the process 
was a hard judgc inent given agaiiiNi tl.e di ieiula» which, 
to be made the .nore public, was put muo the Gazette in 
these words: Oxford, July 31, *6! 3. On the ‘J9th in- 
stant, Anthony Wood was coiidciuncd in the vicc-chanceU 
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lor’s court of the university of Oxford, for having written 
and published, in the second volume of his book, entitled 
‘ Athena? Oxonienses,’ divers infamous libels against the 
right honourable [v.laard late earl of Clarendon, lord high 
chancellor of Kngland, and chaneellor of the said univer- 
sity ; and was tiu rt lore banished the said university, until 
such time as lie shall subscribe such a [)ul)iic recantation 
as the judge ot the court shall approve of, and give secu- 
rity not to otfend in tlie like nature for the future: and his 
said hook was liieielbre also decreed to be burnt before the 
public tiieatre; and on this day it was burnt accordingly , 
and j^ublic |)roL»ramnKis of his expulsion are already aflixed 
in the tinee usual places.’* An historian who has recorded 
this cerisure says, that it was the more grievous to the 
blunt author, l)‘‘causc it seemed to come from a partv of 
men uh')ni he had the least disobliged. IJis bitterness hatl 
been against the l)i- semters ; but ol all the zeahnis Chnrcli- 
men he had given characters with a singnlar turn of esteem 
and aitVcii ill ^ of the Jacobites, and even of Papists 
themselv» >, be bad always spoken the most favourable 
things i and ihert fore it was really the greater mortification 
to him, t.» feid the storm coming from a quarter where lie 
thougiit he least deserved, and might least expect it. For 
the same reason, adds liie historian, this correction vvas 
some pleasure to tiie Preshy tenaus, who be’’‘’ved there was 
a rebuke due to him, wdiich iliey themselves were not abl * 
to pay. Wood vvas uniinadveried upon likewise by Burnet, 
in bis ‘‘ Letter to the bishop of Litclifield and Coventry, 
concerning a Ixjok of Anthony ilarmer (alias llenry Whar* 
ton, cai*ed ‘ A Specimen of some Lrrors and Defects in 
the History of the Reformation,’ &c.” upon which, in 
1693, he puhli>hed a vindication of himself, which is re- 
printed bt'foie the second edition of his “Athena? Oxoni- 
enses.” 

As a collector Mr. Wood deserves liiglily of posterity; 
indeed we know not any man to whom Knglish (nograpliy 
is so much indebted, aliliougli we may allow, at the same 
time, that be is deficient in judgment and sty le. His er- 
rors, in oihc^ respects, have been corrected, and many 
valuable additions * ade, f om genuine authorities, in the 
new edition (of wincti tvv(» volumes, quarto, have already 
been published), by Philip Bliss, Fellow of St. John’s-coHege. 

Mr. Wood died at Oxford Nov. 3!^, 1695, of a retention 
of urine, under which he lingered above a fortnight. 
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circumstances of his death arc recorded in a letter of Dr. 
Arthur Charlett, rector of University-college, to archbishop 
Tenison : this letter, which was puhlished by Hearne, in 
the appendix to his edition 6f Johannis Confratris et Mo- 
nachi Glastoniensis Chronica,” Oxon. 1726, illustrates the 
character of this extraordinary person, by minutely' de- 
scribing his behaviour at the most important and critical of 
all seasons. He left his papers and books to the charge of 
Dr. Charlett, Mr. Bisse, and Mr. (afterwards bishop) Tan- 
ner, to be placed in the Ashmolean library. * 

WOOD (Robeut), a polite scholar, and under-secre- 
tary of state in 1764, has a right to a place here, for his 
very curious ‘‘ Essay on the original Genius of Homer.” 
Of the particulars of his life, the proper subject for our 
pages, we reluctaruly confess ourselves ignorant ; but shall 
observe, that in 17 j 1, he made the tour of Greece, Egypt, 
and Palestine, in compatiy with Mr. Dawkins and Mr. Bou- 
veric ; and at his return published a splendid work, in folio, 
entitled 'The Ruins of Palmyra, otherwise Tedmor in the 
Desert,” being an account of the ancient and modern state 
of that place ; with a great number of elegant engravings 
of its ruins by Fonrdrinier, from drawings made on the spot. 
This was followed by a similar work respecting Balbec. 
Speaking of the abovementioned friends, he says, “ Had I 
been so fortunate as to have enjoyed their assistance in 
arranging and preparing for the public the substance of our 
many friendly conversations on this subject (Homer) I 
should be less anxious about the fate of the following work ; 
hut, whatever my success may be in an attempt to contri- 
bute to the amusement of a vacant hour, 1 am happy to 
think, that, though I should fail to answer the expecta- 
tions of public curiosity, I am sure to satisfy the demands 
of private friendship ; and that, acting as the only sur- 
vivor and' trustee tor the literary concerns of my la^e fellow- 
travellers, I am, to the best of my judgment, carrying 
into execution the purpose of men for v\hose memory I 
shall ever retain the greatest veneration ; and though I may 
do injustice to those honest feeiings which urge me to this 
pious task, by mixing an air of con ,dunent in an act of 
^uty, yet I must not disown a private, perhaps a • idle con- 
solation, which, if it be "anity to indulge, it would be in- 

* Life written by himself, and other informat'on prefixed to the first volume 
of Mr. Bliss's edition, and to copious as to render every other reference uu- 
necessar}’. 
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gratitude to suppress, viz. that, as long as nfiy imperfect 
descriptions shall preserve from oblivion the present state 
of the Troade, and the remains of Balbec and Palmyra, so 
Jong will it be known that Dawkins and Boiiverie were my 
friends.” 

Mr. W ood was meditating future publications relating to 
other parts of liis tour, ^.specially (ireere, when he was 
called upon t(; serve his country in a more important sta- 
tion, being appointed under secretary of state in 1 7 59, by 
the earl of Chatham ; during the whole of whose [)ros- 
perous administration, as well as in those of his two imme- 
diate successors, he continued in that situation. 

Mr. Wood had drawn up a great part of his Essay on 
Homer” in the life-time of Mr. Dawkins, who wished it to 
be made public. “ But,” says Mr. W ood, ‘‘ while I was 
preparing it for the press, I had the honour of being called 
to a stati-m, wiiich for some ye ars hxev! my whole atten- 
tion upon objects of so very dillercMit a nature, tliat it be- 
came necessary to lay Hotner a^i(h^ and to li'scrtt* tiie far- 
ther consideration of my suliject for a time of more h i- 
sure. However, in tlui course of lh.»t active ptrnid, liie 
duties of my situation engaged me in an occasional atten- 
dance upon a U()l)hMuan tth.(‘ late earl Oianville'), who, 
though lie presided .it liis mcipst\\s councils, la^-iMcd 
some m<itiients itu' literary amusitm tit. Ills loid hip was 
so partial to this sul^jt ct, that I "it ld'>iii had the lionour ol 
receiving his commands on l)nsiiie^s, that he tiid not held 
the conversation to (irccce and Uotiier. Being directed to 
wait upon hisloidshipa few ti iys betort* he d.ied, wah the 
preliminoy arlicics of tlie treaty of ]* ins, 1 fuuud him so 
languid, that I prc'posed pi^stpoiiing iny business frir anoiher 
time; but he insisted that 1 should stay, saying, “ it could 
not prolong his life, to ncgic< l ics tluly and, repeating a 
passage out pi Sarj;etlw;'\ speech, dwelt with particular 
emphasis on a line which rr eti to Ins mind the distin- 
guishing j ai t he Iri 1 taken in j>nMic aflairs. His lordsiiip 
then repeated tije hist word .se\cral times with a calm and 
determined resignation ; and, alier a serious pause ol some 
minutes, he <'‘\>ired to hear ilte treaty read ; to vvhicii lie 
listened with gi . atat ntion and recovered spirits enough 
to declaie uic appi ooatioii of a dying statesman (1 use his 
own words) on the most glorious war, and most honourable 
peace, this outitry ever saw.’* 
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Mr. Wood also left behind him several MSS. relating to 
his travels, but not sufiiciently arranged to afford any 
hopes of their being given to the public. The house in 
which he lived in Putney is situated between the roads 
whicdi lead to Wandswortli and Wimbledon, and became 
the residence of his widow. Mr. Wood purcliased it of 
the executors of Kd 'ard Gibbon, esq. whoso son, the cele- 
brated historian, was born tlierc. I'lie farm and pleasure- 
grounds wliich adjoin tin? house arc vt ry spacious, cotuain- 
ing near fourscore acres, and surrounded by a gravel-walk, 
which commands a beautiful prospect of London and the 
adjacent country. Mr. Wood was buried in the c. meterv 
near ilie upper road to Kiehmuml. On his munumeb.t 
is the followdtig inscription, drawn up by the bon. Horace 
W^alpolc, carl of Ortord, at the rerpicst of his widow' : 

“ '1\^ the l)elovcil memory of Ifohert Wood, a man of 
supreme hene\ ( jIcoh c, who was born at the castle of lli- 
verstown near 'Lrim, in the county of Meat!), and died 
Sept, u, 1771, in the tifty-lifth year of his age; and of 
"I'iiomas \\ ood his son, who died Atignst 25rh, 1772, in his 
niiuli year; Ann, their once happy wile anil mother, now 
dedicates this melancholy and iftailiNpiate memorial of her 
adection and grief. 'The beaniilul t‘diiions of Balbi'c and 
Palmyra, illusiratc<i by ibc c lassie pen ol llolxnt W^ood, 
supply a n'oi)lcr an- 1 ;nv)rc lasting monument, ami will sur- 
vive those august remains.” ‘ 

\VOOJ)I< OK I) (Samim i.), a<liviiie ami poet, el ’e>t son 
ol Uobeit W(H)dh)rd, c>t Norlhauq)ton, gent, was born in 
the parish ol All-hallows on the W all, lo)!)i!on, April 15, 
J()3b; became a cummi.iier of Wavinam college ii) ld53; 
took one degree in arts in lG3u ; and m lh 3S returnCil to 
the Inner 1 einple, wiien* he wan chamber- fellow with the 
poet Hatinan. In luui), lie ]>nh!is!ied a poem ()n 
leturn oi king Charl(*s If.” Alu r that jteriici. he lived 
first at AIdl)ro()k, a nd alterwaids at Pen^teil in ILuupsbire, 
in a married and secular Ccndiiion, a d was eu'cted V. U. S. 
ni Nov. 16‘Gl. He took onlers from bishop Mmm^v, and 
was soon alter presented by sir Nicolas Si nail, hart, to the 
rectory ol Hartley- Mandet in I Limpslrre. He w.is installed 
ptebend of (vhichester May 'J7, lu7o , made 1) 1). bv the 
diploma of arebbishoj) Sancrolt in le7V; and |) ^*bendary 
ol Wimdiester, Nov. 8, 1(380, by the favour ol’ his great 

• Nicliolh’i Uowycr. — T vioic’^ vo!. I. 
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patron, the bishop of that diocese. He died in 1700. His 
poems, which have some merit, are numerous. His Pa- 
raphrase on the Psalms, in five books,” was published in 
1667, 4to, and again in 1678, 8vo. This “Paraphrase,” 
which was written in the Pindaric and other various sorts of 
verse, is commended by II. Baxter in the preface to his 
“ Poetical Fragments,” 1681 ; and is called by others “an 
incomparable version,” especially by his friend Flatman, 
who wrote a Pindaric ode on it, and a copy of verses on 
Woodford’s “ Paraphrase on the Canticles,” 1679, 8vo. 
With this latter paraphrase are printed, 1. “The Legend 
of Love, in three cantos.” 2. “To the Muse,” a Pindaric 
ode. 3. “ A Paraphrase upon some select Hymns of the 
New and Old Testament ” 4. “Occasional compositions 

in English rhymes,” with some translations out of Latin, 
Greek, and Italian, but chiefly out of the last ; some ut 
which compositions and translations were before falsely 
published by a too-curious collector of them, from very 
erroneous copies, against the will and knowledge of their 
author. Dr. Woodford complains, that several of his trans- 
lations of some of the moral odes had been printed after 
the same incorrect manner.* 

VV^OODHEAD (Abraham), whom Dr. Whitby pro- 
nounces “ the most ingenious and solid writer of the Uo- 
inan (catholic) party,” and whn merits some notice from liis 
name occurring so frecjuently in the popisli controversy at 
the latter end of the seventeenth century, was the son of 
.lohn Woodhead of Thornhill in Yorkshire, and was born 
in 1G08 it Meltham in the parish of Ahbersbury, or Ani- 
bury, in that county. He had his academical education 
in University college, O.xfurJ, where he took his degrees 
in arts, was elected fellow in lt333, and soon after entered 
into holy orders. In 16 H he served the office of proctor, 
and then out f^r the ^ ‘V.ttnent as travelling tutor to 
some yf)un'j»; gentlemen <>f la.oil* who had heett his pupils 
in collenre. \Viiile at Home he lodgetl with the duke ot 
Buckingham, whom he taught mathematics, and is sup- 
posed about the same time to iiave embraced the coinmu- 
iiion of the cnnrch nf Home, although for a long time 
kept this a pr(dom» 1 secret. On his return to P'ngland Ije 
had an apartment in the duke of Buckingham’s house in 
Mie Strand and was afterwards entertained in lord C^aptd s 


* A\.h. 0%, ▼‘•1. H. — NiclK/Ij’.'i Poems. 
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family* In 1C48 he was deprived of his fellowship by the 
parliamentary visitors, but merely on the score of absence, 
aYid non-appearance, when called. After the restoration 
he was reinstated in his fellow^ship, but finding it impos- 
sible any longer to conform, he obtained leave to travel, 
with the allowance of a travelling fellowshij). Instead, 
however, of going abroad, he retired to an obscure resi- 
dence at Hoxton near London, where lie spent several 
years, partly in instructing some young gentlemen of po- 
pish families, and partly in composing bis works. Here 
he remained almost undiscovered, until a little while before 
his death, whicrii happened at Hoxton, May 4, 1678. He 
was buried in St. Pancras church-yard, where there is a 
monument to his memorv. 

W'oodhead was considered as one of the ablest contro- 
versial writers, on the popish side, in bis time, and some 
protestants have paid respect to Ids al)ilities and candour. 
Most of bis works were printeil at Mr. Obadiab Walker’s 
private press, aiul some of them have beeti attributed to 
him. Wood gives a long list of about twtmiy-iliree articles, 
some of which are translations. 'Tiie principal of bis ori- 
ginal writings is his “Guitle in contriivcrsies,” or more 
lully, “ A rational account of the doctrine of catholics, 
cuucerniiK^ the ecidcsiustical *^uide in controversies of reli- 
gioM : relleciing cm the late writings ol prfiU'sttinis, par- 
ticularly of arciibishup Laud, and <inctor Siillingfieet, on 
this subject; in four iliscourses under the initials R. II, 
1666,1667, and 1678, 4to. Wooil adds, ‘‘Many slick not to 
say, which is a wonder to me, that he was the author of 
“The Whole Duty of Man and of all that goes under the 
name of tUat author.” The proU'stant writers with w hom 
he was involved in controversy, and in wl]ose lives ov writ- 
ings his name occurs, were, Peter Heylyn, Siiliii.gfleet, 
arcbbisliop Wake, Drs. Aldrich, Sm.ilriilge, Hai iugton, 
l^ully, Hooper, and W hiiby.* 

WOODWARD (John), au eminent natural philosopher, 
was descended from a good family, t)riginallv of Cdouces- 
tershire, and was horn in Derbyshire, IMay I, 1665. He 
received the first part of Ids educatio.. at a school in the 
country, where lie made a cnnsidfirabh* • r.>gicss i* tlie La- 
tin and Greek languages ; but his fattu r desigmug him for 
trade, he was taken from school, befi e he was sixteen 

* Alh. Ox.vol. II,— Dodd’s Cli. Hist. — Biog. Rnl. art. Wake. 
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years old, and put apprentice, as is said, to a linen-draper 
in London, 'i'his way of life, however, was so contrary to 
liis natural thirst for knowledge and love of books that he 
ijuitted it in a few years, and devoted himself entirely to 
literary pursuits. His studies were directed to philoso- 
phical objects, and the progress lie made soon attracted 
tlie notice of some persons of eminence in the learned 
world. Amongst others he was honoured with the parti- 
cular iVicndsliip of that distinguished scholar acul physician 
Dr. Peter liarwick, who was so pleased with his ingenuity 
and industrious application, that he took him under h\^ 
immediate tuition in his own family. In this advantageous 
situation lie prosecutcil his studies in philosophy, anatomy, 
and physic, with the utmost ardour. 

During his resilience her**, sir Kalph Dutton, who was 
Dr. Barwick’vS son* invited Mr. \\ Oodw.od to accom- 
pany the doctor on a \ i^it to Ins Si*at at .Sliurlioriu*, in (iiou- 
cestersliirc. He probably made some stay bere, lor we arc 
told that he was now lir>t le<l to iiujuirt^ mto that hr.mch of 
natural philosophy, which hecan.e afterwar.ls the lavouritc 
object of his stiuiies, and tin* foumlalion of ilie lame wliicii 
be acquired. I'he country alxMit Sherborne, and the neigh- 
bouring parts of (iloucesiershire, to which he made fre- 
quent excursions, alioniideii with sUme ; and lhei\‘ being 
quarries laid open almo^t (wery where, he was induced to 
vi>it them, and to examine the nature and condition of the 
stone. In these visits he wa> struck with the great variety 
of sea-sliells, and other marine productions, w ith whieli the 
sand of most of this stone w is incorporated ; and being en- 
couraged by the novelty, and as he jndged, the singular 
imporlan-'(? of this spec ulation, he resulvi*il to pursue n 
throngh liie mmole [larts of the kingdom. In consctjuencc 
of this resolution, he travelled ihroughonl almost all Eng- 
land, in ordv^r to infoin. I.imsedt ol the pr(*sent condition 
the eartli, and ail hodii- ntaineil in it, as far as cither 
grottoes, caverns, iiiines, qoM •: .« s, i<ii\ led him into a know- 
ledge of the interior, and as lar as Ins he>l obstu vations 
couhl extend in respect to tin; exterior surface, and such 
jjroductioh as a.iy where occurred, plants, iinccts, sea, 
river, and land-sh iis. lie directed liis attention likewise 
to the fluids; as well those within the surface of the earth, 
the water of mines, grottoes, caverns, &c. as ilio'^t* tipori 
the surface, the sea, rivers, and spiings ; ami in making 
these observations, he entered every curious circumstance> 
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AVitli great care, In a ')Ouriial. Wlicii lie bad finished these 
researches, and had ‘returned to London, he would gladly 
have gone to the continent on the same pursuit, hut was 
prevented hy the war which at that time disturbed the quiet 
of Europe. ' In order, however, to supply this delect as tar 
as possible, he applied to gentlemen wlio had travelled, and 
were likely to give him information on the subject ot his 
inuuirios; and he also drew up a list of questions upon this 
subject, which he sent off to all pans of the world, vvliere- 
ever cither himself, or any of his aequaintance, had any 
friends resident; tlic result of wliich was, that in time he 
was almitdantiy satisfied, that the citcttmsiaoees alter winch 

he inquired, were much the same every wlieio. Being 
now preiiaied witli information, and, as it will appear, not 
unprovided with a theory, he published in loll >,111 I vol, 
Svo, “ An Essay towards a natural history of the Earth and 
terrestrial imdies, especially minerals ; as also of the sea, 
rivers, and springs. With an account ot the universal de- 
liin-e, and of the eiVccts that it had upon ilie earth. lie 
catled it an “ Kssav,” because it was designed, as he said, 
to ho followed by a large work upon the same .snh|eet, ot 


wliioh this was but a specimen. 

Not only the account of the deluge in Genesis, and tlie 
traditions liie same clVert preserved by all aiuncni na- 
tion.s, but tiu* ai)umjant remains ot soa-sbelU ami com 9 
found at nreat distances from the sea, at oreat heiolits, and 
iiuermixcil with various rocks, liave induced mmci Aivia^sts, 
without exception, to a^^ree iliai at some termer peiiod the 
whole of this earth was ci>ver<*d w oh the sea. \ aiious iiv- 
puthetical explanations of the way in which this delude 
look place, have been from time to time puhlishevi, and 
^icvcral of these are to be lound in tlie l^iniosopnical I rans- 
actions. It is not necessary to lake notice ot the old hy- 
pothesis of lInrmU, who cvmeeita'd that tin* anie-ddnvjan 
world consistekl ot a thin, smooth ( inst spread o\ei the 
whole sea, and that this ern.^t bri'akin ■ occasioned ilie ile* 
hiLije, aiut the ptvstmi uneven snriact' ot the cMith ; noi ot 
^Vhiston, who aserihed the <leluge to the ellect ut the tail 
of a comet ; because tliose opinions ha’ e many y ear'- 
lost all tlieir supporters. Nor is any a ientiv^n a' jirescnt 
paid to the hypotlicsis f>f HuHon, whv> onceived t- c eai ih 
have been splintered from the sun hy the idow ot a 
comet, and accounted for the deluge by suppositions e<iually 
arbitrary, and inconsistent witli the plienomena. Dr. 
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Woodward was the first writer who acquired a splendid 
reputation by his theory ; and his opinions, though not 
always correct, generally prevailed in his time, and after. 
In the work above mentioned, which he afterwards consi- 
derably augmented and improved, after refuting the hy- 
potheses ot his predecessors, he proceeds to shew, iliat 
the present state ol the earth is the consetjuence of the 
universal deluge ; that the waters took up and dissolved all 
the minerals and rocks, and gradually deposited them alor)<.r 
witli the sea-shells; and he affirms that all rocks lie in the 
order of their specific gravity. Although this theory has 
long lost its autlioiity, several of the positions which he 
laid dowji continue still to find a place in every theorv 
which has succeeded him. 

In the mean time Woodward’s “ Essay” occasioned no 
small controversy. Some ol its errors were poiiUed out by 
Dr. Martin Lister, in three distinct pieces; ami Mr. Ro- 
binson, a cltrgvnian of Ciiniherland, soon after pni)lished 
some Observations on the natural history c)f the world ol 
matter, and the vvurld ol life,” iii which he accust‘d Wood- 
ward of plagiarism, and nicniiuned the authors from whom, 
as he said, he had borrowed iin^st of his notions. Hut these 
dilferent works re' oived an answer lu a single treatise pub- 
lished by Mr. Harris, in U i^7 ; and the dispute vvas com- 
promised that same year, in a pamphlet written by Dr. Ar- 
butlinot, in which, altc'r an impartial examination of \\ ood- 
vvaru’s liy pollicsis, he dcciiied that ihotigh it seemed liabli* 
to many just exeuptions, yet the whole was not to be e\- 
plodei! Hitlu.ito the aiitlioi' himself iiad made no rt-plym 
any ot lire ohjet tions agains*^ b... I ssay hut in 17U4, a 
Latin translatnm of it heiirg published at Zurich, iie vvrs 
led into a conimversy, by letters on the subject, with sonu* 
of his I'oanird eorrc.spontlents abroad, and particularly with 
the celebrated l.eibnilz, 7 controversy continued some 

years, and when ended, .. dr attack was made on our 

author’s hypothesis, by Loas Camerarius, professor of 
physic at 'I’ubingen, in some Latin dissertations piiuied in 
1712. On this Dr. Woodwaixl published in 17 1 S “ Nh" 
tiiralis hist<.*ria telluri.s illusirataet aucta,” in the preface to 
whhdi h^* declare , that wuat had been urged by 
gorji.sts, before Camerarius, was not of such force as so 
deserve a distinct reply; that ©very thing considerable 
tlieu r>t>jcctions was now proposed by Camerarius, with 
some additions of his own entirely new, and that the p»^' 
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sent might l)e (Diisidered as a general answer. In this 
work, iherofore, he supplied the main defects and omissions 
of his Kssay, and endeavoured to vindicate his hypothesis. 
The dispute with Camerarius was closed in a very friendly 
address from that learned professor, which was published 
in the German Kphemerides in 1717, though not without 
some intimaiion of his continuing still in his first senti- 
ments. In 172(), Mr. Benjamin Holloway, F. R. S. having 
translated the Naturalis Historia telluris” into English, 
doctor Woodward readily embraced this op|)ortuniiy of 
strengthening his opinion hy some additional papers with 
which lie furnished the translator. 

Tlie connexion of all the ciremnstances of Dr. Wood- 
ward’s pui)liealion with each other, rendered it necessary 
to give the above accoiuit of the whole in snccoss'.on ; l)iit 
wo must now relnrn to other transactions in his progress 
towards the reputation he had acrpiired, and which was not 
rdtogotlier nnmixed. In ilu‘ interval between bis visit to 
sir lialph Uniton, aiul tiie publication of bis I'lrsL Kssay,” 
he had bcM'M ' Ici ted professor of physic* in Gresliam col- 
lege, to wliicd place he was recommended by some pi*r- 
snas ol eonsc’quence in the learned w(>rld, and particularly 
by J)r. Barwick. riu> preferment, wbicb he obtained in 
was s vjij follovvi'd by i>tlier liononrs. In Ihn3 lie 
was elected a fellow of tin' Royal Society, and was tre- 
cpiently afterwards one of ilH*ir couneil. In he^ was 

c reated M. 1). by arclibi>hc»|) 'Tenison, and in tiie following 
year he was admuted of Pt‘ml>rokt'- hall, G.imbvidge, and 
lionoured with the same degree in that university. In lo‘J8 
Ic" was admitted a candidate of the l ollege of physicians, 
and was chosen a lelhnv in 17()J. 

In lb9!) lie puhliNlital, in the Philosophical 'rransaclions, 

Some thoughts and experiment C'>m:erning \ egeiation. ' 
These experiments have' anpiircd gu\it celebrity, and arc? 
constantly referred to liy all writers on \eg<*iable pli)si- 
t>logy. ’^rhey consist in pulling ^piigs of veginahlcs into 
the mouths of [ihials filled with water, allowing them to 
vegetate for some time, and then detcMiuining the (jiianiity 
ot water which they have imbit'ed, i.. 1 the iiiianticy of 
weight which tliey have gained. 'Tln^ c i V i nee iviously 
indicates the quantity of moisture ex aled hv the plant. 
About 16!>3, Dr. W oodward’s attention vas directed to an 
t^bject of a very dilferent kind. He bad pundiased from 
the museum of a deceased friend, a small, but very c n Iocs 
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iron shield of a round form ; on the concave side of which 
were represented, in tlie upper part, the ruins of Rome 
when burnt by the Gauls; and below, the weij^hing out 
the gold to purcliase their retreat, together with the arrival 
of Camillas, and flight of the Gauls; and in the centre 
appeared a grotesque mask with horns very large and pro- 
minent ; the figures all executed in a spirited ajui beautiful 
manner. Mr Conyers, in wiiose collection this curiosity 
was, had purchased it of a brazier, who boniiht it among 
some brass and iron fragments which came out of the ar- 
moury in the Tower of f.ondon, near the end of Cliarlcs 
II.’s reign. As soon as it came into the possession of Dr 
Woodward, tnany inquisitive persons came to see it, and 
in order to enable others, who had not that opportunity, 
to form a judgment of it, he not only had several casts 
made of it, but also, in I70.>, liad it engraven at Amster- 
dam, on a copper-plate of the size of the original ; copies 
of which were iianMuitttal to many learned foreigners, for 
their oj)ini.N*i. Antiejuaries, liowever, could not agree as 
to its age. 7die inofessors ami other critics in Holland, in 
general, pronounced it anli(jue ; but those in Krance thought 
otherwise, and \\’u(jdward wiotti against their opinion a 
letter to the abbe Hlgnon, whi(‘h is published bv Dr. Ward 
in tlic appendix to his laves of the Gresiuim lV‘>fessors.’' 
Dodwell wrott? a Dissertatio de Parnni etjuestri Wood- 
wardiana,” whicli was published by Hearne (See HkarnI: 
in 17 1^. Dotlwell siippi)se(l this sliicld came out of some 
public collection ; such as the Shield Jl'tilfi in \\'hitehall- 
palace, bom Henry X'lll.’s time to (du rles I, 'rh{:of)liili!s 
DownC',, fellow of Baliol eofle o*, c.ilfered froiu him as to 
tile anticpniy of this nionmnjui ; and after his death were 
published, in t vu lea\ t s, 8vo, his De civpeo Woodvvar- 
iliano strii inriu hrev*e> ’’ Ainovorlh ahridg(vl Dodwcll’s 
dissertation, and inserted n at the end of the Museum 
W'oodvvardianum,” or cat.;. ..:o . of the doctor’s library and 
curiosities, .sold bv auction at ( ovent-garden in 172;^. He 
afterwards enlarged the piece, ( on ^idcred the objections, and 
reprinted it with the title, *' De Clypeo Camilli 
Sec. 1734, .S.o Spanheiin and Ahr. Seller had both begun 
to write dissertate* s on it^ hut were prevented by death. 
VVard was the last who made any remarks on it, and those 
in favour of its antiquity ; but Moyle's objection to its an- 
tiquity fivvn tlie ruins of an amphitheatre, has not been re- 
moved by Dr. Ward, No ancient artist, Mr. Gough 
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serves, could be so ignorant as to ascribe such buildings to 
that period. At Dr. Woodward’s sale, this shield was pur- 
chased by Col. King, one of his executors, for lOO/., and 
at the sale of the colonel’s effects, in it was sold to 

Dr. Wilkinson for forty g\nncas, along with the letters, &c. 
relating to it. 

In 1707, Dr. Woodward publishecl “ An account of 
some Roman urns, and other anlicjuities, lately digged up 
near Bishopsgate ; with brief reflections upon the ancient 
and pres(‘nt state of London, in a letter to sir C Wren,” 
&c. This was repi itned at London and Oxford, 1713 and 
1723, 8 VO, with a letter from the doctor to the editor. It 
^vas printed first at the desire of sir Christopiier, whose ob- 
servations have since a|)|)eared in the Parentalia.’’ Wren 
could not he [)eisiiaded tfiat the temple ol Diana stood on 
tlie scite of St. Paul’s, ihoiigh W'ooilward ha 1 prepared a 
dissertation on lier image dug up near that laihedral. 
This dissertation, lu'ver printed, is now in the possession 
of the editor of this Dictionary. 

In the inulst of those researches iino anli(|nity, Dr. 
W^ootlNvaul did not neglect his medical proU'jjsion, althougli 
it cannot l>e said that he was eminently sm eessfni . In 17 18 
wc find him involved in a controversy with iv\(> of the 
greatest physn ians of his ti'iie, Dr. Frtond and Dr Mead. 
In a learned work which Dr. Freind puhlisheil, ahoiit this 
time, lie had advanced several argmiitMils in lavour of 
purging njjon the av ('ess ot the second lever, in smiie dan- 
gerous eases of the confluent small po\ This practice 
was warmly opposed hy Dr. W'o(a]\vard, who, on tlie con- 
trary, strennonsly recommended ihi* use ol emeiit s in such 
eases; and in the following year printed his “State of 
Physic ami of Diseases, with an Imjuiry into the C'anses of 
the late increase of them ; but more partienlarlv of the 
Sm dUpox. With some ( on^ideraiions npoti ih.* ne > prac- 
tice of purging in that disease:” &c. in 8vo 'This laid 
the foundation of a hitler eoniroversy ; a:ul Dr M<'ad re- 
tained a sense ot the in|ury, as he liiouglit it, for many 
years afier, as apptnirs from the pudace i.» Ins irc'atise on 
the small- pox ; where In* givtvs a >lu)il 1/ ior\ of tlio affair, 
<tn(l also til rows some personal ndleetn « s (o D» Wood- 
ward, which would liave b en im At nsahU- in the . eat of 
Ihe controversy', and were ceriaiidy m< li more so near 
thirty years after. Pope, Arbuthiiot, and other wits, at- 
tempted also to turn Dr. Woodward into ridicule, and there 
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appears to have been something of irascibility in his tem- 
per, which afforded his enemies considerable advantage in 
this way. 

Dr. Woodward declined in his ht'alth a considerable 
time befinc he died ; and though he lui 1 all along continueti 
to prepare inaterials fur Ins large work, relating to the 
Natural History <^f the Earth, yet it was never finished: 
but only some col!et:tions, >aid to have been dr taclied from 
it, were primed at dilVerenL limes, as enlargeinunts upoa 
particular topics in his e-'suy. lie was confincHl first to his 
lioiise, and allerv\aids to his bed, inanv months before hi^ 
death. During tliis time, he not only drew op in>trnctions 
for the uisptjsal of iiis books and otlji*r eollt ctions, but alsi- 
compleieil and -enl to the |)ivss his “ Method of Kossils,” 
in Engli^h ; and lived to see the whole ol it printed, ex- 
cept the last sheet. He dieil in CTi'eshain -c'olh'gi* Ajjrii 
1728; and was hiiried in Westminster-abbev, vxhereis 
a monument to his memory. Aft» r Ins d(Mth, the two fol- 
lowing works were publislied, 1. “ Fossils of all kiiuis, di- 
gested into a Method suitable u> tiimr mutual relation ami 
affinity,” 8vo 2. A (’atal'»gm* ot Ki)s>ilN in the 

Collection of John W Oodward, M. D.” in 2 vols Svo. Bv 
his last will, lie t jiindtnl a Ka-iurt- in the nmveisity »>( Cam- 
bridge, to be lead there upon his “ lOssaj towards the Na- 
tural History of tin? Earth, his Defence of it, ids Disc^oiii'se 
of \^cgt. tati(m, and his State of Physic (or whieh he or- 
dered lands (}f 1 3(j/. per annum in South - Britain to be pur 
chased and conveyed to that uni\t*r^iiv, ami out oi ihis a 
hundred pull!ld^ ikt atmntn to the h unn-r, wiio, after the 
deatlj of liis r*\cf:niors Dixie Mdedsnr, Hugh Ih the!, hi- 
cliard (Jiahain, and coloind Kn liaid King, is to be 

choseti by tl*e arclihi^hop of tin* provim t*, the hisliopof 
the diocese, tlie [na suients ti tin* C ollege* ol Phv.d{ia;i5 
and ot the K(jyal Ste. o_-»v. ’he two members o( parliaineiU. 
and the wlude .semitc o: e- nnivt*rsiiy. d'iiis l(‘cturcr lo 

be a bacie lor; to liave no oifi.-r prefenmoit ; to rt*ad lour 
lectures a year in English ot I iint, (if which one is to bo 
printed; trj li.vc the custorl. of tin.* tvvo rahinet> (it fosstis 
given by he (lo^;t<jr to th* university, to shew Hum tlm^^‘ 
clavs in ea< ii we gra i>, and t(» In* allowed ten pnmi(h 
per aunuin for making experiments and ohnervaiiuos 
keeping correspondence witft learned men. Some ol tbt'^c 
cfinditio ;s it would not be easy to fiilfd, yet the professo*’" 
ship continues, and has been held by men of talents. 1 
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Conyers Middleton was the first appointed to the office, 
who opened the lectures with an ele*]^ant Latin oration in 
praise of the founder, and upon the usefulness of his in- 
stitution. 

Dr. Woodward left a ^reat many manuscripts, enume- 
rated by Dr. Ward, some of which he ortiered to l)e burnt, 
but others came into the possession of his executor, colonel 
Richard King, and were sold in l7bS wiili the rest of the 
colonel’s collection. Dr. W^oodward was in many respects 
a visionary and an .•nllm?»ia‘<i, but the t*xtent of his inge- 
nuity and learning cannot well he called in question, and 
it ought not to l)e forgot that the circnmstance.s of his 
youth were ilisconra dog, and that be bad no help in his 
progress from academioal instruction. ' 

WOOLl.K Cl' (William), one of the most eminent of mo- 
dern engravers in Kngland, wasbornal Maidstone, in Kent, 
Aug, 27, 173.^. Ot his early history few particulars have 
been preserved, and mostly traditionary. His father 

was a tlireadonaker, and long time a foreman to Mr. Ro- 
bert Pope. 'I’he family is said to have come originally 
from Holland ^ and there is a tradition that Woollen’s great 
grandfather eseajied from the battle fought by the parlia- 
mentarv forc<cs against the royalists near Maidstone. (Jur 
artist was <. diu aied at Maidstone under Mr Simon Good, 
wdi, who used to i.uiice ids graphic talents. Once having 
takenonaNlai the likenes- of a schoolfellow named Burten- 
shaw, who had a jnonunent 'lose, his master de>ire<i him to 
finisli it on papt r, and ^)rcsrrve<l the drawing. He vvas also 
in the Imbii of drawing the likeiies^e'' oi' lus father's ,ie(|uaint- 
anct's. His earliest jirod.uclion on copper was a porirait of 
a Mr. Scott, ot Maidstone, with a pipe in hi> month, 
d'hese art* perliajts miles, bm the\ eompONe all that is now 
rcinembeio (I of W'oolleti’s \ounger days l)i> first a*- 
lempts having l)ccn seen by Mr rmnev, nn tmg aver, he 
took him as an apprentice at the same time witii Mr. An- 
thony Walker and Mr. Br«/\vn. His rise in Ins proU'ssion 
vvas rapid, and mm !i disiinguislietl, for he hron^ln the art 
of landscapt* engra\ing to great j>er*eeiion . \V ith respect 
tv) the graml and snbinne, say-^ Sirm ‘‘ if 1 mav be .al- 
lowed the term in lamlscapes, the who • vv< rhl t mot pro- 
duce his equal.” \V\)o!! tt, hovvever. did not confine him- 

* Ward’s Lires of the Greah.im Professors.— • dioj;. lirii. — Tlionifoii’s Hist, of 
the Royal Society.— Gough’s Tups>gr.'iphy. 
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self to landscapes, he engraved historical suV)ject5 and por- 
traits with the greatest success. I'he world has done 
an)ple justice to his memory, and the highest prices siill 
continue to be given for gooil impressions of all his prints, 
but particularly of his Niobe” and its companion “ Phae- 
ton,” his Celadon and Amelia,” and “ Ceyx and Al- 
cyone and “• I’he Fishery,” all from \V ilson, whose pecu- 
liar happiness it was that his best pictnics were put into the 
hands of W'oollelt, who so perfectly well understood anil 
expressed tlie vtTV s|)iiit of his ideas upon the copper. 
'Fo these we may atid the portrait of Kiibens, from V'an- 
dvke, and, what are in everv collection of taste, bis jiisllv 
celebrated prints from the venerable president of the. aca- 
demy, The Death of (general W'olfe,” and 'The Battle 
of ilie Boyne.” 

Mr. Woolleit died at bis boustg Uppi'r Charloue-slreet, 
Bathbone-place, .May ‘J>, l/Ss, ag(‘tl fdu ; and the re- 
cord oHus death is given in the^* word> : ‘‘'To say he 
was tlie first arrest in ins protes>*n»n would be giving him Ins 
least |)iai?»e, tor he was a go«>d man.- -Naiiiraliy modest 
and amiable in ins disposition, iu‘ never ccnsmi'd tlu: works 
of otliers, or omitted |)ointing out liu ir mci its ; Iiin |».>Mence 
under the coutinu.d torments of a most (ir« adlnl oisorder 
upwards of nine luuntlis was iiuU t xemplary ; and in: died 
as lie bad lived, at [leace uiiij all llie wi»rid, in which !)e 
never had an enemy. He lias leii his lannlv inconsolable 
for his deati), and tlie public to lament tiu* h»s nt a niriii 
whose wt^rks (oi wbicii his mcissuming temper in vt r boast- 
ed) are an honour to his country.” An elegant monuiiiciit 
was afterwards put up to his iu. ti.oiy in the eloi^iers, 
ininster abbey. ‘ 

WOOl.Sd'oN ('I fioMAsg an Knglish divine, very no- 
torious in hi> dav t: r ihe peitinaenv wiili which he pub- 
lished tin. intisl dang^'reir- *pimof s. was born in at 

Norlhampion, wlien- his taiiicr vva> a repniable iradesinaii. 
After a [n opi r cdiiealif>ti at a granimar-si tmol, he was en- 
tered of Siflney < ollegt , in ( amtnmge, in lt)S >, where iic 
took both the <iegre(v> in aii'., and that of ba. fielor ol di- 
vinity, and 'as i ‘ osen feilovv nt his i (dl4‘ge- Proiii tni" 
time, in coidormuy to the statnti s of that sot iciy, bh ap- 
plied him.self to the study of divimiy; and entering indo 

* .s^fuien Otfi. — Some MS mrmorawflum'. at tin? t.ite 

<Jer’s s.ilt, by Mr. ft, Nii;l»oh, an:l obligingly <’omfii>iin<;at' <1 t«) llu* 
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holy orders, soon, we are told, became distinguished and 
esteemed for Ills learning and piety. Of what sort the lat- 
ter was, his life will shew. It appears that he had very 
early conceived sonie of tliose notions which afterwards so 
much degraded his character. His first appearance as au 
author was in 1705, when he printed at Cambridge a work 
entitled “ 'I he old Apology of the 'i'rnih for the Christian 
Religion against the Jews and Gentiles revived,” 8vo. 'Fhe 
design of this work, whicli is an octavo of near 400 pages, 
is to prove that all the a» tions of Moses were typical of 
Christ, and to shew that some ol the fathers did not think 
then) real, but t\ pical relations of whai was to come. 'I'his 
allegorical wav of interjireting the scriptures of the Old 
'restamenl our author is saiil to have adopted from Origen, 
whose works, however, he must liavcj* studied very inju- 
diciously ; vet he liecame so en.iinoined ol tins meiliod of 
iiucrprtnation, that he not only thought it had been un- 
jnstlv negl(‘ctO(l hy the moderns, but that U inigl',1 be use- 
lui, as an additional proof of ibe trutii of C'lirisiianity. 
He |)reaclied this doctrine, tirsl in the college chapel, and 
alttTwards before the univorsity at St, .Mary’s, to llie great 
surprise of Ins audience. Vet, as bis inteiuions seemed 
to be good, and Ills character respi'Cted, ami as be had not 
vet begun to make use uf the indecent language which 
disgraced his snbseijneni works, no ojipositioii was raised; 
and when the volume a[)peared in jiriiit, though there 
were somt' singular tiotnms advaiu ed, and a new manner 
ot (leU ndmg ( ’in isiianiiy proposed, x c l tliere was nothing 
that gave partn ular olfence, and many things which shewed 
great iugiuniiiy and learning. He still coniinueil to reside 
at (.’amhrulge, ajipl vmg himself indelaligably to his studies, 
in a (|uii t ami rmired way, until 17-U, when he }>nblished 
a l.aiin d;sserialioii eiitnieil l)e Poiuii Pilati ad 1 iheriuin 
Kpislola cir( a Jeoi (/hrisii gesl is ; pt*r Mysiagogiim,’’ 
8vo, in wliicii he iMuleavonrs to pro'/'* that Hoiuius Ihlate 
wrote a letter to 'ribeniis O.csar (‘oneernmg tite works ot 
h'hrisi ; hut that tin* <*pistle d»*li\ered down to us niuler 
that name among tin* writings of llu' la:lu*rs, was forged. 
7he same year he published anoiht.r o.nnphhd in I.atin, 
with the tnle of “ Origeuis Ad ouaniii iveiniu lv| .stola ad 
Doctores \\ hiiht urn, Waterlandium, W Instonhnn, alios- 
tjue liieratos hujus sirculi d»s[naa‘orc s, circa tidem \ere 
orthodoxam et script ururum iium pretatiouom and, soon 
lifter, a second epistle with the same title. Tlie rage of 
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allegorizing the letter of the holy scriptures into mystery^ 
with wliich this writer was incurably infected, began now 
to shew itself more openly to the world than it had hitherto 
done. In I7JO and 1721, he pubii>hed two letters to Dr. 
Bennet, re(.io''ol St. Giles’s, Cnpplegate, I-»»ndoii ; one 
upon this (jne>tion, W hether the people callcvl ipjakers 
do not the nearest of any other sect of religi^m resemble 
the priiniiive C’hrisiians in principles ami |)ractice?” by 
Aristobuius ; the other, “ In defence of the Apostles and 
Primitive f athers ot the Cluircli, lor their allegorical in- 
terpretatjon of tin* lav\' of Moses, against the ministers of 
the lettiM' ami literal eommentalors of itiis age;’’ and, soon 
after, he liimstdf |)nblishtd an answer to tlicse two letters; 
in all which his view appears to have been ratiitn to be 
severe upoii the Ciergy than to delemi eiihi r apostles, 
fathers, or qnakers. At vvhai time lie lelt coJh ge d'les not 
appear, but lie had about thiN turn* ahsenietl him>ell from 
it beytmd the time limited bv the statute s d lie society 
and his friemis, iiov\ever, compa-siunating Iun case, and 
judging it to he in some vlegree llie efTect of a bodilv dis- 
temper, allowed iiim the reveniu^s ot his fellowship for a 
sup[)ort Idle supposition hurt his pride, and In* went 
directly to Cambrul «* to convince tlu* gentlemen of his 
college tijat he laboured under no disordt^r, ami as he ai 
the same time relnsetl to reside, he lost his lellowshif). 

After this his broilier, an alderman ot Northampton, 
allowed him thirty pounds a year, hesuh's other tx-casioniil 
assistance, ami on this he supportt ri himsell, being a man 
of great -emperanee, in Lomlon. In 1722 he j)id>isheda 
piece eniiiletl “ I he exact lii.je.s ol’ the time in wliich 
Christ w as manife ttd in the Mc'-ii, deiimnst ratml in' rea- 
son, against the (d)jt*ciions ;-f liie old Gtnriles, and ul 
modern - . rihcduners.” d liis was a ell emiippi as 

shewing much learning d. n< d in ; temperate mamiei', 

and having in it some valnai ••marks. It wa> written 
twenty yrmrs before its finljin .iiion, and deliveu'd as a 
public exerci.se both in Sidn# v eoilegr* chapel, and in 
Mary’s cliuri h, as Wdiolston hmiself ohsei ves in lus dedi- 
cation of it t<; i^r. f h r, m n:v r of Sulney college. 
he did iic.i long a /.^lain horn Ins intended atiat k on tht- 
clergy atid religion. In I72.J and 1724 came out his 
‘‘free Gi^t.s to the Clergy,” and his own “ Answer” 
them, in tr*e separate jiamphlets ; in which he attacks the 
clergy with the greatest contempt, and, as it would app^^'h 
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without any provocation. Yet, though he treated them in 
this manner, lie expressed a very great regard for religion ; 
and did vviiat some thought more than necessary to defend 
it, when in 1726 he published A Defence of the Thun- 
dering Legnin, againsi Mr. Moyle’s Dissertations.” 

J'lie “ Four tree gilts” were scarcely pui)rished, when, 
the controversy with C'oHins geing on at this time, Mr. 
Woolsion, under prr tence of acting the fiart of an im- 
partial inrjiiirer, jinhlishcd his ‘‘ Moderator hetween an In- 
fidel aiiil .Apostate,” and two SupplenH*nl> to the Mode- 
rator.” In thi‘M* pieces, he purMied his allegorical scheme, 
to the (‘xcinsion rd tlu' letter ; and, with regard to the 
miracles oi ('Inist, not only contended for sublime and 
invstu'.il iniei pretations of them, hut also assc^rted that 
tiicv w(‘re not leal. or ever aetnally wrought. As he con- 
tlucted {\\\> atiempt uiih greater rudeness and insolence 
than an\ ot iho>t‘ lh:it had ap|)ear(‘d before him, his pfe- 
annniu)ii was not hkely to he unnoticed in a Christian 
eoniiirv, and iu' v^as prosecuted by the. aitoriu‘V'gencral ; 
lint the pioseciuoiu was sto))ped at tlie iuKu'cession of Mr. 
Whist on In 17J7, I7JS, 17 29, and 17d0, were pub- 
lisiied his “ .si\ l)isconr^t‘s on ilie Mirat It s of Clirist,” 
and his tw»i Deieiices” of iheiu. Fhe six discourses are 
dedicated lo six iiisiiops : Cfihson, of London ; Chandler, 
ol I.itchfudd ; Smaliiroke, of St. David's ; Har<% ol C'hi- 
cluvsltu'; Sherhx k, of Bangor; and l\)iier, ol Oxf 'rtl, who 

all ir< a i d wiih the utmost nnlt ne'.s. W hat ho under- 
takes to jjio.ve Is, that tin* miracles id onr Saviour, as we 
find them m the fdan^clisis, howeviT rtdated by them as 
historical troths, viioe ii«»t rral, hiii merelv allegorical; and 
Unit ihe\ are to he mtorprete >, not in literal but onlv in 
mystical .senses, |lis prt*tence is, that the fatiiers of tiie 
clinrch (onsulned onr Sa\iour’s miracles m the same alle- 
gorical way iliat In* iloes; that is, as merely allegorical, and 
excluding the letter; but this is not o. Some of the fa- 
theis, in Seed, .uni Ongen in particular, did not coniine 
themselvt s t ) the hare letter, but ciuliMvouretl, upon the 

It tlv)' s II M M M iy rl#»;irlv ('’viik» '• I’i'i.nli* tim lo i;o wnh nnc 
’svhvihii iiiiH u,is .It -!i» of to loi*! .a (til* sts^ri’ niv of 

Whinlofi Will toil iiitoim-' ns of hi$ an t *' trlnsfU, .** that 

.1 to III .Tltonu»y-f!:' iio- the 'ouM tlv . ;il>ro.itl, that 

rat, Sir l‘n ' j» wiuj said that he ih«* k'lu ppnrtot blaspheiio'. tloa 

-nuld not piootod inCuss the stcrctaiy rwr, im fan her pro«rt'«f was niadf m 
of state •i iit ItMii an order so to do. V r. Woidsto.i’s trial. 

i then,'' aCusW hislon, “ went to Im'. 
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foundation of the letter, to raise spiritual meanings, and to 
allegorize by wav ot moral application ^ and they did this, 
not only ujujii the miracles of Christ, hut upon almost all 
the historical facts of the Old and New Testament ; but 
they never denied the miracles or the tacts. Fliis strange 
and cnthnshisiic scheme ot \\ »jolsion was otlensi\e enough 
of itself, but iutinitely more so from bis manner ot conduct- 
ing it; lor lie not only argues against ilu^ miuults of 
Clirisr, blit treats tliem in a most InJicrons and outrageous 
way : exoicssing liimself in terms of astonishing insolence 
and seurnliiy. Such conduct raised a gtmeral disgust : 
and many Imoks and pam})blets, both Irom bishofis and in- 
ferior ( Itagv, appcart*d against his (lis<‘onrscs ; and a se- 
cond prosecution was commenced and carried on with vi- 
gour, against which there seemed to be now little or no 
opposition, he ha\ing by his disingennity ot aigument and 
scnrriiity oi mamn r, excluded liimseU Irom ali the privi- 
lege. of a tair n asoncr. At his iri.d in (Miililliall before 
the lord ciuef-jn.stice Itayniohd, lie spoke several times 
liinisrdf; and among other things urged, that “he thought 
it very h inl to he tried by a set ot men, who, ihongh oiiier- 
wise V erv learned and a firitiy persons, w eri' j (!l no ti. ore judges 
of the subjects on wtdeh he wrott? tlian he htiiisclt stas a 
judge ot (he most < rahhed piots ot law. lie was sen- 
tenced to a X ar’s imprisonment, and to pay a fme ol 1 00/. 
lie jXJtchased the liberty of the nd<*sof the Km-’s Beiirli, 
wliere lie continued after the expiration of iht' \ear, being 
unable to i;ay ibe line. Ur ^aiimcd ClaiAr bad begun Ins 
solicitation, 'at court for the reb-'- nn ni of W ool^nn, de- 
claring that he <iid not unde.i.tke H as an .ippiove: ot hi> 
doctrines, hut a. ..n advocate fo; that Idunty a Inch he him- 
self had il'' ays conttrid^l tor ; l)nt lie was himlcrt (i Irom 
efi'ecling it h\ iiis death, wl n b i 'ippened soon alun* \V onl- 
stord> commitmcni. I'he ^ ; ohstnicimn t-. Ins de- 

liverance irom (’onlinenn'iil w«* the oblig.nion ot gi'n)», 
security not to oflend by any writings, he being le- 

solved^to write again as freely e before. W hile some sup- 
posed ibis aui.e.r ma in eanu s:, but meaning to sui>y‘it 
Christianity nriiiei a preiein *• ot delcnding it; oilrers >c 
’.eved him disordereal, and not perledi) m his right mitu . 
and many t:irrmnstafice.s commrrtrd to persuade to the lat- 
ter ot UiC^e niinions ; but luiwy in eiiluT ease, a piosect 
lion for bla.phemy comes to be considered as persecutu/U 
for religion, reman s yet to be explained- Sm h *v t:o 
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^traction, however, appears to have been put upon it by 
the Clarkes and Lardiiers of those days, ai;d by their suc- 
cessors in our own. As tlie sale of Woolston’s books was 
very great (for sucli blasphemies will find readers as well 
as advr)cates for the publication of them), his gains arising 
from them must have been proportionable; but be defrayed 
all the ex ponces, and those not inconsiderable, to which 
Ills publishers were subjected by selling. He died Janu- 
ary 27, 17v32-;i, after an illness of four days; and, a few 
minutes before iiis death, uttered these words : “ 'Fliis is a 
struggle which all men must go through, and vvliicii I bear 
not only patiently, hut with willingness.” His body was 
iiiiencd in St.CiiMirge’s churcb-yard, Southwark. ‘ 

) l/rON (John), bisltop of Kxeter in <jneen tliza- 
botlfs redgn, was born at W'igau in Lancashire, in I 08^ ; 
he was nephew to the celelirated tleau Nf)well. He en- 
tered a student of lirasen-nose college, Oxford, in 15 33, 
wiuMice in 1333 he lied to his uncle and the otluT exiles in 
Germany. On his renuru in the beginning of (jueen Lli- 
/ahodrs reign, he was made canon residentiary ol Kxeier, 
vvlu re h(' ?'( ad a divinity lecturti twice a vvandv, and [ireaclied 
twice evei V I.ord's day ; and in t!ie time of the great plague, 
lieonly witii otie more remaiiu‘il in the city, priMching pub- 
licly as heloii*, and comforting privately such as w. re in- 
fected with tht‘ disease. Besid<‘s his resid^*ntiarvsliip, he 
liad the living of Spaxton m the iliocest? of WelU, and in 
I37'j hcciuiu^ Warden of Manchester college. In I j7‘J he 
was c«>nsecrau*d bishop of Kxetiw, a ul, as he had been be- 
lort' estc?emed a pious, painful, and skilful divine, no was 
now' a Mgilant and exemplary prelate. His charaeter in 
this last respect excited some Uiiiinosiiy, and a long string 
ol accusations was presented against iiim to arc ibisln). 
Parker, which Str\pe has recorded at length in hi appen- 
dix to the life of that cell hrated primate, all which bidicp 
^Voolton satisfactorily answered. 

Bi>hop God a in, the biographer, who married one of his 
dauglitcrs, and see to liav<* been witli him in his last mo- 
tuents, says, he dictatml letters, not * u hours before bis 
deatli, oil suhjei'ts of importance, full ». riie p»eu uid pru- 
dence of H man in health and vig\)ui ; iiid btdng i minded 
consult his health, he repeated and a plied the saying of 
Vespasian, that bishop ought lo die upon his legs 


Biog. Blit. — T.cUrid^* Dci^tical \Vr — WhatyM's L If. 
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which in him, as before in the emperor, was verifie^i, for as 
he was supported across tlie room (liis complaint being an 
asthma) he sunk, and expired almost before he touched 
the ground, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. He was in- 
terred in Kxeter cathedral, with a Latin inscription by hi^* 
son. He composed manv theological tracts, monitory and 
practical, which were all printed and puiilished in the space 
of about twelve months, in the years 157u aiul 1377. i. 

Anatumie of tlie whole man.” 2. “ Clirisiian manual.’' 
3. Of Conscience.” 4. “Armour of procjfo.” 3. “ Iin- 
niortalitie of the soule.” G. “ Lovtressc of ilu* I'aithfnll,” 
and 7. “ David’s Chain,” wliich last is not iiientiuned l)v 
Wood or Arnes. * 

WORCLS I LU (W illiam). See LOrONLR. 

ORLIDGK ('laoMAs), an artist of considerable merit, 
a native (d Ln;^land, b;>ni ii\ I7o0, and lor the <t^('atcr 
part of liis life paintcil portraits in miniature : li<- ;.fier- 
vvard.Sj wiiii worse succt*>>, pei furini:d tliem in o;l ; iv.t a: 
liist acquirevl re[JiUation and money by cK hin;;s, in lljc 
manner ni Rembrandt, wbicli provtnl to Ik* a vt'ry en.^v task, 
by the unin’oers of men who have cc)untcrlVu(‘J that irtrisu r 
so as to d<..*ct‘ivo all those who viid not know h..^ 

W urlidgc’s imitatio is and bis licads in bi-u’k-n ad ii-e.c 
grown a.slfniisiiiijgly into fashion. His best |hc«. e i- the 
whole-iengili of sir John th v, cot^ied from Itcin- 
bratidt, and ids cojjy of the liundrt*d GuiUU r prim ; jo 
print of the tinatre at Oxford and the act iheit*, nn hi 
statue of htdy Roiufrei’s Cncero, are \ery li i^r pi liorin- 
ance>. IL.s last wurk w.is a I) lok of ginn Irvnn amnpie. 
He tiled at liammersmith, Se()^ 'L 1 T agt'd sj\ty )x.' 

A\‘OK.Mll S ;Oi.Ai a 'tamed pliyj/cian of Do.tinark, 
was born Mav '3, I V^.S, at \rbiiscn, a city ot Jnikuul, 
wlitrc ins lather was a biirL:onM .icr (d an amicnt lan.ilt. 
He began his studies ni * o. )One place; hut. was scMt, 
when very young, to the , .i I .inu.*id)m g , and thcMtc 
to Lmm<*ri(, in the dnehv ol ^ ;c\ts. Ha\mg spent hnir 
years al these places, he wa.s r< m ved to Marpmg m <‘3i 
anti two years alien to Stra-bmi,, wiune he applied htm^ell 
to physic, to v ,'ocli j^rofessimj b,' liati now given ihepiolci- 
ence, and codin' lo * stn ^o d some time willi ad\ant't,i;^ 
undtnr Liaicrus and otiiers. In H^OH, he vNeiit to Italy, aiio 

‘ Atl.. ' K. V . I.— Slryi»f’!i VVlniioll, to.j’s I.ifc of Nowrll.- 

W'ortloc . 

• Attcc'iotei.-— ami IStrutt's 
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during a residence of some months at Padua, his uncom- 
mon parts and learnioL;' procured him singular honours. 
He visited other cities of Italy, and passed thence int® 
France, remaining thre<‘ months at Sienna, and four at 
IMontpelitr ; atter which his design was, to make along 
abode at Ibiris; but the assassination ol Henrv !V. in 1610, 
about two monlhs after lus arrival, obii. ing liiiii as well as 
other strangers to retire from that city, \ic ut*nt to Hol- 
Luid, and thence to Denmark. He had not yet visited the 
university of Copenhagen, so that his first care vvas to re- 
pair thither, and to he adiniited a incinher of it. He was 
earnestly entreated to coniiiuie tin re ; hut his passion for 
travelling was nr)t yet satiated, and he resolved tt> see Kng- 
J:ind lirst. 'I’lie chemical experiments that were then car- 
rying on at Marpnrg made a great noist* ; and he went 
thither in 1611, with a view of perfecting himself in a 
science of great iinpuitatne to a piusician. riience he 
jaurneyed to Basil, wliere he took the degree of doctor 
i:; phvsie ; and from Basil to I.ondon, in which city he 
resided a year and a half. His friends grew novv impa- 
tient to have him at home, where he arrive <1 in i6l3 : and 
was scarcely smilcil, when he was made prole^^or of the 
belles-lettres in the university of Coj)enliag«’n . In 1615, 
he was tianshited to tin* cli.iir of tiie Greek pr lessor; and, 
in 162 1-, to ihr professo^.^hip of phvsie, in tiu‘ room of 
( aspar liartiiolin, which he held to <leaiii. d in se oc- 
cu[)ations ihd not Inmh r him from pr;nlisingin his j)ro- 
tes.sion, and from being the f.iMiioniible pii\ lan. 'The 
king and court of Denmark aUvavs empl 'ved mm ; and 
Cinislian IV^ as a recompenee for his services, conferred 
on him the canonry of Lundon. He died Aug. > 1 , 165 1, 
aged sixty-six. 

Wormins had three wives, who hroimlu him a familv cH 
?iixteeu childnm. He published some works on subjects' 
reliiiing to liis professron, several in defence of Arjsiolle's 
philosophy, and several coneernini; the aniicpiiiies of Den- 
mark and Norway. For these last he is principally re- 
itiemhered now, and they are esteemed ver\ learned and 
correct; particularly his, l.^‘Fa^ti D au c i,*' 1626. 2.** A 

History ()f Norway,’' I6.>3, 4lo > “ i tti'r.itui Danica 
antiquissima, vulgo Gotlnea dicta, & dc pnse t Uanormu 
Poesi,” 163C), 4u>. 4. “ Monumentore \ Danicoruin Ubri 

VI.” I64‘i, folio. 5. ‘^Lexicon llunicum, & Appendix ad 
Monumenta Danica,” 1650, folio. 6. Series Keguni 
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Danicr duplex, & limitum inter Daniaiii & Sueciam De-* 
scripiio,” 1642, folio. 7. Talslioi, seu Monuiiientiun 
Stroeuse in Scania,” 1628, 4to. 8. “ Monumentum Try- 
gvvaldensc/’ 1636, 4io. All printed at Mafnia, or Co~ 
penbagen. * 

WORTHINGTON (Dr. John), an excellent divine of 
the church of Kngland, was l>orn at Manchester, in the be- 
ginning of Feb. 1617-18, and was the son of Roger Wor- 
thington, a person of chief note and esteem” in that town. 
His motlier was Mary, the daughter of Christopher W liich- 
cote, esq. and niece to sir Jeremv Whichcote, hart. He 
was educated at Emanuel college, Oambruige, of which he 
became a fellow, was created B. 1). in 16 H>, and D. D. in 
16 3 3. He vvas afterwards chosen master of Je^ns college, 
vacant by the <dectment of Dr. Richard Stc*rne, afu'rward*, 
archbishop of York, but was with some dithculty prevaih'd 
upt^n to submit to tiie clioici* ami request ot ilu‘ lellow.s, bis 
inclinaiio:i being to a more private ami retired life ; anJ 
soon after the restoration lie resigned that mastership tf> 
JJr. Sterne. In the mean time he was snecessively reemr 
of Horton in Buckinghamshire, Gravely and f en Dition in 
the county of C’amhridge, Barking, with Ni’calham, in the 
county of Suffolk, uod Ingohlsiiy in I .incoln^hirta During; 
tlie years I6t () and 166 1 lie enliivateil a frcajm ut (‘or- 
respundence hv letters uiiti iir;t great promoter of all tjsc- 
ful learning, Mr. Samuel Ilarilib; Ituir ami twenty td Hr. 
\\ orthingtoiTs iieing j>iihlished at the emi of ios Mi^celiH- 
nies ; and scveiMl tHhei^ l)v l>i>hup Ktmnei in hi*^ UegisU" 
and (’hr niclr. In 1663, l;e w'as colhued lo ih'- sim urc 
rectory of Moulton All Saiir.s, in Norfolk. He t iocjcJ 
n()on 'he curt? of .St. Bench, f ink in .lime 166 1, unoir Hr. 
George canon of W indsor, who held a It a.se frten 

that collegti (if the reetorv ; and he continued to pr« ac i 
there during the piague-\ -i! l ‘-a, coming thiilu i v\eckiy 
from Hackiitw, where he h.* , ,''oed his family, am! iioni 
February 1 loO 3-6, till the lii< ;n September, In', prt u iu'd 
the lecture of iliat church, uj) •n tiie dcairi of tlm foiirc! 
lecturer. Scaju tiller that cai nnity, he w;^^ prest ittd hv 
Dr. Henry M »n*, ot (hlri.'^t.\ v oiltjge in ('ambridge. to 6*6 
living id' Iie^rgo.'ibvy oefore meniion(*d, and to the prehen- 
of Asgarby in tlie clinrcb of I.imoln, procured Imn u\ 
cH'c!ibi‘>rop Sheldon, who Inol a gre;jr t .fi ern f ^ ^*^‘*’* 

‘ vo!. ) \ — l»n"r»ei t. 
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From Inguldsby he removed to Hackney, being chosen 
lecturer of that church with a subscription commencing 
from Lady-day 1670 ; and, the church of St. Bene’t Fink 
being then rebuilding, he made suit to the church of Wind- 
sor to have his lease of the cure reneweil to him, being re- 
commended by the archbishop to Dr. Ryves, dean of that 
church. "J’his was granted him ; htit some difficulties 
arising about the form of the lease, with regard to the par- 
sonage house, agreed to be rebuilt, he did not live to exe- 
cute it, dying at Hackney Nov. 26, 1671. He was interred 
in the church there. 

His funeral-sermon was preached hy Dr. Tillotson at 
Hackney, on the dt)th of Nov. 1671, on John ix. 4. printed, 
as it was preached on another occasion, in the third volume 
of liis posthumous sermofjs, published by Ur. Barker. But 
ilie character of Dr. Wortliiugton, which was the conclusion 
of that sermon, ami omitted in that edition, is inserted in 
Or* preface to that learned man’s ‘‘ Miscellanies,” publislied 
at [..oiHlon in 1701- in Svo, l>v Dr. Fowler, bisho(> of Glou- 
cester, and prc'lixed to Dr. Worthington’s “Select Dis- 
< uurses,” revised and published by his son Jolm Worthing- 
ton, M.A. at l.oiuion, 1725, in Hvo. ‘ 

WOimi I NG I'ON (Wii.Li.\M), a learned Knglish di- 
One, was liorn in Merionethshire in 1703, and educatCil 
at Osvvestrv-school, whence he came to Jesus-college, Ox- 
iord, whert* he made great proficiency in learning. From 
college he ririnnunl in OswcNiry, anil became usher in that 
Jichof)!. He look the degree of M. A. at Cambridge in 
1742; was afierw ai ds incorporated at Jesns-college, Ox- 
hud, July 8, 1758; an<l proceeded B. und D. D. July 10, 
in that year. He was early taken notice of by that great 
encourager of learning bishop Hare, llien bishop of St. 
Asaplg whp presefiiod him first to the vicarage of 
Llanyhlodvvell, in the county of Salop, and afterwards re- 
moved him to Llanrhayuder, or Llanriiadra, in Denbighshire, 
''here he lived much i)eloved, and died Oct. 6, I77S, inueli 
lamented. As he could never he j)revailed upon to take 
two livings, bishop Hare gave liim a stall at vSt. Asapli, and 
^ 5>iuecm*e, “ to enable liim,” lie sail!, ' to support bis 
clkarities” (for charitable he was in an cmiuent u grec). 
Afterwards arclibisl. op J)rnminuud (to whom he ban been 

* liarwick’« Ufc.— BirdCi Life ol Tillot!»ou.— Oeut. volt XLll. 

XLVI. 

voi.. xxxir. u 
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chaplain for several years) presented him to a stall in the 
cathedral of York. These were all his preferments. He 
was a studious man, and wrote several books, of which the 
principal are here enumerated. I. An Essay on the 
Scheme and Conduct, Procedure and Extent, of Man’s 
Redemption ; designed for the honour and illustration ui 
Christianity. To which is annexed, a Dissertation on the 
Design and Argumentation of the Book of Job,” by W iU 
liam Worthington, M. A. vicar of Blodwel in Shropshire, 
London, 1743, 8vo. 2. ‘‘The historical Sense of the Mo- 
saic Account of the Fall proved and vindicated,” 17...., 
8vo. 3. “Instructions concerning Confirmation,” 17...., 
8vo. 4. “ A Disquisition concerning the Lord’s-Su|)ptT," 
17...., 3vo. 5. “'Fhe Use, Value, and Improvement, of va- 
rious Readings shewn and illustrated, in a Sermon preachctl 
before the UniNeraity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on Sundav 
Oct. IS, 1761,” Oxford, 1764, Svo. 6. “A Sermon 
preached in the parish-church of Christchurch, Londoti, on 
Thursday April the 2lst, 176S ; being the time of the 
yearly meeting of the children educated in the charity- 
sciiools in and about the cities of London and Westmin- 
ster,” 1768, 4to. 7. “ "I'he Evidences of ('hristianitv, 
deduced from Facts, and the 'iVstirnony of Sense, thron<jli- 
out all Ages of the Church, to ilut present ’I'itne. In a 
series of discourses, preached for the lecture hmtuled i>y 
itu‘ lion. Robert Boyle, esq. in the parish-church of Ni. 
James, Westminster, in the years 1766, 1767, 176S; 

wherein is shewn, that, upon the whole, this is not a ne- 
caving, but a growing. Evidence,” litiy, 2 vols. 8vo. 

“ The Scripture Tlieory of t!ie Earth, throughout all 
Revolutions, am* all the periods of its existence, from the 
creation to the final renovation of all things ; being a 
qin i to the Essay on Hedemption, and an il Inspiration ottlic 
principles on which u raicn,” 1773, Svo. 9* “ ho- 
nicuai ; or, the Importance' Unity in the Church ot 
Christ considered, and applied towards the healing of o^r 
unhappy difl'erences and cliviMons,” 1775, <Svo. 10. “An 
Impartial Enquiry into the Case of the Gospel- Demoniac!) : 
with an af^pendir. consisting of an Essay on Scripture- 
Deti*onolr>gy,” tV77, 8vo. This last was a warm attatw 
on the opinion held out by the Rev. Hugh Farmer, in 
“ F.^'.ay on the Demoniacs,” 177.5, 8vo. and, having 
duced a spirited reply in 1778, Dr. Worthington 
for the press (what by the express directions of 
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was given to the public after his death) ** A farther Enquiry 
into the case of the GospeU Demoniacs, occasioned by Mr. 
Mariner’s on the subject,” 1779, 8vo. ‘ 

WOTTON (Anthony), ranked by Fuller among the 
learned writers of King’s-college, Cambridge, was burn in 
London, about the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
and educated at Eton, whence, being elected to King’s- 
college, he was entered, Oct. I, 1579, commenced B. A. 
in 1383, M. A. in 1387, and B. D. in 1594. He was also 
fellow of that college, and some lime chaplain to Robert 
earl of EsseJC. On the death of Dr. Whitaker in 159(' he 
stood candidate for the king’s professorship of divinity in 
Cambridge, with Dr. John Overall of Trinity-college ; but 
failed, by the superior interest of the latter, although he 
performed his probationary exercises with general ap- 
plause. In March 1596 he wan chosen professor of divinity 
in Gresham-college, upon the first scitlement of that 
foundation, and in 1598 quitted his fellowihip at Cambridge, 
and marrying soon after, resigned also bis professorship, 
lie was iluMi chos<*n lecturer of Allhallowt Barking ; but 
in I GU I was silenced by Dr. Bancroft, biabop of London, 
for some expressions used either in a prayer or sermon, 
which were considered as disrespectful to the king; but it 
does not appear that he remained long under suspension ; 
at least, in a volume of sermons printed in 1609 he styles 
liiinself minister of Alihallows. 

His next trouble arose from his brethren in London, of 
the puritan St imp, with which he is usually classed. He 
was accused of holding an erroneous opinion concerning 
the ^petrine of justiticalion, which, according to him, con- 
i»isted ill tile forgiveness of sins. His principal accuser 
was tile Rev. George Walker, minister of St. John tlie 
Evaniielisn in Watlinir-^tfcct, who went so far as to brinj^ 
lorward a charge id' Sov inianistn, heresy, and blas- 
phemy. This pro(luct‘d a conference betvvetMi eight di- 
vines of eminence, four for each party ; and the result 
'vas, that allhough tliese judges dilVered from Mr. \\ otton 
in some points of tlie formtr doctrine of justilication, 
contained in his expositions,” yet ilu y oeld “ not the dif- 
I^tTence to be so groat and weiginv, is tn.it they . re to be 
justly condemned of heresy and blasphemy 

y 

• Nidiot^’i* U«iwycr. 

y 2 
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Ill 1624, as Mr. Wotton had promised to explain himself 
more tuHy on the subject in dispute, he published his 
Latin treatise “ De reconciliatione peccatoris,” tliinking it 
more advisable to discuss th^ question in a learned lan- 
guage, than to hazard differences among common Chris- 
tians by priming his opinion in English. In this work h 
protesscvl to agree with the Church of England, the gene 
raliiy of the first reformers, and particularly Calvin, and i 
oppose only the opinion of Flaccus lllyricns, Heminingin.^ 
Ac. and that of the Churcli of Rome, as declared in the 
Council of I'rent. Walker, however, retnrnetlilo the charge, 
but did not publish any thing until after Mr. Woiton's 
death. I'his obliged Ins friend Mr. Gataker, one of the 
eight divines who sat in judgement on him, to write a nar- 
rative of ilie conference, which was published by Mr. 
Woiton’s son in 16 H . 

As Mr. Wotton was a zealous atlvocate for the re/ornia- 
lion, he published several books in defence of it, vNhith 
exposed liiin to tlie resentment of a different pans . He 
entered particularly itito the '-ontroversy with Dr. .Moma- 
gue, afterwards bisliop of C'hicbester, whose work entitled 

Appeilo Cacsareio” met with a host of opponents, oa ac- 
count of its Ican.ng towards Arminianisin and poperv. 
Wotton did not long survive this performance. a 

man acknowledged by all parties to be learned and able, 
it does not aj)|)ear lie had any other preferment than the 
lectureship of Allhallows, where, according to the register, 
he was hurietl Dec. I 1, !n2« . 

His Nsriting> are, 1. ** An answer to a popish |jani[)lilct, 
&c. entitled ‘ Certain Aiiicles,’ i^c.” l^ond. 4to. 

2. “ A defence of Mr. Perkois’ booke called A Keformed 
Catbolike, i^c.” ibid. 1606, 4to. .'L ‘‘The iryal of the 
Roman Clergy’s title lo the ('hurcb,” ibid. ln()8, 4to. 4. 

“ Sermons on part of c\\i\ • first of St. John’s Gospel,” 

ibid. 1609, 4io. 5. ** Run liom Rome; or, The necessity 
of sef'arating from tliat Churcti,” ibid. 1624, 4to. 6. “ 
reconciliatione peccatoris, &c ” Basil. 1624, 410 . 7. ‘‘ Mi 

answer to a book, entitled Appello Caesarem, written hy 
Mn Richard Mfuii ague,*’ ibid. 1626 . 8. “ I’he art ol 

Logick,” ibid. 1626, 8vo, This is an English iransladon 
of Ramus's logic, made by his son, and with a dedicatio‘^ 
by onr autnor. This son, Samuel, who died in 16 H 0 , 
rector of Easf and VVest Wretham in Norfolk. ' 

» Ward’* Grcthaoi ProffMori.— Harwood’* .Vluninj Ktooense*, pI * 
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WOTTON (Edward), an eminent physician, celebrated 
by Leland in his “ Encomia,” by the name of Ododunus, 
was the son of Rit hard Wotton, superior beadle of divinity 
in the university of Oxford, and was born there in 1492, 
and educated at the school near Magdalen -col lege, of 
^hich college he became demy^ and took a bachelor’s de- 
ree in 1513. Bisliop Et*x, founder of Corpus Christi col- 
/ge, was his patron, by whose interest he was appointed 
Mils conipav and Greek Itcturer of that new foundation, 
diivi ('(intinned there till 1520, when lie obtained leave to 
travel into Italy lor three years. It appears that he studied 
physic on the continent, for be hail a doctor’s degree con- 
ferred upon him at Padua. After his return he re.sumed 
his lectureship, and was incorpor acd do( tor of physic to- 
wards the end of 1525. He became very eminent in his 
profession, first about Oxford, and then in London ; and 
was a member of file colie:^e of piiy.^iciaiis, and phy- 
i( ian to H(*nr> \ III. He died October 5, 1355, and 
lies buried in St. Alban’s church, London. He was the 
first of our Efiglish physicians who particularly applied 
to the study of natural liistory. He made himself fa- 
mous at home and abroad by bis book, entitled “ l)e 
Diddrentiis Animaiimo, lib X.” Paris, 1 552 ; on which 
Gcmum- and Posseviti have bc’stowed miicli praise. It was 
afier^'iirds considerably improved by Moufet in bis “ Mi- 
dnn rum Ammalium 'Ido aiimii,” Loud. IdH. vV'ottun left 
*ian\ children, of wiioni bis son Henry became also a pliy- 
sician of emiiumce. ’ 

W ()1 TON (Sir llt.vKY), an Englisliman, eminent for 
lei»rnii]g and politics, was descended Irom a gentleman’s 
fainiiv by both paremts, and was born at Bougluoii-liall in 
Kent, March 30, 1568. The Wottons were of no incon- 
siderable distinction, having possessed this lordship for 
nearly three centuries. Sir Edward Wotton, our states- 
man’s grandfather, was treasurer of Calais, and of the privy- 
conncil to king Henry VI 11. and was elder brother to the 
celebrated Dr. Nicholas Wotton, dean of Canterbury, the 
sul)ject of our next article. Sir Robert W .non, the fatlier 
oI these, was entrusted by king Edward JV with th< heu- 
tenancy of Gnisnes, and vvas ' night-porcer and comptrol- 
ler of Calais; where he died and lies buried. Sir Henry’s 
«lder brother, who vvas afterwards raiseU by king James I. 

* Ath. Ox. vol. 1.— Aikiirs Biog. Memoifs of Medicine. 
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to tlic peerage by the title of lord Wotton, wa^ in 
sent by queen Elizabeth ambassador to that monarch in 
Scotland ; and Dr. Robertson speaks of him, as “ a man, 
gay, well-bred, and entertaining ; who excelled in all the 
exercises, for which James had a passion, amused the 
young king by relating the adventures which he had met 
with, and the observations he had made during a long resi- 
dence in foreign countries; but under the veil of these su- 
perficial qualities,” Dr. Robertson adds, that he con- 
cealed a dangeroiis and intriguing spirit. He soon grew in 
favour with James, and while he was seemingly attentive 
only to pleasure and diversions, he acquired influence over 
the public councils, to a degree, which was indecent for 
strangers to possess.*’ 

Sir Henry was the only son of the second marriage of his 
father Thomas Wotton, esq. with Eleanora, daughter of 
sir William Finch, of Eastwell in Kent (ancestor to lord 
Winchelsea), and widow of Robert Morton, of the same 
county, esq. He was educated first under private tutors, 
and then sent to Winchester-school ; whence, in 1584, be 
was removed to New-coilego in Oxford. Here he was 
entered as a getiTlemari-coinmoner, and had his chamber 
in Hart-hall adjoining ; and, for his chainher-teilow, Ri- 
chard Baker, his countryman, alterwards a knight, and au- 
thor of the well known (’iironicle ” whicli goes by bis 
name. Wotton did not continue long tlierc, hut went to 
Queen’s-college, where lie betaine well versed in logic 
and pbdosophy *, and, being disimgni hed for his wit, was 
solicited to write a tragedy for j.riv.ico acting in that society. 
The name of it was 'Fancredti and Walton relates, 
that it waN so interwoven with j»eiiieiu*es, and for the me- 
thod and exact pers^ mating tuo-se humonrs, passions, anti 
dispositions, which he pronnsf»<l to repre'sent, so performed, 
that the gravest of the soen .y declared, lu* had in a slight 
employment given an early ami solid testimony of his fu- 
ture abilities.** In 1588 be supplicated the coriL'icgation 
of regents, that be might be admitted to ihe reading of any 
of the books of Aristotle’s lo,;jr, that is, be admitted to the 
degree of hactieb . of ai t:, ; hut “ whether he was admitted 
to that or any other degree doth not appear,” >ays Wood? 
‘^froui the university rc^gisiers;” although Walton tells us, 
that about his 20th year he proceeded master of arts, and 
at that time read in Latin three lectures dc oculo^ 
blessing of sigljt, which he illus;;rated by some beauti u 
passages and apt reflexions. 
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III 1539 he lost his father, and was left with no other 
provision than a rent-charge of 100 marks a-year. Soon 
after, he left Oxford, betook himself to travel, and went 
into France, Germany, and Italy. He stayed but one year 
in France, atui part of that at Geneva ; where he became 
acquainted with Beza and Isaac Casauboii Three years he 
spent in Germany, and five in Italy, where both in Rome, 
Venice, and Florence^ he cultivated acquaintance with the 
most eminent men for learning and all manner of fine arts; 
for painting, sculpture, chemistry, and architecture ; of all 
which he was an amateur and an excellent judge. After 
having spent nine years abroad, he returned to England 
highly accomplished, and with a great accumulation of 
knowledge of the countries through which he had passed. 
His wit and politeness so effectually recommended him to 
the earl of Essex that he first admitted him into his friend- 
shij), aftd afterwards made him one of his secretaries, the 
celebrated Mr Henry Cuff being the other. (See Cuff.) 
He personally attended all the councils and employments 
of the earl, and continued with him till he was apprehended 
for hij^U treason. Fearing now lest he tnigbt, from his inti- 
mate connexion, be involved in his patron’s ruin, he thought 
proper to ieiire, and was scarcely landed in France, when 
i)e heard iliai his master Essex was beheaded, and his 
friend Culf hanged. He proceeded to Florence, and was 
received into great confidence by the grand duke of Tus- 
cany. This pl.ice became the more agreeable to him, from 
his meetifig with signor Vietta, a gentleman of Venice, 
with wliom he had been formerly inumattdy acquainted, 
and who was now the grand duke’s secretary. It was dur- 
ing this reiieat that Mr. Wntton drew up his State of 
Christendom, or a most exact and curious disv!overy of 
many secret passages, and hidden inyienes of the times.” 
'Fhis was first printed, a thin fol. in 1657, and alierwards in 
1677, with a small alteration m the title. It was here also 
that the grand duke having interce|Hed letters which dis- 
covered a design to lake away the life of Jiinies VI. of 
Scotland, dispateiied Wotton thither to give him notice of 
tt. Wotton was on this account, as .veil as a cording to 
his instructions, to man ge thi> afian with all possible' se- 
crecy : and therefore, having parted from the duke, he 
took the name and language of an Italian ; aud to avoid 
the line of English intelligence and danger, he posted into 
Norway, and from that country to Scotland. He f(^und 
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the king at Stirling, and was admitted to liim under the 
name of Octavio Baldi. He delivered his message and hi$ 
letters to the king in Italian : then, stepping up and whis- 
pering to l)is majesty, he told him he was an Englishman, 
requested a more private conference with him, and that he 
might be concealed during his stay in Scotland. He spent 
about three months with the king, wiio was highly enter* 
tained with him, and then returned to Florence, where, 
after a few months, the news of queen Eiizabcth’s death, 
and of king James’s accession to the crown of England, 
arrivt d. 

Sir Henry Wotton then returned to England, ai\d, as it 
seems, not sooner than welcome, for king James, finding, 
among other officers of the late ipieen, sir Eduard, who 
was afterwards lord Wotton, asked him, “ if he knew one 
Henry Wotton, who had spent much time in foreign 
travel ?” Sir Edward replied, that “ he knew him well, and 
that he was his hrotlier.” Then the king asking, “Where 
he then was ?” was answered, “ at Ve/iice, or Florence; 
but would soon be at Paris.” The king ordered him to be 
sent for, and to be brought privately to liim ; which being 
done, the king took him into his arms, and saluted him by 
the name of Octavio Baldi. Then ite knighted him, and 
nominated him ambassador to the republic of Venice; 
ivhither Ite went, accompanied by sir Albertus Morion, liis 
nephew, who was his secretary, and Mr. William Bedol, 
a man of great learning and wisdom, and afterwards bisho|) 
of Kilmore in Ireland, who was his chaplain. He con- 
tinued many years in king James’s lavour, and indeed 
never entirely forfeited it, although he had once the mis- 
fortune to displease his majesty, by an apparently trifling 
circumstance. In proceeding as ambassa(h>r to V'enice, he 
passed through Germany, and staved some days at Augs- 
burg ; where, happening to spend a social evening with 
some ingenious and learned njen, wlnan he had before 
known in Ids travels, one Christopher F‘ecamore requested 
him to write some sentence in Ids Album, a paper book 
which the German gentry carry about with them 

for that purpose. Sir Henry W of ton, consenting to the 
motion, took occasion from some incidental discourse of 
the compafty, to write a definition of an ambassador in 
these words : ‘‘ l egatus est viv bonus peregre missus ad 
meiniendum lieipubl .ai* can., a:” which Walton says 
would have interpreted thus: “An ambassador is an honest 
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maw sent to lit abroad for the good of bis country.” The 
word he was the hinge on which this conceit turned, yet 
it was no conceit at ail in Latin, and therefore could not 
bear tlie construction sir Henry, according to Walion, 
wished to have put upon it: so that when the Album fell 
afterwards into the hands of Caspar Scioppius (See Sciop- 
Pius), he primed it in his famous book against king James, 
as a principle of the religion professed by that king, and 
his ambassador sir Henry Wotton ; and in Venice it was 
presently al'rer written in several glass windows, and spite- 
fully declared to be sir Henry’s. Tliis coming to the 
knowledge of king James, he apprehended it to be such an 
oversight, such weakness, or worse, that he expressed 
innch anger against him ; which caused sir Henry to write 
two apologies in Latin ; one to Velserus at Augsburg, which 
was dispersed into the cities of Germany, and another to 
the king “ de Gaspare Scioppio.” These gave such satis- 
faction that the king entirely forgave sir Henry, declaring 
|iiiblicly, that “ he liad commuted suihciently for a greater 
olfence,” 

After tliis embassy, he was sent twice more to Venice, 
once to the States of the United Provinces, twice to 
Charles Kmanuel duke of Savoy, once to the united princes 
of Upper (iermany ; also to the archduke Leopold, to the 
duke of Wiiiemherg, to the imperial cities of Strashurgk 
and Ulm, and \A<{ly to the empeiur Kerdinaiul II. He re- 
turned to pjigland the year before king .lames died ; and 
hroui'ht with iiim many servant'^, of which some were Ger- 
mail aiul Italian artists, and who became rather burthensome 
to Inin ; for notw ubstanding the many public s<*rvices in 
whu ii he had heeu employed, lie had by no means im- 
proved ins private fortune, vvlin h was also impaired by his 
lihprahty and vvant of oetonomy. As some recompense, 
winch may at first ap])car ratlu*r a singular one for a man 
who had spent his days as a eounit r and ami)assador, he 
was in 1623 appointed provost «/i Kiou-ct>l lege. But in 
hict this situation was verv agrecalde to him, for he was 
now tlcsirous of reining from the hustle of lile, and passing 
the evening of his days in simlious pursuits. W hoever 
peruses his “ Kt-mains,” iniisi perceive that lie luni much 
n( the literary eharacter, and finding now that the statutes 
nl tin? college requirv d the provost u ’'c, in holy orders, 
ne was ordained deacon, ami scjmiuh! i ' begin a levv lile. 
His usual course ih)w was, after his c* siomary public de- 
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votions, to retire into his study, and there daily spend 
some hours in reading the Bible, and works of divinity, 
closing those studies with a private prayer. His afternoons 
be spent partly in philosophical studies, and partly in con- 
versation with his friends, or in some recreation, particu- 
larly angling. His seniimenis and temper during his lat- 
ter days will best appear by what he said, on one occasion, 
when visited by the learned John Hales, then a fellow of Eton. 

I have in my passage to my grave met vvitli most of those 
joys of which a discursive soul is capable ; and tiave been 
entertained with more inferior pleasures than the souls of 
men are usually made partakers of. Nevertheless, in this 
voyage 1 have not always floated on the calm sea of con- 
tent ; hut have often met with cross winds and storms, and 
with many troubles of mind and temptations to evil And 
yet though I have been, and am a man compassed about 
with human frailties, Almighty God has by his grace pre- 
vented mef om making shipwreck of faith and a good con- 
science; the thought of which is now the joy of my heart, 
and I most humbly praise him for it. And I humbly ac- 
knowledge, that it was not myself, but he tliat iiath kept 
me to this great age, and let liim take the glory of his great 
mercy. And, my dear friend, I now .see that I draw near 
my harbour of death ; that harbour will secure me from all 
the future stoims and waves of this restless work! ; and I 
praise God I am willing to leave it, and expect a better; 
that world wherein dwelleth righteousness ; and I long 
for it.” 

Sir Henry Wotton died in Decembt >r ami was bu- 

ried in the chapel belonging to the college. In his will he 
appointed this epitaph to be put over his grave : “ Hic 
jacet hnjus sente ntiic primus aucior, Disputandi Pruritus 
Ecclesia^ Scabies, Nomen al'a< qua-’c that is, ‘‘ Here 
lies the first author of this sentence : ‘ Tlic iicli of disputa- 
tion is the scab of the cnnrcii.’ Seek his name el.sewhere.” 

Sir Henry Wotton was a mun of eminent learning and 
abilities, and greatly ester ned by his contemporaries. His 
knowledge was very exu n . ..ml his taste perhaps notiin 
ferior to that of any man of hi> time. Among other prools 
of it, be was among the first who were delighted w ith Mil- 
ton’s mask of Coinus; and although Mr Warton has pro- 
nounced him to be ‘*ofi the whole a mixed and desultory 
character,” he has .ound an able defender in a living 
thor ot equal ia^le and judgment, who observes on Mr- 
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Warton’s expression, that ^^this in a strict sense may be 
true, but surely not in the way of censure. He mingled 
tlie character of an active statesman with that of a recluse 
scholar; and he wandered from the crooked and thorny 
intrigues of diplomacy into the flowery paths of the muses. 
But is it not high praise to have been thus desultory 
The same writer says of sir Henry as a poet, It may be 
true, that sir Henryks genius was not suited to the higher 
conceptions of Milton. His mind was subtle and elegant 
rather than sublime. In truth the habits of a diplomatist, 
and of a great poet, are altogether incompatible,'' but 
for moral and didactic poetry, the experience of a states- 
man does not disqualify him,’’ and of this species, sir 
Henry has left some exquisite specimens. He seems to 
have lived in a perpetual struggle between bis curiosity 
respecting the \\orld, fomented by his ambition, and bis 
love of books, contemplation, and quiet. His letters to 
sir Kdinuncl Bacon, who married his niece, prove his strong 
family affections. His heart appears to have been moulded 
with a high degree of moral tenderness. This, both the 
sentiments attributed to him by Walton, and the cast of 
his poems, sufticicnily evince. 

He was a great enemy to wrangling and disputes about 
religion ; and used to cut inquiries short by witticisms. 
To one who asked him, “ Whether a Papist n^ay be saved ?” 
be replied, “ V<jii may be saved without knowing that: 
look to yoursellV' 'To another, who was railing at the 
papists vvitli more zeal than knowledge, lie gave this ad- 
vice: “ Pray, Sir, forbear, till you have studied the points 
better ; for, the wise Italians have this proverb, ‘ He that 
nnderstaiuls amiss concludes worse and beware of think- 
ing, that, the farther you go from tlie church of Home, 
the nearer you are to God.” One or two more of his bon^ 
mots are pre.served. A pleasant priest of his acquaintance 
at Rome invited him one evening to hear their vesper- 
music, ^nd seeing him standing in an obscure corner oi 
the church, sent a boy to him with tliis question, writ upon 
a scrap of paper, “Where was your religion to be found 
before Luilier f” 'To which sir Henry sent back under- 
written, “ Where yours is not to be found, in the written 
word of God.” Another evening, sir Henry sent a boy ot 
the choir with this question to his ^ iend : “ Do you be- 
lieve those many thousands of poor Cuiistians v unued w1k^» 
were excommunicated hecaasc the nope and the duke oi 
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Venice could not agree about their temporalities ?” To 
which the priest underwrit in French, ‘‘ Excusez moi, 
Monsieur ” 

Sir Henry Wotton had proposed, after he was settled at 
Eton, to write the “ l ife ot IVIardn Liiiher,” and in it 
The History of the Iteioniuuioii,” as it was carried on in 
Germany He had made some progress in tliis work, when 
Charles I. prevailed with him to lay that aside, and to apjily 
himself to the v\ritingof a history of England He pro- 
ceeded to sketch out some short . haracters as materials, 
which are i • tos Reliquiae,'* but proceeded no farther. 
His vvork^ separately or collectively published were, I. 
Epistola de Caspare Scioppio,” Amberg. 1613, 8vo. 2. 
Epistola ad Marcum Velserum duumvirum Augiistae Vin- 
delic ann. 1612.” 3. “ I’he Elements of Architecture,” 

Lond. 1624, 4to, a treatise still held in estimation. It was 
translat< d into Latin, and annexed to tlio works of Vitru- 
vius, and to Frcart's Parallel of the ancient architecture 
with the modern.” 4. “ Plausus et Vota ad regem e Sco- 
tia reducem,” Lond. 1633, small folio, reprinted in Lain- 
phire’s “ Monarcliia Britannica,” Oxford, 1681, 8vo. o. 

Parallel b tween Robert earl ot Ks'-^cx and George late 
duke of Bucks,” l.ondon, 1641, 4to, not remarkable for 
the judgment displayed. There were scarcely any paral- 
lelisms ill the two characters. 6. “ Sliort View of the 
life and dcathof George Duke of Bucks,” London, 1642, 4to. 

7. ” Difference and disparity hetween the estates and con- 
ditions ot George iluke of Bucks anil Rohert earl of Essex.” 

8. “ Charai'ters of, and observations on some kings of Eng- 

land.” 9. “ I’he eleciion of the new duke of V enice after 
the deatli of Giovanni Bcinbo.” 10. ‘‘Philosophical Sur- 
v'ey of Ldiicaiion, or moral Architecture M. “Apho- 
risms of Ldncation ” 12. “ Th^ gre t Action between 

Pompev and Ca‘^ar extracted out of ihe Roman and Greek 
writers.” 13. “ Meditations on the 22d chapter of Gene- 
sis.” 14. “ Meditations on Christmas day.” 15. “ Let- 
ters to and cliaracters ot cerMin porsouiigcs.” 16. “ V^arious 
Po» ms.” All or most of thc>c o.^ces are published toge- 
ther in a volume entitled “Rcliquiu* Wottoniaiue,” at Lon- 
don, 1651, 1654, 1672, and I6")5, in 8vo. 17. ” Letters 
to sir Edmund Bacon,” London, 1661, 8vo, reprinted with 
some edition.s o* “ Rtdlqniae H Autonianye.” 18. “Letters 
to ilie L' rd 7onch,” ;nmied at the end of “ Heii(|uiie Wot- 
r nianx” in the edition of 1685. 19. “ Tlie Stale of Chns-' 
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tendoni ; or a more exact and curious discovery of many 
secret passages and hidden mysteries of the times,” Lon- 
don, 1657, tolio, reprinted at London in 1667, folio, with 
this title ; “The State of Christendom, giving a oerfect 
and exact discovery of many political intrigue>i anu secret 
mysteries of state practised in most of the courts of Luro[)e, 
with an account of their several claims, interests, and pre- 
tensions.” 20. He hath also several letters to George 
duke of Bucks in the “ Cabala, Mysteries of State,” Lon- 
don, 1654, 4to, and in “ Cabala, or Scrinia sacra,” London, 
1663, folio. 21. “Journal of his Embassies to Venice,” 
a manuscript fairly written, formerly in the library of Ed- 
ward lord Conway. 22. “I’hree propositions to the Count 
trAngosciola in matter of duel, comprehending (as it seems) 
the liiiitude of that subject ;” a manuscript some time in 
the library of Ualph Sheldon, esq. ; and since in that of 
the college of arms.‘ 

W(JT TON (NicfiOLAs), an eminent statesman and dean 
ot Canterbury, was, as we have already noticed, grand 
uncle to the preceding sir Henry. He was the fourth son 
ut sir Robert Wotton, kni. by Anne Belknapp, daughter of 
sir Henry Belkna|)p, knt. and was born about 1497. He 
was educated in the tnuversiiy of Oxford, where he studieii 
the canon and civil law, his skill in which recommended 
him to tlie notice of TmiNtall, bishop of London, to whom 
he became olHcuil in 1328, being at tluu time doctor of 
laws. Having entered into the church, he was collated by 
archbishop Warham to the rectory of Ivychurch in the 
county of Kent. But this benefice be resigned in 1555, 
reserving to liimself a pension of twenty-lwo marks, one 
third of its reputed value, during bis life. He continued 
to act as a civilian ; and in 1 5 >6, when sentence was pro- 
nounced upon Anne Buleyn, he appeared in court as her 
proctor. 

In 1538 archbishop Cranmer constituted him commissary 
ni his facilities for the term of his natural life. Ai);)Ut the 
same time he became chaplain to the kinu, who in 1332 
tiorninated him to the aixluleaconrs of Gloucester, then 
vacant by the promotion of archdeacon Bell to tlie see ot 
Worcester. His next promotion was to the deanery of 
f-anterbury in 1541 ; in addition to which he obtained in 

* hife by WaIiou. — BiOf;. Biit. — l.ilis * v I'^ic • v LUy ’i the Bib.i ;- 
V »1, li -—BurnciS f Ue<ic' Al*juiiii '.t'w»neuic:>. — 
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1544 the deanerj of York, and was the only person who 
ever possessed at the same time the deaneries of the two 
metropolitan churches. In 1 545 he was presented to the 
prebend of Osbaldwick in York cathedral. In 1553 he re- 
signed the archdeaconry of Gloucester, and was presenteci 
in 1 557 to the treasuryship of the church of Exeter, which 
be also relinquished the succeeding year. 

Such were the appointments which VVotton obtained, 
but in 1539 he had refused a bishopric, and it is said that 
he refused the see of Canterbury, so that whatever In- 
might be as a courtier, be was an unambitious ecclesiastic. 
His talents indeed were better suited to political negocia- 
tion, and accordingly he was often employed on foreign 
embassies. His first service abroad is thought to have been 
his embassy to Cieves in 1559, in order to carry on the 
treaty of marriage between Henry and the lady Anne ; and 
it fell to his lot afterwards to acquaint the duke of Cieves 
with Henry's repudiation of his sister. In 154G he was one 
of the commissioners who met at Campc, a small place be- 
tween Ardres and Guisnes, in order to ncgociate peace 
between England, Scotland, and France. In September fol- 
lowing he obtained the royal dispensation for non-residenc e 
on his preferments, being then the king’s ambassacici in 
France, and was there at the death of Ilenr)*, by whose 
will he was appointed one of the executors to whom, durin;^ 
the minority of bis son Fldward VI. he entrusted tlu' go- 
vernment of the kingdom. 

During the reign of Edward, the abdiiios of Wotten were 
exercised not only abroad, but also in his own country ; lo 
he held, for a short time, the distinguished oflice of prin- 
cipal secretary of state, to which he was appointed in 
1549, br.i resigned it in 1550 to Cec.I. He was or: e ol 
the council who, on Oct. 6, 15-?'), seceded from the pro- 
tector, and who addressed a r.iemorial to the young king ofi 
the encroachmer'.ts of that unfortunate nobleman. In 1531, 
he w'as sent ambassador to the emperor, in order to 
that no absolute assurance imd (»ver been made to the lady 
Mary, in respect to the excici'ic <>f her religion, but that 
only a temporary connivance had been granted under v,)c 
hope of her amendment. Mary had been threatened, r.s 
well as pressed, on the point of conformity, and she did rioi 
fail to represent in most «*fj.ious lights tiiesc procerdirj rs 
to her kinsman Clnuies, wiio, by liis andjassador, rernuu- 
strated to the Ftigli^h coutt on her hclndl, and 
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prevailed upon by hi« council, sent Wotton to continue a 
good correspondence with his imperial majesty. At the 
death of Edward, Wotton, sir William Pickeriiif^, and sir 
Thomas Chaloiier, were ambassadors in France, whence 
they wrote to Mary on her accession to the throne, acknow* 
ledging her queen, and ceasing to act any further in their 
public character. But in this capacity she thought proper 
10 continue Wotton, with whom she joined sir Anthony St. 
Leger. 

From France the dean is said to have written to the queen 
in 1553, on the following subject. He drtamtd that his 
nephew Thomas Wotton was inclined to be a party in such 
a project, as, if he were not suddenly prevented, would 
turn out both to the loss of his life, and the ruin of his fa- 
jnily. Accordingly he resolved to use such a preventive, 
as might be of no inconvenience either to himself or his 
nephew. He therefore wrote to Mary, requesting that his 
nephew might be sent for out of Kent, and that he might 
l>e interrogated by the lords of the council in some such 
feigned speeches, as would give a colour to his commit- 
ment to a Heaiided, that he would ac- 
quaint her majesty with the true reason of his request, 
when he should next become so happy as to see and speak 
to her. It was accordingly done as he desired, but whe- 
ther he gave her majesty the true reason,’' we are not 
itiformed. '^Fhe subject dwelling much on the dean’s mind, 
he might have had a dreamy yet the whole was probably an 
ingenious j)recauii()n to prevent his nephew from being in- 
volved in Wyat’s rebellion (which broke out soon after}, 
iud which he was afraid might be the case, from ihe ancient 
Iriendsbip that had subsisted between the families of Wot- 
ton and Wyat. 

The last important service Woitou performed in the 
reign of queen Mary was in 1557, when he delected the 
rebellious plot of Thomas Stafford, the consequence of 
which wa''. Stafford’s defeat and execution, and a declara- 
tion of war against France. At the queen’s death he was 
acting as one of the commissioners to treat of a peace be- 
tween England, Spain, and France, and in this station 
^pieen Elistabeth retained him (having also appointed him 
a privy. counsellor), and after much ncgoclanon peace was 
concluded at Chateau-Cambresis April I55P He was 
afterwards commissioned with lord Howard and f r Nicho- 
las Thro ^morton m rocetve from tlif K'encli ku»^ ilie con- 
*”'iua’ioM of ilie ireul^ . 
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This peace, however, was of short duration. The am- 
bitious proceedings of the French court in 1559, and the 
success of their arms against the Scotch protestants, were 
sufficient to excite the vigilance of Elizabeth. Her indig* 
nation at' the claim of Mary (queen of Scots) to the Eng- 
lish crown, a claim which the French hoped to establish, 
and the declining affairs of the reformers who solicited her 
assistance, at length determined her to send a powerful 
force to Scotlanil. In the event of this quarrel the French 
were obliged to capitulate, and commissioners were ap- 
pointed to treat of peace. Those on the part of England 
were dean Wotton and sir William Cecil ; on that of 
France, Mouluc bisho|) of Valence, and the Sicur de Ran- 
dan. 7"hc interests of the English and French courts were 
soon adjusted ; but to a formal treaty with the Scots, the 
French ambassador considered it derogatory from the dig- 
nity of their sovereigit to accede. The redress of their 
grievances was, however, granted in the name ol Francis 
and Mary, and accepted by the Scots, as an act of royal 
indulgence. And whatever concessions they obtuintMl, 
whether in respect to their personal safety, or their |>ul)li(‘ 
demands, the French ambas>adors agreed to insert in tlie 
treaty witli Elizabeth; so that they were sanctioned, though 
not with the name, yet with all the security of the most so- 
lenin negociation. The treaty was signed at Edinburgh, 
July 6, 1.560. 

The public services of Wotton were afterwai iis empiojc^l 
in regard to the trade of the English merchants, who liaJ 
been ill-treated not only in Spain, but mcjre pariicniarly in 
the Netherlands, upon pretence of civil ditlerences, hut in 
fact out of hatred to the [jrot 'itant religion. 'i'lie\* there- 
fore reiii )vcd their mart to Embden in East Friesland. But 
Guzman de Sylva (canon of I'olcdo), then the Spanish am- 
bassador in England, endeavoured to compose tliese (infe- 
rences, which he found materially to alfect ilie interests of 
the Netherlands. At icngih Kii/abeih, and the duchess ul 
Parma, regent of the Low ' nntries, exchanged in Dec. 
1564, a mutual agreement, !.'y whicli the commerce be- 
tween the two countries was restored, and viscount Mon- 
tague, dean Wotton, and Dr. Haddon, were sent commis- 
sioners to Bruges in order to a lull discussion of the subject. 
But, in the follnwire year, "lie iionhies in the Netherlands 
put a to tin u farther conference, after it had been 
agreed, that there should be an open iradcj till one 
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denounced war against the other; and in that case, the 
merchants should have forty days notice to dispose of them* 
selves and their effects. 

This was probably the last employment of the dean, 
whicli indeed he did not long survive. He died at his 
bouse in Warwick-latie, Jan. 2 5, 15G6, aged about seventy, 
and was interred in Caiuerhury cathedral, in the chapel of 
the Holy 'rrinity, where is a beautiful and much admired 
monument, part, if not the whole of which, was e.xecutetl 
at Rome. He represented kneeling at his devotions; 
the head is said to have been carved by his own order, while 
living. Over his figure is a very long Latin inscription, 
containing many particulars of his life. As he died un* 
iiiarricd, he left his nephew 'I'homas W'otton his heir. 

The dean’s life, we have seen, was chiefiy devoted to 
political aifairs, yet he was not wholly unemployed as a 
divine. In 13:W, the more learned ecclesiastics of iliat 
periotl were callcil together in order to the composition of 
the book entitled “ 'I'he goilly and pious institution of a 
Christian man among ilusevvas Dr. WOttun. I'o their 
discussion atul jiulgnuMit many of the pviticipal points of 
religion weia* snlmutted. f rom his compliance under the 
tlilfering reigns ot Henry, fMward, .Mary, and Llizabeih, 
he has been conclud(?d to he a time-server, and a man of 
1)0 decided religions principle; and he certainly is rather 
to be consiilcri‘d as a politician than an ecclesiastic, for it 
uas ill ilu* former character principally that his services 
''ere rcvpiireil \)y his respective sovereigns. His learning 
is said to have been profound and extensive, and to have 
been displaved to the greatest advantage in the force of 
his arguments, and in the easiness of ids elocution. In 
council his senliiiieiiis wvie delivered with admirable dis- 
cretion, and maintained vvitli iiiidannted resolution. 'The 
vigilance of his political coiultu t, both at homo and abroad, 
'listinguisiheil him as an exemplarv statesman ; and the fa- 
cility with which he could di>cnss the merits of a cause 
(Ins nieilmd being exact, and liis memory tenacious), 
iirarkcd him ns an acute civilian. His knowledge oT trade 
and commerce was no less conspicmnis, and in an ac- 
iiuaiiitanre with the polity of nations Ju* was inferior to 
uoiie. To the greatness of liis characif i Holinshed and 
biimden have bcqueatheil their lestinH.eics ; anu Henry 
is said to have thus addressed lent, when Uc was 
^bout to depart on an embassy, “ Si**, ' have sent a head 
VoL. XXXII. X 
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by Cromwell, a p/n*se by Wolsey, a srcwd by Braiulon, and 
I must now send the /aii) by you to treat with enemies.” * 
WOTTON (William), an Knglisli divine of uncommon 
parts and le«unii)g, was the son of Mr. Henry Wotton, 
rector of Wrenihaui, in Suffolk, a man of c*onsi(leral)fe 
learning also, and well skilled in the Oriental tongues. He 
was born at Wrenlham the I3ili of August, 1666, and was 
eilucated by his hitlier. lie discovered a most ext inor- 
dinary genius for learning languages ; and, though what is 
related of him upon this head may appear wonderful, yet 
it is so well altered that we know not liow to refuse it 
creilit. Sir l^hilip Skippon, who lived at Wreulham, in a 
letter to Mr. John Ray, Sept. IS, 1671, writes thus of him; 
** I shall somewhat surprise you with what 1 have seen in a 
little boy, William Wotton, five years old tlie last month, 
the son of Mr. Wotton, minister of this parish, who hath 
instructed his child within the last three quarters of a year 
in the reading the Latin, Grec^k, and Hebrew languages, 
which he can read almost as well as English ; and that 
tongue he could read at four years and three months old 
as well as most lads of twice his age. I could send you 
inany particulars about liis rendering chapters anti psalms 
out of tlie three learned languages into English,” &c. 
Among sir Piiilip’s papers was found a draught of a longer 
letter to Mr. Ray, in which the^e farther particulars are 
added to the above: He is not yet able to |)drse any 

language, but what be perforins in turning ihe tliree 
learned tongues into Fjiglisli is done by strcMigtb of me- 
mory; so that lie is ready to mistake when some vvoriis ol 
different signification liave near the same sound. His father 
hath tanglu him by no rules, but only uses tlie child's me- 
mory in renuMiihering words : some other chihiven of hi> 
age seem lo have as gr>o(l p fancy and as quick apprehen- 
sion.” He was admitted of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, in 
April 1676, some months before he ^'as ten j ears old; and 
upon his admisMioh Hr. .lolm Kachard, then master of the 
college, gave him this r. .. u l able lesiiniony : Gulidinus 
lVo(Umn:i i)ijra (Ucem annos vic JIummen do G > otiose- 

cund^s. His progress in learning was an.'^werahle to the ex- 
pectations conceived of bitii ; and Dr. Dupori, the master 
of Magdalen -college, and dean of Peterborough, has de- 
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scribed it in an elegant copy of verses ; In Gulielmum 
Wottonuin stupendi ingenii et incomparabilis spei puerum 
vixduin duodecim annoium.’* He then goes on to cele- 
brate his skill in the languages, not only in the Greek and 
Latin* which he understood perfectly, but also in the He- 
brew, Arabic, Syriac, Chaldee; his skill too in arts and 
sciences, in geography, logic, philosophy, mathematicsi 
chronology. 

In I67i> he took the degree of B. A. when he was but 
twelve years and five months old ; and, the winter follow- 
ing, was invited to London by Dr. Gilbert Burnet, then 
preacher at the Rolls, who introduced him to almost all the 
learned; and among the rest to Dr. William Lloyd, bishop 
of St. Asaph, who was so highly pleased with him, that he 
took him as an assistant in making the catalogue of his li- 
brary, and carried him the summer following to St. Asaph. 
Upon his return, Dr. Turner, afterwards bishop of Kly, 
procured him by his interest a fellowship in St. John’s col- 
cge, where he took his degree of M.A, in 1683, and in 
1691 he commenced bachelor of divinity. The same year 
bishop Lloyd gave him ihe sinecure of Llaiulrillo, in Den* 
bighshire. He was afterwards made cliaplain to the eurl of 
Nottingham, then secretary of state, who in 1693 [)resente(l 
liiin to the rectory of Middleton Keynes, in Buckingham* 
shire. In I69i he pulilished “ Hefiections upon Ancient 
and modern Learning and dedicated his hook to his pa- 
tron the earl of Nottingham. To settle the bounds of all 
brunches of literature, and all arts and sciences, as they 
have been extended by both ancients and moderns, and 
thus to make a comparison between each, was a work too 
vust, one should think, for any one man, even for a whole 
life spent in study ; yet it was executed with very consi- 
df'idble ability by Mr. Wottoii at twenty- eight years of 
; and if it did involve him somewhat in the controversy 
between Boyle and Bentley, that was rather owing to his 
Connections' with Beiulev, whose “ Dissertations upon Plia- 
iaris,” &c. were printed at the end of the 2d edition of his 
book in 1697, than to any intermeddling of his own. Boyle 
birnself acknowledged that “Mr. Wotton is modest »aiul 
speaks geiierallv with respect of tliose he dilTers 
bom, and with a due distrust of his ovvn opinion. His 
book has a vein ot learning running through it, whci * there 
no ostentation of it.” This and imirli more is true of 
Cotton’s performance; yet it must uti be dissembled, 
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lliat tljis, as it stands in Boyle’s book, appears to have 
been said rather for the sake of reHectiiig on Bentley than 
to commend W'otton. VV’otton suffered, as is well known, 
under the satirical pen of Swift; and this induced him to 
write “ A Defence of the Betlcciions upon Ancient and 
Modern Learning, in answer to the objections of sir Wi]. 
Jiam 'Femple and 011101 * 5 with ‘‘Observations upon tlio 
Tale of a Tub reprinted with a third corrected edition of 
the “Reflections,” c^c. in 170.5, Svo. He says that thi«i 

Tale is of a very irreligious natore, and a cru^le hatiter 
upon all that is esteemed as sacred among all sects and 
religions among men and his jndgmtMit of that famous 
piece ij» confirmed by that of Mr. Moyle, in the following 
]jaNsage : “ 1 have read t»ver the ‘ Tale of a Tub.’ I’licre 
is a good deal of wild wit in it, which pleases by its extra- 
vagance and nncommonness ; but I think it, upon ilic 
whole, the profanest piece of ribaldry which has appeared 
since the days of Rabelais, the great original of banter and 
ridicule.” 

His “ Refiections” were published, as already noticed, 
in l6yL In he published, in the “ IMiilosophiciil 

Transactions,” an “ Abstract” of Agosiino Scilla's book 
concerning marine bodies which are found petrified in se- 
veral |)laces at land ; and in a “ Vindication” of that 

abstract, which wa> .sul)ioiiK»d to Dr. John Arhmhnofs 
“ Examination of Dr. \V'oo<l\vard*s Account of ilie Dehure,’' 
&c. In 1701, be |)ul)lishcii “ 'I’he History of Rome truni 
the death of Antumnus Bins to the death of Severus Alex- 
ander,” in Svo. He paid gie/»t deference to the anthoritv 
«jf medals in illustrating this liisiorv, ami prefixed several 
tables of »ficni to iiis In^uk, t.ik^ ii chieflv from the collec- 
tions of \ngeloni, Mureil, and Vaillifit. "^riiis work was 
undertaken at tlic dircc tion of bishop Burnet, and intended 
for the Use of iiis lordsinp’.s ro\al pupil, the duke of Glou- 
cester, who, liowcver, <iid not live to see it finished, h 
was iheiefoie (icuiit aietl ro ilic bishop, to whom W'ottoii 
had been greatly obligcii in youth, and who allerw'urtis, 
in 170 5, gave him a prebend ut the church of Sali.'jhut'y* 
7’his historx was esteemed no irn'otisiderable performance • 
Al. Leibnitz iiiifiiciliately recommemied it to George Jl. k**' 
late majesty, iluii electoral prince tif Hanover; and it 
tbe hr^'t pii:ce of I* instory which he read iit 

language. 

In 17(^6 \\’otton preached a visitalioii-scroion, at 
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port-Pagnel in Bucks, against Tindal’s bookof The Rights 
ot' the Christian Church,’* and printed it. This was the 
tirst answer that was written to tiiat memorable perform- 
ance ; and it was also the first piec e which Wotton pnblisiied 
as a divitie. In 1707, archbishop Ternson presented him 
with tlie degree of doctor of divinity. In 1708 he drew 
np a short view of Dr. Hickes’s “ Thesaurus hut the ap- 
pendix and notes are Hickes’s own. In I7li the difficul- 
ties he was under in his private fortune, for he had not a 
|,-rain of oecofjoniy, obliged him to retire into South Wales, 
where, though he had much leisure, he had few lx)oks. 
Yet, being too active in his nature to be idle, he drew up, 
Ht the request of Browne VV'illis, esep who afterwards pub- 
lidied them, the “ Memoirs of the Cathedral Church of St. 
David,” in 1717, and of “ Laiuiaff” in 1719. Here he 
uho wrote his Miscellaneous discourses relating to the 
traditions and usages of the Scribes and Pharisees,” &c. 
which was printed 1718, in 2 vols. 8vo. Le Clerc tells us 
that “ great advantage may be made by reading the writ- 
ings of the Uahhins ; and that the public is highly obliged 
to Mr. Selden, fur instance, and to Dr. Liglufoot, for the 
assistances which they have drawn thence, and communi- 
cated to those who study the holy scripture. Those who 
do not read their works, which are not adapted to the ca- 
pacity of every person, will be greatly obliged to Dr. Wot- 
loii for the iiiiriuhiciion wdiicli he has given them into that 
kind of learning.” In 1719 he j)ublished a sermon upon 
Mark xiii. 32, to prove the divinity of the Son of God from 
Ins omniscience. 

After his return from Wales he preaclred a sermon in 
Welsh before the British Society in 17 22 ; and was, per- 
haps, the only Knglislunan who ever attempted to preach 
in that languiige. i'lie same year, his nccount of the life and 
"tilings of Mr.'riiontas Stanley was published at Kysenacli, 
“t the end ofSexvola Sammarthanus’s “ Klogia Galloriim.” 
h) 1723 he printed in the ‘‘ Bibliotheca I.ireraria” an account 
nlihe ‘‘Caernarvon Record,” a mamjscri[>t in the llarleiaii 
library. 'I'his manuscript is an account of several ancient 
Welsh tenures, and had some relation to the W'elsh laws, 
"hich he was busy in translating. Ho undertook that la- 
borious work at the instance of Wake, know D at the 
trouble of learning a new and very difficult language ’ ouUl 
no discouragemen t to Dr. Wotloii. It ^ as publislied in 
^730, under this tit^e, “Cysreithjcu Hywcl Dtia, ac erail; 
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ceu, Legds Wallicae Ecclesiasticie et Civile* Hoeli Boni, 
et aliorum Walliae principum, quas ex variis Codicibus 
Manuscriptts eruit, interpretatione Latina, notis et glossa- 
rio illustravit Gulielmus Wottonus,” in folio. But this was 
a posthumous work, for he died at Biixted, in Essex, Feb. 
13, 1726. He left a daughter, who was the wife of the 
late Mr. William Clarke, canon-rfsidentiary of Chichester. 
After bis death came out his ‘‘ Discourse concerning the 
Confusion of Languages at Babel,” 1730, 8vo ; as did the 
same year his Advice to a young Student, with a method 
of study for the four first years.” He was likewise the au- 
thor of five anonymous pamphlets : 1. A Letter to Euse- 
bia,” 1707. 2. “ The case of the present Convocation 

considered,” 1711. 3. ** Retlections on the present pos- 
ture of Aftairs, 17 12. 4. “ Observations on the State of 

the Nation,” 1713. 5. “ A Vindication of the Earl of Not* 
tingham,” 1714. 

What distinguished him from other men chiefly was his 
memory : his superiority seems to have lain in the strength 
of that faculty ; for, by never forgetting any thing, he 
became immensely learned and knowing; and, what is 
more, his learning (as one expresses it) was all in ready 
cash, which he was able to produce at sight. When he 
was very young be remembered the wliole of almost any 
discourse he had heard, and often surprised a preacher 
with repeating bis sermon to him. This first recommended 
him to bishop Lloyd, to whom be repeated one of his own 
sermons, ns Dr. Burnet had engageil that he should. But 
above all, he had great hunianity and friendliness of tem^ 
per. His time and abilities were at the service of any per- 
son who was making advances in real learning. The nar- 
rowness of a party-spirit never broke in upon any of his 
friendships ; bewa«* as zealous in recommending Dr. Hickes’s 
great work as if it had been bis own, and assisted Mr. 
Spinkes in his replie*^ to Mr. Collier in the controversy 
about the necessity of mi.:;»> ' wine and water in the sacra- 
ment, in 17 18 and 17U». He t as a great lover of ety- 
mology ; and Mr. Thwaites in his Saxon Grammar, takes 
notice of his skill and acuteness that way, which he was 
extremely well qualified for, by knowing most of the lan- 
guages from ^ast t'" west. Mr. John Chapman, chaplain 
to the a rc‘ 'bishop oi Canterbury (in Remarks upon the 
Letter to Dr. Waterland in relation to the natural account 
of Laiiguar^cs,’^ pag. 8, 9.) has done him the honour to 
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place him in a of great names after Bocliart, Wahoa, 
Vossitis, Scaliger, Dnret, Heinsius, Seltlen, &c. ail men 
of letters and tracers of languages. VVotton lived at a timd 
vvhen a man of learning would have been better preferred 
than lie was ; but it is supposed that some part of his con- 
duct, which was very exceptionable, prevented it.* 

WOUVKRMANS (Philip), an eminent artist of Hol- 
land, was born at Haerlein, in lo2(), and was the son of 
Paul VV^otiverrnans, a tolerable liistoi y-painter, of whom, 
however, he did not learn the principles of his art, but of 
John Wynants, an excellent painter of llaerlem. It does 
v.ot appear that he ever was in Italy, or ever quitted the 
city «f Haerlem ; thougii no man deserved more the eii- 
cour«geineut and protection of some powerful prince than 
he did. He U one instance, among a thousand, to prove 
that ofieniimes tl»e greatest merit remains without either 
rccom pence or honour. His works have ail the excellences 
we can wish ; high fmishing, correctness, agreeable com- 
position, and a taste fur colouring, joined with a force that 
Dp[)roaclu’s to the Caracci\s 'Fhe pieces he painted in 
his latter time have a grey or hlueish cast ; they are finished 
with too mucli labour, and his grounds look too much like 
vclv(ft : but those he did in his prime are free from these 
faults, ami erjiial in colouring aiul correctness to any thing 
Italy can produce. VV'ouvermans generally enriched his 
luuiscapes with huntings, halts, encampment of armies, 
and other subjects where horses naturally enter, vvhicli he 
designed be tter than any painter of his time : there are 
also some battles and attacks of villages by his hand. These 
beautiful works, wliich gained him great reputation, dkl 
not make him rich ; on the conirary, being charged with 
a ftumerous family, and but inditVerently paid for his work, 
be lived very meanly ; and, though be painted very quick, 
and was very laborious, had much ado to maintahi himself. 
Tbc misery of his condition determined him not to bring 
uj) any of liis children to painting. In his last hours, whicrfi 
happened at Haerlem in IL»SS, be burin a box filled with 
bis studies and designs ; saying, 1 have been so ill-paid 

^ Many of the best workn of Wou- horirs iiequally excellent,” &c. '‘Upon 
'^^Tinans were iu the gallery of the the wholei h* 's one of the few painte»« 
pfinco of Orange at the Hague. *• One in his way it such at 

the most remaTkalUe of them 'h U-i .' £*s nothu g t » be ^ishcc for.'* 

•>own by the name of the Hay.ca» ; >ir . oshua HeyncUu ’s Works, 

another ill which there » coacli amJ ■* il. H. p. 34J, &c. 

* Ocn. Diet.— Nichols’s Buwy#'r.—*i>v»ili’i Works. 
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for my labours, that I would not have those designs en- 
gage my son in so miserable a profession.’’ Different au- 
thors, however, ascribe the burning of his designs to dif- 
ferent motives. Some say it proceeded from his dislike to 
his brother Peter, being unwilling that he sliould reap the 
product of his labours; others allege that he intended to 
compel his son (if he should udlovv the profession) to seek 
out the knov\ ledge of nature from liis own industry, and 
not indolently depend on copying those designs ; and 
otlier w'ritors assign a less honourable motive, which seems 
to be unworthy of tlie genius of W'ouvermans, and equally 
unworthy of being perpetuated. 

Houbraken observes, that the works of Wouvermans and 
Bainboccio were continually placed in competition by the 
ablest judges of the art ; and the latter having painted a 
picture which was exceedingly admired, John De Witt 
prevailed on ^\'ouvcrmans to paint the same subject, which 
he executed in his usual elegant style. I'liese pictures 
being afterwards (’xhihited logetlier to the public, while 
both artists were present, De W’iti said (with a loud voice), 
‘‘ All our conuoissenis seem to prefer the works of these 
j)ainters who have siudii*d at Rome'; and observe only, 
liow far the w<uk of W ouvermans, who never saw Rome, 
surpasses the work of him who residetl there for several 
years!” 7 hat oi)S( rvation, which was ret eived with general 
applause, was thought to liavc had lot) violent an clfeci 
on the sj)irit.s of Bainboccio; and by maiyy it was imagined 
that it contributed to his luuimelv tleath. ‘ 

W'RAV (1)a.mi:i.), a man of laste and learning, was born 
Nov. 28, 1701, in the parish of St. Botolph, Aldersgate. 
His father, sir Daniel W ray, was a J.onJon citiisen, who 
resided in Little Britain, m ulf a t onsiderable fortune in 
trade (as a soap-builer), ani! pure hasetl an estate in Essex, 
near Ingatesiono, which tiis sou possessed after him. Sir 
Daniel served the ollite of sherilf for that county, and was 
kniglitecl in I7t;8 on pr^ 'icoting a loyal address to queen 
Anne. Ilis son was etluc.t^.d at ilie Charier-ln)use, and 
was .supposed in iTS.'i to liavc b^'cn the oldest survivor of 
any person odueated there. In 17 18 he went to (iuecn s 
college, Cambridge, as a fellow commoner. He took hi? 
degree of B. A . in 1722, after w hich he made the tour oi 
Jialv; accompanied jy John, carl of Morton, and Mr.Kinj> 

^ A)g/nviUe, V;.! III. — IMkingt )n.— Str J. 
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the son of lord chancellor King, who inherited his title. 
How long he remained abroad between 1722 and 1728 is 
not precisely ascertained, except by the fact that a cast in 
bronze, by Pozzo, was taken of his profile, in 172G, at 
lloiue. It had this inscription upon the reverse, ‘‘Nil ac- 
tum reputans, si cpiid snperesset agendum,” which line is 
said to have been a portrait of bis character, as he was in 
all his pursuits a uian of uncommon diligence and perse- 
verance. Alter his return from his travels, be became 
M. A. in l72vS, and was already so distinguished in |)hilo- 
sopliical allainmenis, that he was chosen a fellow of the 
Uoyal Society in March 1728-9. Me resided iiowcver ge- 
neially at ('anilnidge, though emigrating occasionally to 
l.ondon, till 17 8i*, or l7io, in which latter year, January 
1710-11, he was idecuid K. S. A. and was more habitually a 
resident in town. In I7;>7 commenced bis acquaintance 
and ir;eiuisbij) with t he nobU' family of ^ orke; and in 1743, 
i^Ir. Vorke, alterwanls earl of llardwicke, as teller of the 
oxchetpier, ap|jointed Mr. Wray iiis deputy teller, in which 
ollice lie continiied until 1782, when his great punctuality 
and oxactiK^ss in any Ijiisiness he undertook made the con- 
stant atteiulance ol the ollice tr()nl)lesoinc to liim. He was 
an excellent critic in the 1‘higlish Inngttage ; an accoin- 
plislied judge of polite literaiuie, of virtCi, and the fine 
arts; and deservmllv a nn inlier of most of our learned so- 
cieties ; he v\as also an elected trustee of the Britisli Mu- 
seum. He was one of the writers of the ‘‘Athenian Let- 
ters” pul)lislied by the earl of llardwicke; and in the first 
volume of the .Xrclnvologia, p. I2s, are printed “ Notes on 
the walls of aiuiciu Rome,” communicated l>y him in 173C; 
and “Extracts from dillVrcnt Letters from Home, giving an 
Account of the Discovery of a most beautiful Statue of Ve- 
ims, dug uj) there I7hl,” He died Dee. 29, 1783, in his 
cigluy-second year, iniieli regrcued by his surviving fiieiuls, 
to uliose esteem lie was eiuiiUnl by the many worthy and 
ingenious qualities wliieh he possessed. Those ol his heart 
weie as distinguished as those of his mind ; the rules of rc- 
ligion, ol virtue, and morality, liavmg regulaied his con- 
dtict troin the beginning to the end of his days. He was 
niarricd to a lady ol merit equal to his own, the daughter 
■ Dan el, estp of Kichmoiul. 'I'h .s lady died at Kich- 
niond, where Ml*. Wray had a hou^e, m Alay i 03. Mr. 
Wray left his library at her disposal ; -md she, knowing hi^ 
^^Uachmeni to the "Cbartcr-houH', nuulc the governors an 
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offer of it, which vvas thankfully accepted : and a room was 
fitted up for its reception, and it is placed under the care 
of the master, preacher, head schoolmaster, and a librarian. 
The public at large, and particularly the friends of Mr. 
\Vray, will soon be gratified by a memoir of him written by 
the late George Hardinge, esq. intcmdetl for insertion in 
Mr. Nichol>’s “Illustrations of Literature.” This memoir, 
of which fifty copies have already been printed for private 
distribution, abounds with interesting anecdotes and traits 
of character, and copious extracts from Mr. Wray’s corre- 
spondence, and two portrait.**, besides an engraving of the 
cam CO. ' 

A\’I{KN (Matthlw), a learned bishop of Ely, was de- 
scended of a very ancient f.imiU’, wliich came originally 
from Denmark. 11 is father, Francis, citizen and mercer 
of London, was the only son of Cuthbert Wren, of Monks- 
kirhy in W'arwickshire, second son of William Wren of 
Sherburne-house and of Billy-hali in the bishopric of Dur- 
ham : but the chief seat of the family was at Binchester ia 
that county. Our prelatt? was born in the parish of Si, Peter- 
cheap, I.ondon, Dec. 23, 158 ». Being a youth of promis- 
ing talents, he was much noticed while at school by bisfiop 
Andrews, who being chosen master of Pembrokc-hall ia 
Cambridge, procured his admi>si()n into that society June 
23, HiOI, and assisted liim in his studies afterwards, which 
he pursued with such success as to be chosen Greek scho- 
lar, and when he liad taken his batchelor’s degree was elected 
fellow of ilie college Nov. I*, ni05. He commenced M.A. 
in lf308, and having studied divinity was ordained deacon 
in Jan. and pric.st in Feb. 10 10. Being elected senior re- 
gent master in Oct. 10 1 1, he kept the pinlosophy act with 
great applause before king James in 1 0) I 4, aiul the year fol- 
lowing was appoifiled chaplain to l)ishop Andrews, and was 
presented the same year to the rectory of Teversham in 
C^imbridgeshire. In 1^21 he was made chaplain to prince 
(afterwartls king) Charles, wbnm ho attended in that office 
to Spain in 1023. After his return to England, lie was 
consulted by the bishops Andrews, Neilo, and Laud, as to 
what might be the prince’s scntiinenis towards the church 
of Fngiand, according to any observations be had betm able 
to make. His ansvve*' was, “I know my master’s learning 

* M*rnf»ir, as al>ove, a ropy of wliii.li wr have to acknowleelgf* /***‘^*’l^ * 

many owl* fo Mr. Nicholfc’s steady and friendly ■Ueolion lo 

woik, and to us t 'iior. 
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is not cquid to his father’s, yet I know his jiul^meiit is very- 
right : and as for his affections in the particular you point 
at (the support of the doctrine and discipline of the church) 

1 have more confidence of him than of his father, in whom 
you have seen better than I so much inconstancy in some 
particular cases.” Neile and Land examined him as to his 
grounds for this opinion, which he gave them at large; and 
after an hour’s discussion of the subject, Andrews, who had 
hitherto been silent, said, ‘‘ VV'ell, doctor, God send you 
may he a true prophet concerning yoitr master’s inclina- 
tion, which we arc glatl to hear from yon. I am sure I siiall 
he a true prophet; I shall he in my grave, and so shall you, 
my lord of Dm limn (Neile), but my lord of St. David’s (Lauclj 
and you, doctor, w'ill live to see the day, that your niastc;* 
will be put to it upon bis head and his crown, without he 
will forsake the support of the church.” 

In 1624, the rectory of Bingham in Nottinghamshire was 
conferreil upon Mr.W'ren, together with a stall in the church 
of Winchester. In July 1625 he was chosen master of Pc- 
terhouse, in Cainliridge, to which he became a great bene- 
iiictor, building a great part of the college, putting their 
writings and recorils into order, and especially contributing 
liberally, and procuring the contributions of others towards 
the beautirul chapel, which was completed and dedicated 
by him in It; 32. In July I62S ho was promoted to the dig- 
nity of dean of Windsor and VV’olverhaoipton. The same 
year he served the oitice of vice-chaticellor, and was made 
register of the garter. Wliile ho held this olfice, he com- 
posed in Latin, a comment upon the statutes of Henryk VI 11. 
respecting the order. This was published by Ansiis, in the 
“ Register of the most nobie order of the Garter.” Ash- 
mole had a high opinion of this work, and regretted that 
be bad not met with it before he had almost hnished his 
‘Mnstituiion of the order of the Garter.” 

In April* 1629, Mr. Wren was sworn a judge of die star- 
chamber for foreign causes. In 163J, he attended Charles 
h in his progress to Scotland, and he had some hand in coni- 
posing the ill-fated form of liturgy for that country. (Jn 
nis return home he was made clerk of the closet to liis ma- 
jesty, and was about the same time cr ited D. D. at Cam- 
bridge. In 1634 he was installed a prebendary ot West* 
ndnster, and the same yci.r promoted to the bishopric of 
Hereford, which he held only until the following year, 
^hen he was translated to the see of Norwich, in wb;ch he 
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sat two years and a lialf> and appears to have been very un- 
pbpular with the puritan party. Lord Clarendon informs 
us that he “ so passionately and warmly proceeded against 
the dissenting congregations, that many left the kingdom, 
to tlie lessening of the wealthy manufacture there of ker- 
seys and narrow cloths, and, which was worse, transporting 
that mystery into foreign parts.” But the author of the 
“ Parentalia” says, “that this desertion of the Norwich 
weavers was chiefly procured through the policy and ma- 
nagemeni of the Dutch, wlip, wanting tliat manufacture, 
(which was improvttl there to great j)errection) left no 
means unaltenjptcil to gain over ihest? weavers to settle in 
tlieir towns, with an assurance of full liberty of conscience, 
and greater ailva»)tagos and privileges than llicy had obtained 
in Eiml.uul ” 'This author eomiuends liis modesty and hii- 
inility, particularly ill never seeking preferment: hut he 
says too little of his zeal, which was Indeed, ardent and 
active. I iiis drew upon him the unjust imputation of po- 
pery. Nothing seems to have rendereii iiim more hattful 
and invidious to the parliameul, tlian Ids standing high ia 
the favour of iiis sovtueii^n. 

r> 

In lu'id he succ eeded JuNon, as <lt‘an of his map sty’s 
chapel, and in May wa^ translated i<) the hislioprio 

of Ely. He had not enjoyed this al)o\e two years, when in 
Dec. 1 G to, llic (li.y iii ter the impc'achmeiit of I. and, llanj|>~ 
ilen was sent by the Comniou-i with a message to the llouse 
ot l^eers, acquainting tli<;ir lortUhips that tin* Commons had 
received inlormalions of a very high nature against Mat- 
tiiew W ren, bishop of Ely, for setting up idolatry and su- 
perstition ill (.livers jilaces, and acting aome things of that 
nature in Iiis own person, anti also to signify, that because 
tliey hear of his endt.'avouri'.g to escaj>e out of the king- 
dom, sor.ic* course might iie takcMi fiis putting in secu- 
niy to be forthcoming, &c. 'Ihicdr lordships fixed his hail 
at 10,0(;0/. ; and this being given, he was impeached July >3, 
1641, of high crimes aud mi'. deineaiiours. 'I'hise wtre 
containec' in twenty-fVur ariich's, tlie sum total of which 
amounts to a zeal he shewe ' u enforcing the observances 
cf the tdiiirch. Against tliesc he composcfl a lotig and spi- 
rited defence, in consequence of which bis enemies declined 
trying him for his life, which tney commuted for an order 
to ke(?j) him in. prison in ihe l ower during tlicir pleasure. 

iiis laiited fu ‘ eigh ' t n ye o*:», during which he employed 
iiimsell* ch.vLy in study and in composing some ol hf^ 
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workii- He Imd offers of release from Cromwell, but he 
disdained the terms, which were an acknowledgment of 
the favour, ami submission to the usurper. When the re- 
storation drew nigh, he 'was released in March 16 5 ') ^ and 
returned to his palace at Ely in IGCO. In May lt3GI, he 
introduced to the cori vocation the form of prayer and 
thanksgiving which is still in use on May 2'J. In IGGrj he 
built a new chapel at Pembroke-hall, Cantbridge, at his 
own expence, atul settled an estate upon the college for 
the perpetual support of the building. 

Bishop Wren died at Kly-housc, London, April 24, 
1667 , in his eigluy-second year, and vv.is buried in Pem- 
broke-hall chapel. He was a man of unquestionable learn- 
ing, and sincere in his attachment to tlie doctrines and dis- 
cipline of the cluircb, of great cotirage in sullcring for bis 
principles, but of a most imolerant spirit. No prelate’s 
name occurs oltencr in the accounts of the prosecutions of 
tlie puritans. He resembled Lancl in many respects, and 
narrowly escaped liis fau‘. He distiugnished liimself by 
some publications ; as, i. “Increpatio Bar Jesu, sive Pole- 
luicie adsertiones locMinm a!i(|not Sacne Scriplurie ab im- 
po^luris pervi?r.sio:insn i(j Caiechosi Racoviana,’* l.ond. IGoU, 
iij 4io, and reprinted in the ninth vulnme of the “(’riiici 
Sacri.” 2. “ 'I'lio abandoning ot the Scuts Covenant, I G(U 
4t ) .'i. ‘M\pi>t()ht^ X'ariic ad Viros doclis'.imos particu- 

larly to (ierard .IdIiu V'o>sius. 4. 'Fwo “'‘ermons;” one 
])rimtMl in 1 G27, the other in IGG2. Dr Richardson made 
useof some of his MSS. m his De Pr(’>nlibns iVnoliiC.” * 
W'RLX (M.\ r rilKW), eldest son of the preceding, 
was born Ang. 20, !n2‘b at Ptuerdionse, (.hmibiidge, at 
willed) time bis father was master of that college. His br.st 
education was in that univiOsity, Ining avlniitted of Sr. 
Feter’s-college in wlience he removed to Oxford, 

where he was a student, not in a i oliege or hall, hnt in a 
private house, n.s he could luu conloini to the principles or 
practises of the persons who then had the goveunnent of 
the miiversiiy. At the reslorati^m he e!e<‘te 1 buige>s 
<d St. Micliael in ('oriivvail, in the parliament which licgan 
Mays, IGtil, and was appointed > cretary to tiie earl of 
Claremhm, lonl high chancellor of I'.nglami, who visiting 
the university of Oxford, of which he was chancellor, in 
‘^cpt. IGGl, Mr. Wren was there created master of arts. 


* \Via»r> rau’ii- o.u. — lii'' t-iil. 
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He was one of the first iiieiribers of the Koval Society, 
when they began their weekly meetings at London, iti 
IGGO. After the fall of his patron, the earl of Clarendon, 
lie became secretary to James duke of York, in whose ser- 
vice he continued till his death, June 1 1, 1G72, in the forty- 
third year of his age. He vvas interred in the same >au!t 
with his father, in the chapel of Pembroke- hall, Cambridge. 
He wrote, I. “Considerations on Mr. Harrington’s Com- 
mon wealth of Oceana, restrained to the first part of the 
preliminaries, London, I 667,” in 8vo. To this book is pre- 
fixed a long letter of our anihor to Dr. John W ilkins, war- 
den of W'adham-collcge in Oxford, who had desired him 
to give his judgment concerning Mr. Harrington’s “Oce- 
ana.” Harrington answered this work in llie first book of 
his “Prerogative of popular government,” 1638, 4io, in 
which he refiects on Mr. Wren as one of those virtuosi, who 
then met at Dr. Wilkins’s lodgings at W'ad ha m - college, 
the seminary of the Uoyal Society, and describes them as 
an assembly of men who “had an excellent taciikv of mag- 
nifying a louse, and diminishing a eoininonwealth.” Mr. 
^^Ven replied in 2. “Monarchy asserted; or, the State i)f 
Monarchical and Po])ular Government, in vindication ot 
the considerations on Mr. Harrington’s ‘Oceana,’ Loiidi-ii, 
16 59,” in 8vo. Harrington’s rejoinder was an incbceiit 
piece of bnifoonery, eniiih'd “ l^)lilieasler : or, a (’omical 
J)iscour-»e in answer to Mr. W ren’s book, entitled ‘ Mouar- 
rhy asserted, &c.’ ” IGj9, 4io. Sir Edward Hyde, after- 
wards earl of Clarendon, in a letter to Dr. John Larwick, 
dated at Brussels the 2jihof July, IG.VJ, and printed in the 
appendix to the doctor’s “ Life,” was very solicitous, that 
IMr. Wren should undertake a confutation of Hobbes’s “ Le- 
viathan “ I hope,” sa>s b *, “it is only modesty in Mr. 
W'ren, tl.at makes him pause upon undertaking the work 
you have recommended to him , for 1 dare swear, by what 
I iiavc seen of liiir, he is \cry equal to answer every part ut 
it : I mean, every part that retpiires an answer. Nor is 
ii:ere need of a profi >secl di\ine to vindicate the (.realar 
from making man a verier * asi than any of those ol the 
field, or to vindicate scripture !rrm his licentious interpre- 
tation. 1 dare say, he will find somewhat in Mr. Hobbes 
himself, I mean, in his former books, that contradicts vvhat 
he sets forth in this, in that part in which he lakes hini^ell 
to be most ex ct, h» helovr i philosophy. And sure there 
is •on ev/h Ine tr Aristotle and 'riillv, and to our nniver- 
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sivc^.j to free .them from liis reproaches; and it is high 
iiiDC, li what I hear be true, that some tutors read his Le- 
v:aihaii, instead of liie others, to their ])upils. Mr. Hobbes 
is my friend, yet I cannot absolve liim from the mis- 
chiefs he hath done to the kinjr, the church, the laws, and 
the nation ; and surely iIicmc should be enough to be said 
to the politics of that man, who, having resolved all reli- 
gion, wisdom, and honesty, into an implicit obedience to 
the l^-ws esiablishcd, writes a book of policy, which, I njay 
lie bolt! to say, must l)e, by the established laws of any 
kingdom or province in Kurope, condemned for impious 
ami seditious : and therefore it will he very hard if the 
fiuidamcntals of it he not overthrown. But 1 must ask 
holli yours ant! Mr. Wren’s pardon for enlarging so much, 
and antedating those animadversions he will make upon it.*’ 

Besides the above works, Mr. Wren wrote a kind of his- 
torical essay “On the origin and progress ol the revolutions 
ill KngJand,*’ printed in vol. 1. of Mr. Gutch's “ Collecta- 
nea Curiosa,” 1781, from a transcrijtt in the hand-writing 
oi’ archbishop Sancrolt. ‘ 

WllKN (('liitisTopnKK), a learned and illustrious Kng- 
lisli arcliitoct and mathematician, was nephew to bishep 
AVren, and the son ot ))r. Christopher Wren, who was fel- 
low of St. John’s college, Oxford, afterwards chaplain to 
Charles 1 . and rector ol Kuoyle in WiliNliire ; made dean 
of Windsor in and presented to the rectory of 

Hasely in O.xfordshire in 1088 ; and died at Blechindon, 
in the same county, ln6S, at the house of Mr. William 
HoKlcr, rector of that parish, who bad married bis daugh- 
ter. He was a man vvell skilled in all the branches of the 
inuihemalics, and bad a great hand in forming the genius 
of his only son Christopher. In Uie state papers of Ed- 
ward, earl of (Uarendon, vol. I. ji. JTO, is an estimate of a 
btiilding to be erected for lier majcsiy by dean Wren, lie 
did another important service lo his country. After the 
c^hapcl of St. George and the treasury belonging to it had 
keen plm^idered by the re[)ul)licahs, lie sedulously exerted 
biinself in recovering as many of the records as could he 
procured, and was so successful as to redt‘em the three re- 
gisters disiinguishevl by the names of (he Black, Blue, and 
Hod, which were carefully preserved by him till his death. 

* T)ict.--.Parf*ulalia— 'Ilircies Ilisf^. ijf tlK* i Sorit,l\ . — Cv'loS M?, 

Aihciw in Urit. Mus. 
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They were afterwards committed to the custody of his son, 
who, soon after the restoration, delivered them to Dr. 
Bruno llyves, dean of Windsor. 

His son Christopher, who is the subject of this article, 
was born at Knoyle Oct. 20, 1632 ; atij, while very young, 
discovered a surprising turn for learning, especially for the 
mathematics. He was sent to 0.\f(»r(l, and admitted a gen- 
tleman-comnioner at Wadhain college, at about fourteen 
years of age : and the advancements lie made there in 
mathematical kitowlodge, before ho was sixteen, were, as 
we learn from Ouglitred, very extraordinary, and even 
astonishing. His uncommon al)ilities excited the admira- 
tion of Dr. Wilkins, then warden of his college, and of 
Dr. Seth W'ard, Savilian professor of astronomy, who then 
resided in W'adham. Hy Dr. W'ilkins ho was introduced 
to Charles, elector palatine, to whom he presented sevi'ral 
mechanical instruments of his own invention. In l(U7 he 
became acquainted with sir(Miarles Searhorough, at \^hose 
request lie undertook the transl.iiion of Ouglureti’s geome- 
trical diiillirtg into Latin. He took a hac helor of arts de- 
gree iti IhjO; aiid in In'? I ptd)lished a short algehraicai 
tract relati'ig to tin? Julian period. In hi->2 he took liis 
master’s degree, h<iving been ehosen fellow of All Souls’ 
college. Soon alter, he became one of that ingmiions and 
learned society, who then met at Oxforil tor the improvo- 
ment of natural and expirimental phdo^o[)l)y. 

Aug. 16 57, lie was <dioseii professor td astronomy in 
Gresham college*; and his li'ctures, vvliieh were much fre- 
(jnented, tended greatly to tin* promotion of real kiimv- 
Icdge. In h’.s inaugural (nation, among other things, ht! 
proposed several methods, hy whieli to account lor tlie 
shadows returning backward ten degree; on ilje dial of king 
Aliaz, by the laws (if nature. Om* ubject of his lectures 
was upon telescopes, to tin? improvement of wliicli he haJ 
greatly ecmtributed ; another vNas on certain properties ut 
the air and the harometer. In he read a description 

of the body and (JillcTeoL rlii!s(;s of the planet Saturn, vvhicli 
.subject lic pio|iosed to p.. .o , and the same year com- 
municated soin<^ (Icmoiisirainins concerning cycloids to 
Dr. Wallis, whif h were afierwarils published by the doctor 
at the end of bis ireatiNO upon that subject. About that 
time also, he . olvcil the problem proposed by Pascal, under 
llie f(*igued name <• John ue IMontfort, to all the I*.ngli-h 
mathemaliciaus ; ami rciilincd another to the matheiiiati- 
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cians in France, formerly, proposed by Kepler, and then 
solved likewise by himself, of which they never gave any 
solution. He did not continue long at Gresham college ; 
for, Feb. 5, 1660-1, he was chosen Savilian professor of 
astronomy at Oxford, in the room of Dr. Seth Ward. He 
entered upon it in May ; and in September was created 
doctor of civil law. 

Among his other eminent accomplishments, he had 
-trained so considerable a skill in arcliitecture, that lie was 
sent for the same year from Oxford, by order of Charles II. 
to assist sir John Denham, surveyor-general of his majesty’s 
works. In 1663, lie was chosen fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety; being one of those vvho were fir.st apptiinled by the 
council after the grant of their charter. Not long after, it 
being expected that the king would make the society a 
visit, tlie lord Brounker, president, by a letter desired the 
advice of Dr. Wren, who was then at Oxfortl, concerning 
the experiments wiiich might he most proper for his ma- 
jesty's entertainment : to wiiom the doctor recommended 
principally the Torricellian experiment, and the weather- 
needle, as being not hare amusements, hut useful, and 
likewise neat in the operation, and aiteiuled with little in- 
etunbranefi. Dr. Wren did great honour to this illustrious 
body, by many curious and useful discoveries in astronomy, 
iKitural philosophy, and other sciences, related in the 
History of the Royal Society where the author Sprat, 
who was a member of it, has inserteil them from the re- 
gisters and other hooks of the society to Among 

other of his prodnenons tlu re enunu rated is a lunar globe, 
representing nut only the sjiois and various degreos of 
whiteness uj)on the surface, lint the hills, eminences, and 
cavities; and not only so, hui it is turned to the light, shew- 
ing all the lunar phases, with the varinns appearances that 
happen from the shadows of the mountains and vallevs. 
^1 he lunar globe was formed, not merely at the request of 
die Royal Society, hut likewise by the command of 
f'harles 11. .whose pleasure, for the prosecuting aivl per- 
fecting of it was signified bv a letter under the joint hands 
iiir Robert Moray and sir Paul Neile, daievl from White- 
hall, the I7ih of May, 1661, and directed to Dr. Wren, 
^^avilian professor at Oxford. His majeNty received thti 
globe with satisfaction, and oiahned it tc he placed among 
die curiosities of his cabinet. Another of these pro inctions 
a tract on the doctrine of moitou u»ai arises 1‘ jin th« 
^OL.XXXII. Y 
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impact between two bodies, illustrated by experiments. 
And a third is, the history of the seasons, as to tlie tempe- 
rature, weather, productions, diseases, &c. &c. For which 
purpose he contrived many curious macliines, several ot 
which kept their own registers, tracing out the lines of va- 
riations, so that a person might know what changes the 
weather had undergone in his absence : as wind-gage^^ 
thermometers, barometers, hygrometers, rain -gages, 

^c. He niiule also great additions to the new discoveries 
on pendulnms ; and acnong other things shewed, that there 
may be produced a natural stamlard for measure from the 
pendulum for common use. IJc iftvented many way.'^ to 
make astronomical observations mure easy ahd accnraie 
He fitted and hung (juadrants, sextants, and radii inoie 
commodionsly than formerly : he made two telescopes to 
open \Vitli a joint like a sector, by which ol)servers may in- 
fallibly take a distance to lialf minutes, ^cc. He made 
many sorts of retos, screws, and other devices, for improv- 
ing telcseopCsS to take small distances, and ap[>arent diaine* 
ters, to secoiuls. He made apertures b)r taking in more or 
less light, as the oliserver pleases, by opening and shiitiii)c 5 , 
the better to tit glasses for crepuscnline observations. He 
added muc h to tne theory of du*ptrics ; much to the maiiu- 
fcictnre of grinding gootl glasses. He attempted, nml iici 
without success, the making of glasses of other forms tlian 
splieriral. 1/e exactly measured and delineated the sjiheivj 
of the IjuiiKmis ot the eye, the |)r»)poi lions of wiiich to (aie 
amuh( r were onlv guessed at before: a di»enssion shcwiii; 
the rea>(jns why ue sie ol))ecls erect, and that rtdlt'ciion 
condnce.i mncii to vision as reiiaeiioii. I hi displa\fij 
naim.il and i asy llieory of refractions, winch exaedy an- 
swered every experime: ^ He fully demonstraloJ all 
diopti cs in a tew propusilions, shewing not only, as in 
Kepler’s Diopirics, ilie com... on properties ot glasses, kni 
tlic [iroportions by winch th<; iiulividual ravs cut the axis 
and each other, u|>')n wiiii li the c'harges of the teicsenprs 
or the proportic)!! o- viio t?ve-glasses and apertiirt‘s, are 1'* 
monstrahly discovened. * ' • made r onstant ohservatioris ou 
Saturn, and a true liieory .;f rhai planet, liefore the primes 
d)sc(jurso by Hnyg< li*', on tfnit suhjcfct, a[)p('arcd. Ik' 
maii(! maps (;f the Ideiade^ .n.il other telescopic 
proposed t:i.jtho(U to deteimine the great (jiio-tion us t^' 
ihe ea^-ih’. uK.ii - or r» si, by the small stars al>otit ti t* 
poo. i > o; seen ‘Ji large leicscopes. In navigation l:e 
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nnny improvenicnts. He framed a rnagnetical tcrolla, 
ndiiclj he placed iti the midst of a plane board with a hole, 
into wljich the terclla is half immersed, till it be like a 
globe with the poles \i\ the horizon : the plane is then dusted 
over witli steel tilings from a sieve : the dust, by the mag- 
uetieal virtue, becomes immediately figured into furrows 
that bend like a sort of helix, proceeding as it were out at 
one pole, and returning in it by the other; tlie whole plane 
bccoiiiii^g figured like the circles of a planisphere. It be- 
ing a tjuesiion in bis time among the problems of naviga- 
tion, to wiiat mechanical powers sailing against the wind 
was reducible ; he shewed it to be a wedge : and he de- 
monstrated, how a transient force Uj)on an obliijue plane 
would cause the motion of the plane against the first mover : 
aiul he made an instrument mechanically producing tiie 
same ellect, and shewed the reason of sailing on all winds, 
'file geometrical mechanism of rowing, he sliew’cd to be a 
lever on a moving or cedent fulcrum : for this end, lie 
made instruments and experiments, to find the resistance 
to motion in a liipiid medium ; with other things that are 
the necessary elements for laying down the geometry of 
Miliiig, swimming, rowing, flying, and conslrnciing of ships. 
He invential a very speedy and curious way of etching. 
He starifd many ilungs towards the emendation of water- 
works. lie likewise made some instruments for respira- 
tion, and for straining the breath from fuliginous vapours, 
to try whetliCM’ tln! same breath, so purified, will serve 
K/d\i), He was the first inventor of drawing pictures by 
imcroscopical glasses. He found out perpetual, or at least 
lo:ig-liv(;d lamps, for keeping a perpetual regular brat, in 
«:ider to various uses, as liatcbing of eggs and insects, pro- 
duction of plants, cliemical preparations, imitating nature 
m producing fossils aiul minerals, keeping the motion ot 
britches etjual, for the longitude and astronomical usi?^. 
He was the first aullior of tlie anatomical exporiinent of 
injecting liijiior into tlie veins of animals. By this opera- 
tion, divert i:realures were immrdiateiy purged, \oiijited, 
intoxicated, kilU^d, or revived, according to the ijuality ot 
die lujuor injeclenl. Hence aro.-^e nne v other new experi- 
ments, particnlarly that of transfusing; blood, winch has 
I'lren prosecuietl in sundry eniioUo instances. Such is a 
^hort account of the [)rincipal discovcr’- s which Dr. W ren 
presented, or suggested, to the iicnu Society^ or were 
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improved by him. We now return to his progress as ati 
archiiec-r. 

In IG65, he went over to France, where he not only 
surveyed all the buildings of note in Paris, and made ex- 
cursions to other places, but took particular notice of what 
was most remarkable in every branch of mechanics, and 
contracted acquaintance with all the considerable virtuosi 
Upon his return home, he was ap|)ointed architect and one 
of the commissioners for the reparation of St Paul's cathe- 
dral ; as appears from Mr. Evelyn’s dedication to him ot 
“ Tlie y\ccoiint of Architects and Architecture,” 1706, 
folio, where we have tlie following aiconnt. “ 1 have 
named St Paul’s, and truly not without admiration, as uft 
as 1 recall to mind, as I frequently do, the sad and de- 
plorable condition it was in ; ulien, after it had been made 
a stable of horses, and a den of thieves, yon, witli other 
gentlemen and myself, were by the late king Charles 
named to survey the dilapidations, and to make report to 
his majesty, in order to a speedy re|)aration. You will 
not, as 1 am sure, forget the struggle we had with sonui 
wlio w( re fur patching it up any liow, so the steeple might 
stand, instead of new building ; when, to put an end to the 
contest, five days alter, that dreadinl conllagration liiip- 
pened, out of whose ashes this pliamix is risen, and was by 
providence desigrred for you.” Within a few days alter 
the fire, which began Sept. 2, I6GC, he drew a plan for a 
new city, of which Oldenburg, the secretary of ilic Royal 
Society, gave an account to Mr. Boyle. “ Dr. W’rt'u, ’ 
says he, “has drawn a model lor a new city, and prcscnicil 
it to the king, who |3rodueed it liinisell before his com:'ji!, 
and manifested much approliation of it. I was yesttoHay 
morning with the doctor, and saw the model, v^hlcII uie- 
thinks di es so well provide for security, cou.enieucv, aiui 
hcauiy, liiat I can sec nothing wanting as lo tliese ilircc 
main articles : but win iher ii has consulted with the popu 
lousness of a groat city, and whetlier reasons of state woult* 
have that consulted wi li, a qincie vvith me,” &e. 
execution (yf this noble desi,;:, was unhajipily prevented by 

♦ “ Th'* of was >;m nlict‘«i tu liw god <d 

li#* made there fi<»rn iheir ^ <*l ? ti;ive h»*c*n (1 by a drs{’<*i''i' 

had blit too visrbie inHueiicn on some ant of sir Cbristopbor, lhai l<e gy*’ 
lif r.isowij, bi»t il waf so hr lucky fur auoihtT design fur IJaui|)l(‘ii c<^»urt 
sir f liriHtophfr, that Ijjuis X^V^ had belter t.ist^*, which (|ti('cn Mary 
o-rected palaces only, no churches. to have executed, but was ov».rM.:< ‘ 

1. I'a iT ■^C3,.rd, !)ul liam|>tuu couO Walpole. 
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the disputes which arose about private property, and the 
haste aiul hurry of rebuilding ; though it is said that the 
practiccibility of Wren’s whole plan, without infringement 
of any property, was at tiiat time demonstrated, and ail 
niatenal objections fully weighed aud answered. 

Upon the decease of sir John Denham, in March 1G.S8, 
he succeeded him in the office of surveyor-general of his 
m ajesty’s works. The theatre at Oxford will be a lasting 
nioniiment of ius great abilities as an architect; which cu- 
rious work was tinished by him in 1661) As in this struc- 
ture Liie admirable contrivance of the flat roof, being eighty 
feet over one way, and seventy the other, without any 
arched work t)r fjiliars to support it, is particularly reinark- 
abie, it has been both largely described, ami likewise de- 
liiKaied, by the ingenious Dr. l^lott, in his Natural His- 
tory of Oxfordshire.” Hut the conflagration of ih(! city of 
Loiulon gave him many opportunines alterwards of em- 
ploying his genius in tliat way ; whtm, besiiles the works 
of the cro.vn, which continned under Ins care, the cathe- 
dral of St i^uil, the pan)rhial clnirches, and ot’ner public 
structtjrcs, wlncli h ad iieim liesiroyed hy that lireidtid ca- 
laiiiiv, \vi'r<* rebuilt from Ins designs, and under bis di- 
rection in the management of wdiich aifair he was aNsisted 
iailie nK*a^iircnieiits and laying out ol [irivate propc'rty by 
the iiigemons IMr. llohert Hrjoke. Tlie variety of business 
m uhich he u;is hv Mun means engaged rtajniiing iiis con- 
siiiiii .aicndai’ee ami concv-rn, he resigm d his Savilian pro- 
U)'S,!>lup at OxUjvd \\\ m> 73 ; and Uu» year lollowmg he 
n'covt d Irom ilu* king the honour of kmgln hooti He was 
one of the ( omnnssioners who, at. ilic motion sir Jonas 
Mt snrv<*vor- general of the (v.*dnance, had l>een ap- 
poniud hv Ills inaieNiv to find a pr. per piam for erecting 

1 jyai observ ilorv ; a/id lie prcjpostd Oreenwicli, wdm h 
’‘‘IS approved of. On Ang. 10, U»7:">, the loundatioii of 
tlu* bill! !ing was laid; v^hicli, whm timshed umh'r liie di- 
rection of sir Monas, with the advice and assistaiice v;f sir 
Christopher, was lurntshed with the best in^irmn -nts h»r 
ttiiiking astronomical ohsvrvations ; and .Mr. bdamsted was 
^nnsiituterl Ids ma)c‘sty’s rn>t professor there. 

About this time Ih‘ imtrried the daughter of sir Tliomas 
^^'gtiill, ot f^rdcldngton, in Oxfordsliire i»; whom ho had 
son of his owni naine ; and, du' d\i' g soon ah r, be 
‘tiarricd a daughter ()*' William lorvl b'itzw ediam, baron of 
bifford in Irelaml, bv whom he had a son . iid a daughter 
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Ill 1680, he was chosen president of the Royal Society 
afterwards appointed architect and commissioner of CheU 
sea-collcge; and, in 1684, principal ofticer or comptroller 
of the works in the castle of Windsor. He sat twice in 
parliament, as a representaiive for two dilTerent boroii;.d^J^ ■ 
first, for Plympton in Devonslnre in IG85, aiul again in 
1700 for Melcomh-Regis in Dorsetshire. Ho was employed 
in erecting a great variety of churches and public edifices, 
when the country met with an indelible disgrace in a conn 
intrigue, in consequence of winch, in April 17 IS, liispat( n*^ 
for royal works was superseded, wIicmi this venerable ami 
illustrious man had reached his tugluy -sixth year, after 
half a century s|}ent in a conlnnied, active, and laboriom 
s(*rvice to the crown an<l the public. W alpolo has well 
said iliat “tile length of his life enriched the reigns oi 
several princes, and disgraced the last (.f them.” Ijiiui tiiis 
time he lived in a house in Scotland-yard, adjoining m 
A^liitehall ; bur, aficr bis removal from that place in iTis, 
he dwelt ficcasionally in St. James's-streei, Westmiiisu-'r 
He ilictl Fei). 1723, aged ninety-one, and was ii)l(‘iTr(i 
witii great solemnity in St. Paul’s cathedral, in the viiiii’ 
inuier the south wing of the choir, near the (‘asi onf 
I'pon a Hat stone, covering the single vault, which contaiiis 
his body, is a plain Fnglish inscription ; and another ii: 
^v-ription upon the side of a pillar, in these terms ; 

i^uVitiH couditur, 

Hujus Kccic'*’:’' ct conclitoi ^ 

C MRIMOiqiFRlN WRFA . 

()ui \ i\it anno- ultra nona^inta. 

Non >ibi, sed bfmo publico, 
fxetor, si ni .iUmentuin n'tjuiii-, 

( irc;mn-|«i(’»'. 

C)biit 2o Feb, ann. ( XXIII. a'tat. X( I, ' 

As to his person, he wns of low srature, arid linn; 
by temperance and skillut rnanagement, lor he w.is 
unacrjuainted with ..nalonn and |;hysie, he enjoyeil i 
iroocl state of health to t-rv unusual lentrili of hfc- 
was modest, devout, stricov virtuous, liud very coiunuinr 
cativc of what he knew. Beshles his peculiar eminence a** 
an architect, Ids learning ami knowUaJge were very exten- 
sivt» in ali the arts and sciences, and especially in ilie ni‘' 
thenintir s. Mr iookc, who was iiuimaitdy actpiairrtcd y 'i’ 
him, and verv able to make a just esiimate ol hi'> ahihnt 
has ' ompriseci liis character in these few but cornpufj^ ^ 
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jiivp words ; I must aflirm,” says be, that since the time 
of Archimedes, there scarcely ever has met in one man, in 
so great a perfection, such a mechanical hand, and so phi- 
losophical a mind.” And a greater than Hooke, even the 
illustrious and immortal Newton, whose signet stamps an 
indelible character, speaks thus of him, with other eminent 
men : “ I). Christophorus Wrennus, Kques Anratus, Jo- 
lianncs Wallisiu^^, S. D. et D. Christianns Hugeniiis, hu- 
jns <ctatis Geometrarnm facile princij)Cs.” Mr. Evelyn, in 
the dedication referred to fd)ove, tells him, that “ he in- 
scriheti his hook with his name, partly through an arnhitio*) of 
pui)lickly declaring the great esteem I have ever had,” says 
he, “of your virtues and accomplishments, not only in the art 
of building, hnt through all tlie )c:Arned cycle of the most 
useful knowledge and abstniser sciences, as well as of the 
most polite and shining ; all which is so justly to be allowed 
you, that yon need no [)anegyric, or other history, to eter- 
nize them, than the grt'atest city of the universe, which 
you have rebuilt and l)eauti(ieil, and are still im|)roving : 
witness tiu? cluirclies, the royal courts, stately halls, maga- 
xines, palae(“:, and other public structures; besides that 
yon liavo built of great anti magniiicent in both the uni- 
versities, at Cdiclsea, and in the country; and are now ad- 
vancing of the royal Marine-hospital at Greenwich : all of 
diem so n)aiiy trophies of your skill and industry, and con- 
tlucted with that bucecss, that, if the whole art of building 
were lost, ii miglu l)e recovered and found again in St. 
l^aiiTs, the historical pillar, and those other monuments of 
your iiappy talent and extraordinary genius.” 

idle note, below ’ contains a catalogue of the churches 


.S‘. ]»aul*s Cat! r ir.il. 
Aliiwvl.uvs tl-n! (irenl. 
AUli^llo\v>, nir;ul.sircrf. 
Alll.nllows, Lombard - si rect. 
Alban, VV^ood-M iKct. 
.\nin‘ atnl 

‘'jC An lr»:\v, \r'ari!r«.l)(*. 

Andre w, Ilolborn. 
■Auilin’iij. 

An>tin. 

•"'b Jb no t, (;rasschuirb. 

Ib'nc’t, rani’s Wharf. 
iJdKi’t, I'ink. 


wrfUholomrw. 

ehrist-Churoli. 
CItmciit UiUKs 


::5t. Oiorn, Itack-ohurch. 

St. Ldtnnnd the Kiny. 

St, tUorre, llot(dph-lano. 
St. James, Cailir-hill. 

St. James, Westminster. 

St. f.'iwience Jewry. 

St .Miehael, Has;n^ lia:l, 
.St. Mleli.n 1 Knyal, 

Sf. .Mi« ba d, (.Jueenliithc. 
St. Mieha • , Woi •l-'^treet. 
SI. IVlieh.'* 1, Cionkotl-laue. 
SI. Mattni. l,iid;:;ite. 

^lauliew', Fi id.iV-.slreef. 
St. Mieli.i r.«rnhill. 

St, Maryjar V I othbury, 

St. Mar'.’,a:' i I .tncns. 

.St. .Maiy .A hehnivli. 

M, .Marv A .<*rinanbury. 
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of the city of London, royal palaces, hospitals, and public 
edifices, built by sir Christopher Wren, surveyor-general 
of the royal works during fifty years, viz. from 1668 to 
1718. 

Among the many public buildings erected by him in the 
city of London, the church of St. Stephen in Walbroke, 
that of St. AJary-le-Bow, the Monument, and the cathedral 
of St. Paul, have more especially drawn the attention of 
foreign connoisseurs. ‘‘ Tlie church of Walbroke,” says 
the author of the ‘ Critical Review of the public buildings, 
&c. of Lotulon,’ so little known among us, is famous all 
over Europe, and is Justly reputed the master-piece of the 
celebrated sir Christopher Wren. Perhaps Italy itself can 
produce no modern building that can vie with this in taste 
or proportion. There is not a beauty which the plan would 
admit of, that is not to be found here in its greatest per- 
fection ; and foreigners very justly call our judgment in 
question, for understanding its graces no better, and allow- 
ing it no liigher a degree of fame.’’ 'I he steeple of St. 
Mary-le-Bow, which is particularly grand and heaniilnl, 
stands upon an ohl Roman causey, that lies eighteen feet 
below the level of the present street ; and the body of the 
churcl) on the walls of a Roman temple. 'The Monument 
is a pillar of the Doric order, the pedestal of winch is forty 
feet high and twenty-one square, the diameter of the co- 
lumn fifteen feet, and the altitude of tlie whole 202 ; wliich 
is a fourth part higher than that of the emperor Trajan at 
Rome. It was begun in 1671, and finished in 1677. but 
St. PanTs will prohalily be coiisidt red as the greate>i mo- 
nument of sir Christopher’s genius. He died, says W'al- 
pole, at the age of ninety-one, having lived to see the 
completimi of St. Paul’s; a fabric and an event, which one 


St. .Marv-lir- Hoxt. 

St. Mary Maml.ilf n. 

.‘>r . Mar y r • ti , 

Si. Marv at llill. 

St.Ni« hulai. Cole AbUcy, 

St. Olavp Jfwry. 

St. rvtpf. (.’ornliil!. 

St. Swifhin, Csiirion t. 

Si. .St* VVaU>r*#oi<^*, 

St. S: ph»i*, C>>linan "'rtet, 

St. Itrrad-Klrf'rt. 

St. l.<>iwJon bridge. 

St. Foster’'' Church. 

St. Mlblrtd, e.iultiy. 
WftliDiniUrr Abbey, repaired. 


.'‘t. Cbi i^i f'plifr . 

M. Duns', HI III tbe 
St. Mai V a bi» rinary. 

St S» i-uli bi '•’'i. 

Tilt .M«Miiii >» nt. 

< u .t'^irri I I.'inOuo. 

vV'fn li* su 1 - ( ‘.1 .1 U'. 
naii)|ii'ii> Court . 
rtifl'i-a Hu.'(ot.i|. 

Crei'invi ii Ho-.}»M,i!. 

'1 h* all e at < ijtiord. 

’riiin'y ffilb'^e Library, (’ainbridflt’, 

Kmami'-I I'oKcge Cbapel, / anibi 
&i;. itr. 
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cannot vvoiuier left such an impression of content on the 
minti of the good old man, that, being carried to see it once 
a year, it seemed to recall a memory that was almost dead- 
ened to every other use.” 'Hie same writer observes, that 

so many great architects as were employed on St. Peter’s 
(at Rome) have not left it, upon the whole, a more perfect 
edihcc than this work of a single mind.” 

Sir Christopher Wren never printed any thing himself ; 
but several of his works have been published by others ; 
some in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” and some by 
Dr. Wallis and other triends; wliile some are still remain- 
ing in manuscnpi, and several volumes of his designs are 
in the library ot All Souls college. The title of one of 
them is, “ Delineatioiies nova* fabrica templi Paulini juxta 
teriiam propositionem et ex senientia regis Caroli II. sub 
privau) sigillo expressa 14 Maii, aun. 1678.” Bv this it 
appears tliat he iloated very much in his designs for St. 
Paul’s. One of them is very mucli like that ot San Gallo 
for St. Peter’s at Homt*. In another, the dome is crowned 
with a jjine-apple, and it is curious to observe how every 
design for the pri'sciu beantitul dome excels the other, 
file favourite design, however, of the great architect him- 
iell was not taken. 

sir Cdirisiophei was succeeded in liis estate by his son 
aiitl only surviving child, Christopher W ren, esq. Thi* 
geiitUMuaii was horn Pel). 16, 167 5 (the year Si. Paul's was 
hiii;i(leil), ami was edueatevl at Kion school ami Pemliroke 
hall, ( ambiuige. In sir Chiistoj)hcr procured him 

the olHce of (lepuiv-clerk engrosser; hut this preferment 
did nut picvenl him from in .king a tour tlnarngh Holland, 
Prance, and Italy. On his return from the cuiuinent he 
was elected member of parliament for Windsor in 1712 
‘Uid 17 11-. He died Aug. 24, 17 17, aged seventy- two, and 
was buried in the churcb of Wroxhall, adjoining to his seat 
Wroxhall in Warwickshire. He was a man very much 
cstctMiied, aiiui was ccpially pious, learned, and amiable. 
He liad made antiqmiy his particular study, well understood 
*b and was i*xi romel V commiinicaiivt*. He wrote and pub- 
in 1708, in 4to, a work entitled “ Numismatum an- 
Oquorum syiloge, poputis Gra’cis, nnini<'ipiis et coloniis 
Hoinani.s cusoruin, ex chimeliarcho edito’*i>.” T his, which 
dedicated to the Royal Society, co:^<ains rep»vsenta- 
^•ons ()i many curious Gi'ee= medallions \n four plat ‘s, and 
two others of aticieiit inscriptions , these arc followed by 
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the legends of imperial coins in the large and middle s\zo 
from Julius Cirsar to Aurelian, with their interpretations: 
and subjoined is an appendix of Syrian and Egyptian 
kings, and coins of cities, all collected by himself. 
also collected with so much care and attention, as to leave 
scarcely any curiosity ungratified, memoirs of the life 
bishop When, Dr. Cbristoplicr When, dean of VVindsor, 
and his illustrious father; with collections of records atnl 
original paj)crs. h'iiese were published in fol. under t|](' 
title of ‘‘ Earentalia,” by his son Stephen, a physiciai’, 
assisted by Mr. Ames, in 1730, ami are illustrated by por- 
traits am! jdaios. Mr. When married twice; in uMay l7Cb 
to Mary, daiigliter of Mr. Mnsaril, jeweller to queen Anno, 
who died in 17I'J; lu‘ afterwards married in 1715 danic 
Constance, widow of sir Hoger Bnrgoyne, hart, and daugh- 
ter of sir Thomas Aluldleton, of Stansted Momlitchet, 
Essex, wiio died in 1734. By each marriage he had one 
son, Ciiristophcr, and Stephen. ChristopluM-, the eldest, 
an eccentric hnmourist, was the poetical friend of ladv 
Euxborough and Slienstone. Displeasing his father, ail 
tlie unentailed estates were given from him to sir Roger 
Bnrgoyne, hart, son of sir Roger W roxall is still in the f.i- 
mily, and owned by (’hristopher When, esq. now (ISO ', 
in tiic East Indies, \sho is ilie sixth ( hiristopher When in 
succession from the father of sir Christopher.* 

\V’R1GI1'I’ ( A Bi; aua.m), a learned anti loval divine of the 
seventeenth century, was the son of Biehard Whigdit, citi- 
zen and Nilk-djer ot London, wiio was iht* son of .Iciioiv 
Weight, of Loughborongh, m Ltdcesiershire. lit' wa^ horn 
in Black- .Swan alley, Tl]ames-.street, in the parisii of Si. 
James's, Garlick Hytbe, Lt'n.don, Dec 23, 10 11, ami edu- 
cated ; arlly at .'VlerrtTsh chapel school, but principallN at 
Alcrchant Tayhjrs, wlunce he was elected scholar ot >t 
Joliii’s-collcge, Oxterd, m by iht? interest ol Dn 

Juxon, then pn^sidenf, who bteame his patron. He w:is 
much armiretl at ihi tiim* fur a natural clutjiience, and a 
love of polite Iiteratu»*e. i ir)32 lie was elected fellow, 
and while bachelor of arts, i.?, i.Je a collection ol modern 
Latin prior rv, winch he published afiero\ards under the 
litie of ‘Mieditite deliliarnm, sive epigrammatum ex eptiinis 
qnjbuMpie hnpjs novissimi seculi Foetis in amplissima ill-' 

* e K'. Jo t. — ArmloU*'*. — S»'war<l’s f.-g 

r. »». tM) : ol (jrtf<«li.'un Pruft^isorv. HiU' '* 

I)/c‘ttooarv 
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Bibl. Bodlciana, et pene omiiino alibi extantibus anlholo^ia 
jn iinuin corolliun comiexa,” Ox. 12mo. In IG'.iG, 

when archbisliop Land enrertained the royal family at St. 

Mr. Wriglit was selected to make an Kn- 
«Tli.sl) address, and afterwards distingnislicd himself as a 
performer in a comedy called “ Love’s Hospital,” which 
was acted before their majesties in the liall, by a company 
of St. John’s men. 

In Se])t. 1GJ7, and IG.'iy, betook deacon’s and priest’s 
orilcrs, and was so much admired as an elocpient preacher 
;>s to be frefpjently called upon to preach at St. Mary’s, St. 
J’aiil’s, London, ^c. In IG J-3 lie became vicar of Okeham 
in Rutlandshire, l)y the interest of his patron Juxon, now 
bishop of London, and received in‘'titution, hut refused 
induction, because in that case he nnm have taken the 
covenant, which was altogether repugnant to his principles, 
and therefore a nonconformist was placed in his living, one 
Benjamin King. Mr. Wright iIilmi went to London, and 
lived retired till after the tlcalh of the king, when he was 
hospitably received into the family of sir Georgt; Grime or 
Graham I’eckham, and while here lie instructed sir 
(kM)r<Te’s sons in I.atin and (irock, ami read the ('oinmon- 
prayer on all Sundays and holidays, and preached and ad- 
niinisiered the sacrament. About luo.'3 he rc‘ti)rncd to 
IjMidon, on being chosen by the parishioners of St. Olave, 
Silver-street, to he their minister. In this otViee he re- 
mained for four yrars, and was in fact rector, but would 
;iot tak(' p(>ssi“ssion on account of ihe rt^puhlican oaths and 
oi)ligations necessary. He pcriormed all his diO’.cs, how- 
ever, ac'cording to the forms *)f the Lhurch of Knglaiul, 
althnuoh at some risk. On the rest(nalion Benjamin King, 
who had been j)Ut into his living at Okeham, resigned, by 
liis haiul and seal, all title to it, ami Mr. W right look pos- 
session and retained it to his dying ilay, refusing some 
other preferments. He livetl here to a very advaiu’ed ag(g 
and died May .o, 16’ 0, and was i)uried in ()keliam church 
Besitles the “ Dcditite poelarnm” already mentioned, he 
published 1. “ Fiv<^ Hennons in ti t' several stiles or ways 
ot preacldug,” Loml, 1656, Svo. 'The oifjcct ol this curi- 
ous collection is to exhibit the advantages ol education in 
titting for the mini^lry, as well as »he dillerciU styles of 
some eminent men of that ptoiod viz. hisln^p Andrews, 
bishop Hall, Dr. May^’e, and Mr. Cartwright. Dr. Birch 
mistaken in calling this an of uiiferent styles ; 
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it is a selection from tlie works of the respective authors. 
2. A praciiral c«iinmriitary, or exposition on ihe f)ook of 

Psalms,” Loud, iol. 3. Pra< tic .l Commentary on 
the Pentateuch,” ihi !. Iol. 4. • “ Parnassus hiceps, or se- 
veral choice |)!eces ot poetry, composed by the best wits 
that Were in boih the uuiversilies before their dissolution^’* 
ibid. 1636. 8\o. He wrote some other works which have 
not been primed. 

He left a son, Jamfs WrIGF?T, known to dramatic anti, 
quaries, as one or »lie earliest In.stt ^n-ms ol liie sta<rc% and 
perhaps <jne of the first collecrors of old j)lays alter C'ari- 
wri^ln, wliose coileetion uas at Dm a leii-college. His 
woik on this subject, which is exireinely scarce, is eiuui.Ml 
“ Historia Histnonica; an historical account ot the Kn|r|ish 
staj;;t‘, shewing the ancient use, improvement, and perfec- 
tion, of ciramaiic representations in (his nation, in a oia- 
loeue of plays ami players,” I.onti. 169!*, Svo. It was first 
brought forward by Oldys, who quoted it in his hie of 
Alle\n the player m liic Biographia Britannica. B\ War- 
burton’s recommendation it was pitnixcni to Dodsle\’^ 
Old Plays,” but the preface lias been omitted winch 
Warton says is a sensible one, ami certainly points onl die 
only use of most old plays, as exbifiiimg the manners of 
the times. W'right wrote likewise “ Country conversations, 
being an act oiim of some discourses that happened mi a 
visit to ttie country last summer, on tlu ers subjects ; chiefly, 
of the modern rome<li(*s, of drinking, of translaterl ym>e, 
ot painting and painteis, (jf pi^ets and poetry,” I.ond. 

12mo. He appears also to have a skilful amiqiniry, 

and had iorm(*d a very enrioms colieeinni, v\hu:liwas unlur- 
tunatcly consumed in a fire in (be MuhMe 'remplt* in 
Among nis MSS. v^as an e\( clie nt tr inx ript of Leland’s 
Itinerary,” of the a^e of queen Idizabeih, ami eoiise- 
quently made before the j.re>ent mutilations and corriij)* 
tions. On this fie had mncii cmrespomleiicc with Hearni 
His other works were, i. \ poem, being an Kssay nn 
the present ruin-s of St. Pm. > cadiedral,” Loud. 166-^, 4to. 

2. “ Histor’ and Antiquities ot the county ot llmland, 
ibid 16S4, fol. soon followed by ^‘.Additions” in 1687, and 
** Farther Additions,” 17 14. 'rids is a work ot timeh 1 1 - 
hour and rese. rcli, altliough tiot ptTfect. 3. “A nc'v uc- 
scriplion of tiie ci* of P nis, in tw-o parts, out ot tl: : 
Freiu h, ’ ibul. ir)?>7, 8\d, 4. “ Verse.s annivei?ary to th 

venerable memory of Ins ever honoured father, &c." . 
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Svo. 5* “ Monasticon Anglicanum, &c.’’ an accurate epi- 
tome in English of Dugtiale’s Monasticon,’* ibid, 1693, 
fol. “ Tliree poems of 8i. Paul’s cathedral, viz. The 
Ruins (mentioned above), The re building, fhe Choir,’* 
1697, fol. 7. Plicenix Paulina, a poem on St. Paul’s 
cathedral,” 1709, 4to. 8 “ Burley on the hill, a poem,” 

4to, no date, but reprinted in his last additions to his Rut- 
landshire. Hearne, who knew and respected Wright, in- 
forms us, that he wrote strictures on Wood’s ” Athenx,” 
but that they remained in manuscript. Wright, a few years 
before his death, gave Hearne a complete catalogue of his 
workw, widely ou application he had refused to Wood, ‘‘ as 
an injudicious biographer.” 

Wright, who was horn about 1644, was probably edu- 
cated at Merchant 'Taylors’ school, but was not of either 
university. In 1666 be became a student of New Inn, and 
ill tiiree years removed to the Middle Temple, and was at 
length called to the bar. He died about 1715.* 

WRIGHT (Toward), a noted English mathematician, 
who nourished in the latter pari of tlie sixteenth century 
and l)eginning of the seventeenth, is thus characterised in 
a Latin paper in the lil>rary of Gonvile and Caius college, 
Caijil)ridge : “ 'This year (16 15) died at London, Edward 
Wright, of (>arveston, in Norfolk, fonneily a fellow of 
this college ; a man respected by all for the iiiiegrity and 
biinjilicity of his mauuer>, and also famous for his skill iii 
tlic niatlieiualii al sciences ; so that he was not undeservedly 
itylcd a must e.xcellent mathematician by Richard Hack- 
lijyt, the auihor of an original treatise of oiir English na- 
vigations. W'hat knowlv ilge be hadaccpiired in the ‘science 
of iueciianics, anvl bow usefully be employed ibat know- 
ledge to the ])ublic as vvell as to private advantage, abun- 
dantly appear both from the writings be published, and 
bom the many mechanical operations still extant, which 
are standing monuments of bis great industry aud ingenuity. 
He was the first undoriaker of lliai difficult but usefnl work, 
by which 'a little river is brought from the town )f Ware 
in a new canal, to supply the city of London with water ; 
but by the tricks of others he was iiindered from com- 
pleting the work ho had begun. He was excellent both in 
'-nntrivance and cxecuiion, nor was he inferior to the most 

1 Aih vo!. II — llin h’s Life of Tillotso*. — \V. of Melon’s 

— Wilson's liisi. of Merchant Taylo)V ich^ol 
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ingenious nicelianic in the making of instnnncnt.s, eitker 
of brass or any other matter. 'I’o his invention is owin^ 
whaiover advantage Hondins’s geographical charts have 
above others; Tor it was Wright who taught Jodocus Hon- 
dins the mcthiul of constructing them, whitdi was till then 
iinknonii; but the ungrateful Ilondius concealed the name 
of the true author, and arrogated the glory of the invention 
to himself. Of lids fraudulent practice the good man could 
not help coinj)laining, and jusily enough, in the preface 
to his treatise of the ‘H^orrection of Errors in the art of 
Navigation which he compostnl with excellent judgment 
auti alter long experience, to the great advancement ol 
naval allairs. For the iinpr4)venient of this art lie was 
poifited maiheiiKitical loctnrer by the East India company, 
and read lectures in the house of that worthy kuight sir 
'riiomas Smith, for which lie luul a yearlv salary of iii'tv 
pounds. Tiiis otiiv t* he dis -luirgcd with great reputation, 
and much to the satisfaction of his he;ircrs. lie pulilishcJ 
in Englisli a hook on the doctrine of the sphere, iind another 
concerning the construction of sun-dials. lit* also pre- 
fixed an ingenious preface to tlie IcMmed (hIIxmEs hooix 
on the hxidstono. 13y these and other his writings, he ii;.. 
transniiited Ids tame to latest posterity. \\ Idle he was vet 
a fellow of this college, lie could not he concealefl in his 
private study, but" was ta'illcd fordi to the public i)u>inc^^ 
<d ilie n.ilitui bv lb*- (pietui, aliout I lie was onh'ic'l 

to alien. J the earl ol Cuimberland in some luaririiue expe* 
diti ms. One of these.’ tie bas givoii a failiifn! acconni. nl 
in ilie manner oi' a journal or epbemeris, widcii he ha’ 
preli.wd an ele ’a'-t hvvlrograpbical chart of Ids own ( >11 
trivance. A liiiu; ludi-rt* bis rieaiii be employed lnin>ci! 
about c’l Eiign'h tr.ii;s!ari' of ibe book of iogarillun'^, tia’ii 
lately'd.-covcic i hv b?rd Napier, a •'^^cotclirnan, who had a 
great afbn tion for iiiin. 'I'lni p(j'>iliunioiis work of his was 
pubiislied .'sotc. alier bv his i.idy son .Samuel W'nglit, wIk» 
was a scl.oi ir <»r coii«’gti. lie liad forineJ many 

other usefui but .a l;oidered by deatb from bring- 

i:ig iIkmu t I ()L'rtect.o:i. h. n it may truly be said, 
bo studied more to mwvo tutj public tiiaii IdinscH ; ana 
thougii be was rich m launn and iu the promises ol lE* 
great, yet be dh.?d {>o<jr, to inc sciiiulul of aa uugrntclnl 
age.” So j :t* the , <jther partit:ular.> concerning 

him a ff;;lov\ . 

Ml. \V riglit iir-i dicu\ cr*.: l the true way ol dividiui^ 
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meridian line, acconlinj^ to which tlie Tvlcrcator’s cliarrg 
are conutnicted, and upon which Mercator’s sailing is 
founded. An account of this he sent from Caius college, 
Cambridge, where he was then a fellow, lo liis friend Mr. 
n^ondcville, coniaining a short table for that j)urpose, with 
specimen of a chart so divided, togeiinT with the luan- 
ner of dividing it. All which IMondeville published in 
1 .^ 94 , among his “ Kxercises.” And, in the rev. 

i\lr. William J3arlow(% in his Navigator’s Snnpiv,” gave 
A dcMnonsiralion ot this divi.sion as c(;mnuinicaieJ by a 
friend. 

At length, in Mr. Wright himself printed hisce- 

lel)raicd treatise entitled “ I’hc Correction of certain Errors 
in Navigation,” which had been written many years before; 
where he shews the reason of tliis division of the meridian, 
the manlier ol consirnctiog his table, and its uses in navi- 
galion, wiiii other improvements. In lo 10 a second edi- 
tion of Mr. W^riglu’s book was published, and dedicated to 
his royal pupil, prince Henry; in which the author in- 
.seitctl farther improvements; particularly lie proposed an 
^‘xcellent way of de termining the magnitude of t!ie earth ; 
ai the same lime recommending, very judiciously, the mak- 
ing our common measures in some certain proportion to 
that of a degree on its surface, that they might not depend 
0:1 the unetMiain leiigtli of a barley corn. Some of liis 
otlicr improvements were — the table of latitudes lor di- 
vining tlw* merul.an, computed as far as to minutes : an 
instrument, lie calls the st'u-rings, by which the variation 
ol the comoiiss, the aliiiude of the sun, and the time of tl'jc 
iliiy, iiniy be readily deic*rmined at once in any place, pro- 
vitleil the laiiuule bo known ; the eorrecling of the errors 
arising Irom the eccentrieily oftlic e\e in observing by the 
cri'iss-stalV ; a total ameiuimont in the tables of the deeli- 
naiions and places of the snn and stars, from bis own ob- 
servations, made with a six-foot (juadrant, in 93, 

y" ; a se.i-(jnadrant, to take altitudes by a forwartl or back- 
'^ard observation ; having also a contrivance for me ready 
fnuling the latitude by the beigiii of the polar-star, when 
*tot ujion ilie mmidian. Ami that tins book miglii be the 
belter understood by beginners, to tins edition is snlijoineii 
a translation of Zamorano’s (Compendium ; and added a 
large table of the variation of the cf)u [>ass as observed in 
'cry dillcreiU parts of the world, to >3 v it is ol occa- 
''iuneJ by anx' nagnetual pole. ice wml lias gone 
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through several other editions since. And, beside the 
books above mentioned, he wrote another on navigation, 
entitled ‘‘The Haven-finding Art.” Some accounts of 
him say also, that it was in I .S89 that lie first began to au 
tend the earl ol Cumberland in liis voyages. It is also said 
that he made for his pupil, prince Henry, a large sphere 
with curious movements, which, by the help of spring, 
work, not only represented the motions of the whole celes, 
tial sphere, but shewed likewise the pariicular systems of 
the sun and moon, and their circular nu)tions, together 
with their places and possibilities of eclipsing each other: 
there is in it a work for a motion of 1 7, 1 00 years, ifit 
should not he stopped, or the materials fail. This sphere, 
though thus made at a great ex pence of monev and iiitre- 
nious industry, was afterwards in the time of the civil wars 
cast aside, among dust and rul>hi>h, where it was found in 
1016, by sir Jonas Moore, who at his own expence restored 
it to its first state of perlectioti, and depositeil it at his own 
house in the Tower, among his other mathematical instra* 
merits and curiosities. * 

WRIGHT (Joskph), commonly called Wright of Derby, 
a very distinguished painter, was horn at Derby, Septem- 
ber 3, 1734. His father was an attorney there. In early 
life, he gave indications of a taste lor niechaiiics, and those 
habits of attentive observation, which generally lead to 
perfection in the fine arts. In l7ol, he came to Loiuloii, 
and was |)laced witii Hudson, iIk* most eminent portrait- 
painter of the day, and who, bird Orford tells us, pleased 
the country geiiilemeu with “ Ins honest similitiules, fiir 
tied wigs, blue velvet coals, and while satiiii waisKoat?, 
which he bestowed liherallv on his enstomers.” \V right 
used to lament that iie could not receive much insiiuctioii 
from this master, but it is ccri lin he at this time painted 
both portraits and lustorical pieces in a very capital style, 
of which his Blacksmith’s forge,” “ Air-j>ump, &c.” are 
proofs. In 1778, ah* r marrying, he visited Italy, and 
made great advances in hiv j)rofession. In 177.‘3, he re- 
turned to Kngland, and settled lor two years at Batii, after 
which liis residence was entirely at Derby. 

His attention was directed for some years to portrait 
painting ; and from the specimens he has left, there can 
be no doubt t! 4 at h'‘ would iiave stood in the first rank in 
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this branch of the art, had he chosen to pursue it; but his 
^enins was not to be circumscribed within such narrow 
limits, and therefore, at a mature age, he visited Italy, to 
stiuly the precious remains of art which that country pos- 
sessed. His fine drawings, after Michael Angelo (which 
have scarcely been seen except by Ins particular friends), 
and the enthusiasm with which he always spoke of the sub- 
lime original, evinced the estimation in which he lield 
them; and from their extreme accuracy, they may be coii- 
.sidcred as faithful delineations of the treasures of the Ca- 
])elia Sestina. In 1782 he was elected an associate of the 
Academy; but olfended at Mr. Garvey’s being 
chosen royal academician before himself, he resigned his 
associate’s diploma in disgust, yet continued to exi)ibit at 
intervals with tliat society. In 1785 lie made an exhibition 
of his own pictures at the auction room, now Robins’s, in 
the Great Piazza, Covent Garden. The collection con- 
sisted ol twenty four pictures. 

During liis abode in Italy he had an opportunity of see- 
ing a very memorable eruption of Vesuvius, which re- 
kindled his inclination for painting extraordinary elfects 
of light; and liis different pictures of this sublime event 
>tooil decidedly duf cL* ccuvres in tluit line of painting; for 
wlio but Wright ever succeeded in tire or moonlights ? His 
iator pictures wore chiefly landscapes, in which we are at 
a loss, whether niO'.t lo admire the elegance of his outline, 
iiis Judicious management of light and shade, or tlie truth 
and delicacy of his colouring ; but of those, the greatest 
part liavc never been exhibited, as they were always pur- 
chased from the easel by amateurs who knew how to ap- 
preciate their value : a large laiuKcape (his last work) now 
at Derby, being a view of the head of lillswater, may be 
considered amongst the finest of his works, and deservedly 
ranks with the most valued productions of Wilson, or even 
f laude himself. 

In tile historical line, the Dead Soldier, wliich *s now 
known by Heath’s admirable print, would alone establish 
kis fame, if his Kdvvin (in the possession of J. Milnes, esq. 
of VV’akelield, who has also his Destruction of the Floating 
Butteries off Gibraltar, and some of his best landscapes), 
the two pictures of Hero and Leander, Lady in Comus, 
Indian Widow, and other historical subjwC.s, had ot al- 
roady ascertained h^s excellence. His .ttachment to his 
ttative town, addevl to hu natural modes* v, and bis severe 
VoL. XXXIL Z 
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appliciition both to the theory and practice of paintificr, 
prevented his mixiiij^C with promiscuous society, or esta- 
blishiog his reputation by arts which he would never de. 
scend to practise. His friends long urged him to reside iii 
London ; but his family attachments, and love of retire, 
ment and study were invincible, and he fell a victim to his 
unwearied attention to his profession. Me died of a dr, 
dine, Aug. 129, 1797. 

His pictures have been so much in request, that there is 
scarcely an instance of their c\er having come into lije 
hands of dealers ; neither have his best works ever bet n 
seen in London ; a strong proof of their intrinsic worth, aiid 
that i]o artifices were necessary to ensure their sale, h it 
with j)leasurc therefore that we record, tliat his pecnniarv 
circnnistances -were always aflliient, and shew that ihe woiii 
has not been unmindful of his extraordinary talents, a; ; 
alsoihat, as a man, he enjoyed tlte fricndslup and cstot ni 
of all who liad the jdeasiirtJ of his acquaintance. ’ 

WUIGHT (Naihan), of Barvvell, Lcicestershne, bar- 
rister at law, was elected recorder of I.eiccster in 
called by writ, April II, IG92, to take the tlegree of 
jeaiit at law; knighted Dec. 30, 1696, atul made kin;:\ 
Serjeant. Ori the refusal of the lords chief justices Uo’r 
and T 'reby, and 'IVevor the aitorney-generai, to ujces 
the great seal, which was taken from lord Somer.s, it aas 
delivered to sir Naihan, with the title of lord-keeper, Mav 
21, 1700. As he was raised to this situation by liic lories 
so he seems to have acted in conformiry to iIjc^ views of 
that party. Burnet sav'^, that mafiy gentlemen of ^ooil 
estates and ancient families were put out of the coiriic s- 
sion of the peace by him, for no oiln^r visible reason hwi 
because they bad gone in heanil. to the revolution, 
had continued zealous for ’.ing William ; and, at the sana- 
time, men of no vvorih nor esuu*, and known to he 
fecteci to cpu‘efi Anne’s tnle. .tnd r > the prote.stant succes- 
sion, vverc? pul in. li< a UU, that the lord- keeper svaw 
‘‘zealot to the party, an . v.; > become very exceptiona 
in all respects. AL.mey, as was .^aid, did every thing 
him , only in his court, J never heard him charged for 
♦bifig but great .slowness, b\ wdiich the chancery was h'-' 
come one oi the lo^iviest grievances of the nation.* 
f i ne author likcv. *sc say, that the lord-keeper “nas 


* i!da Mfi ./h A;i» — Gtlit. 1 
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(lidly covetous, and did not at all live suitable to that higli 
post : he became extremely rich, yet I never heard him 
charged with bribery in Ins court.” One of the most re- 
markable even is that Imppened while he was in office, was 
his sentence for dissolving the Savoy, July 13, 1702; and 
in the same year, Nov. 30, he reversed a decree of his 
great predecessor, lord Somers. Sir Nathan’s removal, 
iiowever, winch happened in May 1705, is said to have “been 
a great loss to the church.” He passed the remainder 
of his days in retirement, beloved and respected, at Chal- 
(iccoi Hall, in W'arwicksiiire, wlicre he died Aug. 4, 172 1.’ 

WRIGH'r (Samof.l), an t!minent dissenting clergyman, 
was horn Jan. 30, IG82-3, being eldest son of Mr. James 
W'riglit, a nonconformist nnnihicr at Rctlord, in the county 
of Noilingliam, by Mrs. Kleanor Cotton, dawightcr of Mr 
(Cotton, a geoileman of Yorkshire, and sister to the rev. 
.Mr. 'I’homas (Jotton <d \Y(\>tminslei% whose ttineral-serinon 
1j;.s nej)hevv pii acbed and published. Ai eleven years old 
he lost his father, being then at school at Auerclilfe, in 
Yorkshiri*, vvlionce lie removed to Darion, in the same 
coniuy, under the care of ins grandmother, and his uncle 
Cotton. At sixteen ho studied under the care of the rev. 
Mr, Jollie, at yVtterclifle, whom about the age of twenty- 
oiif* he v]uitied, and went to his uncle’s house at the Haigh, 
ulicre he olliciated as his chaplain ; and after his death he 
cimie to l.ui d‘'.n, having preached only three or four ser- 
inoDs in liio country. lie lived a lilllo while in his uncle’s 
f.nnily at Si. Gilcs’.s, and thence went to be chaplain to 
lady Susannah l.ori, at 'I’urriham-gt een, and was chosen 
to preae'n the Sunday evening- lecture at Mr. Cotton’s, at 
St. Giles’s. Being soon after invited to assist Dr. Gros- 
'enor at Crosby -sipnirc meeting, he qintted lady Lort and 
Giles’s, and was soon after chosen to carry on the 
evening-lecture in Souiliwark, in conjunction with the rev. 
Mr. Hainan Hooii, wlio soon quilling it, it devolved on 
Mr. Wright, then only twenty-three. On the death of 
Mr. Matthew Sylvester, 1708, lie was (dioseii pastor of the 
congregation at Blackfriars, wbicli increased considerably 
tinder his care, and vvliere he continued many years, till 
iio removed to Carter- lane, w hich meeting-house was built 
and opcMied by him Dec. 5, 1734, with a sermon 
2 Chron. vi. 40. His sermons, priiittd singly, miount 

* Nichols’s Hitt, of Leicetiersbire, art 3iKkU‘y. 
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to near forty. But his nigst considerable work was hisj 
‘‘ Treatise on the New Birth, or, the being born again, 
without which it is impossible to enter into the kingdom ot 
God,” which had gone through fifteen editions before his 
death. Dr. Wright is traditionally understood to have been 
the autlior of the song, Happy Hours, all Hours excell- 
ing.” He was remarkable for the melody of his voice and 
the beauty of his elocution. Archbishop Herring, when a 
young man, frequently attended him as a model of delivery, 
not openly in the meeting houses but in a large porch be* 
longing to the old place in Blackfriars. He married, in 
1710 , the widow of his predecessor, Mr. Sylvester, daugli, 
ter of the rev. Mr. Obadiah Hughes, minister of the dissent, 
ing congregation at Kufield, aunt to tlie late Dr. Obadiah 
Hughes, by \thoni he had one son, since dead, a trades- 
man in the city, and one daughter, married to a citizen in 
Newgate-street, a most accomplished woman, but who be- 
came the victim of her own imprudence. He died April 
3, 1746, at Newington-green, which was his residence. 
His funoral-i'crmon was preached at Carter-lane meeting 
by Dr. Milner; and another at the same place, by Dr 
Obadiah Hughes, who wrote his epitaph. * 

WVAT J" (JAMKS),aii eminent modern architect, was born 
at Burton, in the county of Sialford, about 1713, of a re- 
spectable lamily, which is now become peilectly patriar- 
chal in its numerous and extensive branches. His educa- 
tion, till ilie age <>f fourte^m, was such as a country town 
afforded, i)ut having at that period, exhibited a fuiuliics^ 
for architectural design, though iii humble atid rude at- 
tempts, his friends had the happiness to succeed in intro- 
ducitv?, him into the suite of lor<l Bagoi, then about to de- 
part tor Home as the ambassador of Great Britain at the 
Kcclesiastical .States. Tfiat genius which first budded spon- 
taneously in its owij obscure, native territory, could hardly 
fail to shoot forth in strcngtii and beauty when transplanted 
to the classic and cong ‘nial s«)jl of Italy, Amid the archi- 
tectural glories of ihci the fallen temples of th<i 

World’s fallen mistress, onr young student stored up that 
iransceudant kfiowiedge of tijc rules of his jirofession, and 
tiiat exquisite ta^ste for tlie developemeut of those 
which, in .d’ter* vf»i»r8, phu ed him without a professiona 
riw l in h: > own 4 ouniry. Brilliant^ quick, and ininitivt^a^ 

* WJioo’i Ihif. t.r Oiurt Vo^^yrr. 
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was his genius, he was never remiss in investigating and 
making himself master of the details and pniotical causes 
l)y which the great effective results of architecture are pro- 
duced. He lias been hoard frequently to state that he 
njeasured with his own hand every part of the dome of St. 
Peter’s, and this too at the imminent danger of his life, 
being under the necessity of lyitig on his back on a ladder 
slung horizontally, without cradle or side-rail, over a fright- 
ful void of 300 feet. From Rome he departed for Venice, 
where he ren)ained above two years a pupil of the cele- 
brated Visccntini, an architect and painter. Under this 
master he acquired a very unusual perfection in architec- 
tural painting; and he has executed a few, and but a few, 
paintings in that line, which equal any by Panini. At the 
unripe age of twenty, when few young mcMi have even com- 
menced their pupilage to a profession of so much science 
and taste, MrAVyait arrived in London with a taste formed 
by the finest models of ancient Rome, and the instruction of 
the best living masters iti Italy. To him then nothing was 
wanting hut an opportuttity to call forth his powers into 
action, nor was that long withhold. He was empU)yed to 
build ilie Pantheon in (Jxford-street, a specimen of archi- 
tecture which attracted tlie atteniion and commanded the 
admiration of all [)ersons of taste in Europe, by its gran- 
deur of symmetry, and its lavish hut tasteful richness of 
decoration. Never, perhaps, was high a reputation in 
the arts oi)tained by a first effort. Applications now poured 
in upon Mr. Wyatt, not oidy from all parts of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, hut also from the Continent. The 
empress of Jlussia, that iiivestigator and pation of talent in 
Jill departments, desirous to possess toe architect of the 
Faiuheon, and to exercise his genius in a projected palace, 
odcred him (through her ambassador at Louilon) a i\jrtc 
blanchcj as to remuneration, if he would settle at Sr. Pe- 
tersburg; hut he was recommended by his fiiciuls to de- 
^diiie the offer of the munificent (’aiherine. From this pe- 
riod it may well he supposed that lie ranked foremost in 
Ins profession, and ext « uted most < f the iiuporturu and 
cosily works of rwchiteciure which w ere undertaken. On 
tile death of sir William Chambers he received the most 
flattering and substantial proof of the king’s great estima- 
tion, by being appointed surveyor-gen '.al to ilu* Board of 
Works, which was followed by uppoiiu ncnl.^ to a most all 
tlie important offices connected witli h's profession in ilic 
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government ilepartments ; and a dispute having arisen in 
the Royal Academy, which induced Mr. West to relinquish 
the president’s chair, Mr. Wyatt was elected, and reluct- 
antly obeyed his majesty’s command to accept the vacant 
office, which he restored to Mr. West the ensuing year. 
From the building of ihe Pantheon to the period of jji^ 
death, this classical architect erecteil or embellished some 
of the most considerable mansions, palaces, and other build, 
ings, in the United Kingdom; among which are, the pa- 
lace at Kew, Fonthill-abbey, Hanworth churcli, House of 
Lords, Henry the Seventh’s chapel, Windsor castle, Bul- 
strofle, J3oddingtoii hall, Ca>hiobnrv, Ashridge hall, 

&c. 'Pbe writer of his life says, that although Mr. Wyatt 
was educated a Roman architect, and made Ins grand a;nl 
successful debut in England in that character, yet his ge nius 
w'as not to be bounded in a single sphere, and it afterwards 
revived in this country tlie long- forgotten beauties of Go- 
thic architecture. It is, however, a more general opinion 
that Mr. Wyatt was far from successful either in ijis oiui- 
nal attentpts, or in his restorations of the pure Gothic 
A man who walked foremost in the ranks of a lucrative 
profession (in a country filled with a ric h and liberal aris- 
tocracy) for licar 48 years, a considerable portion of whicfi 
he was lionoured with the royal favour, riiight naturaflv be 
supposed to have amassed a fortune alniosi piinccK : bur, 
Mr. Wyatt hecpicatlted to his family little more lliin 
name universally beloved and regretted, i\uA a rcj)r!iatio:i 
which will live as long as the liberal arts c(>ntiiiue to oiii 
bellish anil ennoble liuman life. To account for litis, says 
his biographer, it is only necessary to obstn ve, liiac, if ti> 
superior and ali-|)owefful genius were added conduct aiul 
prudence equivalent, every individual so gif*’ed would be- 
come a Napoleon or a Weliingtoti — the uesiroyer or the 
saviour of i»aiions : but infinite wisdom havifig ordained 
that sucIj instances should be most rare, and that the nias^ 
of mankind should live in a great degree eijualized in 
power, we commoid) h that gttnius anti ^reat parts are 
paralyzt'd by an inattcniii>n to the minor considerations and 

details of calculaung priuiencc; while a slow and dull in- 
tellect is often compensated by industry and worldly cau- 
tion. Mr. \v yatt’s genius acliievcd for him greatness at an 
early agCj wiihoi. the h iiublcr aids last alluded to, aiiu 

* In t on th;.i iiibitci OetC. Mag. LXVll aud LXVlll. 
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iliosc discreet handmaids to wealth and permanent prospe- 
lity were never afterwards found in his train. lie <lied 
Se[)i. 5, 1813, aged about seventy. He was proceodinjy 
lo l.ondon with Mr. Codrington, in that gentleiuan’s car- 
riage, vvlien it was overturned near Marlborough. Tlie 
^^Kldc^n;css and violeitce of this accident was fatal to Mr. 
VV^yatt : it is supposed to have produced a coticussion of 
the hrain. His tleatli was instantaneous. The suavity of 
mamicrs, the kind and obliging dis|)osition, and the intel- 
ligent mind of Mr. Wyatt, attracted and retained the no- 
tice and friendship of some of the most illustrious persons 
ii, this kingdom ; among whom are to be ranked the sove- 
reign, and almost t‘very brancli of the royal family. No 
u'le, inde ed, ever obtained more irieiuls, or created fewer 
CMcrnies. Mr. Wyatt loft a widow and four sons, the eldest 
of whom, Mr. Benjamin Dean Wyatt, already has attained 
nroat fame in the profession of architecture. * 

W YA'l' (Sir 'Thomas), a staiosman and poet, the ordy 
and heir of sir Henry W'yat of Allingtun-casile, in 
Kent, was born in I :j 03. His inuther was the daughter of 
John Skinner, of the county of Surrey. Mrs father was 
imprisoned in the 'Tower in tlte reign of Rvchard III. when 
he is said to liave been preserved hy a cat which fed him 
vvijilc in that place, for which reason he was alw^ays pic- 
tured with a cat in his arms, or beside him. On the acces- 
sion of Henry VH. he had great marks of favour shewn him, 
viniong which was lin^ hononr of knighthood, and a seat in 
ii)c privy-council. One of the last services in which he was 
employed by that king, was conducting to the Tower the 
uidortiniate earl of Stilfulk, who was afterwards beheaded 
I’y Henry VIII. He was also a member of Henry VIII. ’s 
privy-council, master of the jewel-oihce, and of the van- 
guard of the army, commanded by the king in person, 
whicli fought tlui memorable battle of the Spurs, He died 
in 1533. 

The Imnours of educating sir Thomas has beer claimed 
lor botli universities; by Carter for St. John’s-college, 
Cambridge, and by Anthony Wood for Oxford, because 
he resided for some time on the establishment of cardinal 
VVolsey’g new college, now Christ-church. He then set 
out on his travels according to the custom of that age, and 
returned after some years, a gentlemai of high accomplish* 
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merits and elegant manners, and of such conversation ta^ 
leiits both as to sense and wit as to have attracted the ad- 
miration of all ranks, and particularly of his sovereign, who 
bestowed on him the order of knighthood, and employed 
him in various embassies. Mr, Warton appears offended 
with Wood for saying that the king was in a high man- 
ner delighted with his witty jests,” while he allows that 
Henry was probably as much pleased with his repartees as 
his politics. Lloyd, whom Mr. Gray and lord Oiford have 
adopted as an authority, reports enough of his wit, to con- 
vince iis that he might delight a monarch of Henry’s fickle- 
ness and passionate temper. Persons of this character are 
often more easily directed or diverted by a striking ex- 
pression, than by a train of argument. 

According to Lloyd, he was frequently honoured with 
the king’s familiar conversation, which never j>iu W’yat so 
much off his guard as to betray him into any fooleries in- 
consistent witli his character. When urged by the king to 
dance at one of the court-balls, be replied that, “ He who 
thought himself a wise inau in the day-time, would not be 
a fool at night.” His general deportment is said to have 
been neither too severe for Henry VIIL’s time, nor too 
loose for Henry VIl.’s, with tvliose court, however, lie could 
have little acquaintance. lu him also was said to have 
been combined tlie w'it of sir Thomas More, and the wis- 
dom of sir Thomas Cromwell. It is no small confirmation 
of tills character that his friend Surrey describes him as of 

a visage stern and mild,” a contrariety which seems to 
be very happily preserved in Holbein’s incomparable draw- 
ing lately published by Mr. Chamberlain. 

But his wit was not evanescent. We are told that he 
brought about the reformation by a hon vwt^ and precipi- 
tated the fall of Wol>ey by a .easonable story. When the 
king was perplexed respectiiig his divorce from queen Ca- 
tlierine, w liich lie affecterl to feel as a matter of conscience, 
sir Thomas exclaimed, “ Lord ! that a man cannot repent 
him of his sin without tli(‘ oope’s leave !” A truth thus 
wittily hinted was afterwards confirmed liy the opinion of 
Cramner and of tlie universities, and became a maxim of 
church and state. The story by which he promoted the 
fall of W'olsey has not descended to onr times. LloyJ 
merely says tint whim the king liappeiufd to be displeased 
with Wohey, sir Thomas ij|?s witli the story of the cui^ 
bauing the butcher’s dog, which contained the whole 
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Hiethod of that great man^s ruin,” alluding to the com- 
mon report of Wolsey’s being the son of a butcher at 
Ipswich. 

In the early state of the reformation, the clergy were 
discontented, because afraid of losing their valuable lands. 
‘‘Butter the rooks nests,” said sir Thomas, “and they will 
never trouble you.” .The meaning, not very obvious, was 
that the king should give the church lands to the great fa- 
milies, whose interest it would then be to prevent the re- 
establishment of popery. The wit, however, of this advice 
is more remarkable than the wisdom, for notwitljstandiug 
the robbery of the church, which has hept her poor^ver 
since^ popery was elFectually re-established in queeri1Vi£cr}>’s 
reign. The liberality of the only other bon mot recorded 
of sir TI»omas may be questioned. One day he told the 
king tliat he had found out a living of lOOZ. a year more 
tliafi enough, and prayed him to bestow it on liim, and 
when the king answered that there was no such in England, 
sir Thomas mentioned the provost-ship of Eaton, where 
a man hath his diet, his lodging, his horsemcat, his servant’s 
wages, his riding charge, and an hundred pounds per an- 
mm besides.” 

Sir I’liomas was a man whose acquaintance was much 
courted, for his splendid entertainment?, his knowledge of 
the political relations of the king<lom, Ins discernment in 
discovering men of parts, and his readiness to encourage 
them; and for the interest he was known to possess at 
court. It became a proverb, when any person received 
preferment, that “ he had been in sir riiouias Wyat’s clo- 
set.” To this may be added, that his conversation had that 
happy mixture of tlie grave and gay which excludes dull- 
ness as well as levity, and his njanners were so highly po- 
lished that he clilVered in opinion with the utmost civility, 
and expressed his doubts as if lie needed the information 
which he was able, to impart. 

Amidst this prosperous career, be had the misfortune, 
like most of the eminent characters of this reigii, to fall 
under the severe displeu' nre of *tlie king, and was twice 
imprisoned, but for wliat odcnccs his biographers are not 
stgreed. Fuller says be had heard that lie fell into dis- 
htvour about the business of queen Anne Bullon. Lloyd 
insinuates the same, and some have goiie so far as to ac- 
^nse him of a criminal connection with her, but dl this is 
^n part erroneous. Erom the oration which he delivered 
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on his soconcl trial, and which lord Orford has printed i|, 
his Miscellaneous Antiquities,” he expressly imputes his 
lirst imprisonment to Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk 

His first misfortune flowed from a court-cabal; the se- 
cond from the villainy, jealousy, and false accusation of 
that wretch Bonner, bishop of London, whose clownish 
manners, lewd behaviour, want of religion, and^ malicious 
perversion of truth, sir Thomas paints with equal huiuuur 
and asperity.” Bonner accused him of a treasonable cor- 
respondcnce with cardinal Pole, and this, with some irea- 
sonable expresssions concerning the king, formed the prin- 
cipal charges against him, which he repelled with great 
spirit, ease, and candour. The words which he was accused 
of having uttered were, “that the king should he cast 

of a cart’s a c; and that by God’s blood, if he were 

so, he was well served, and he would he were so.” Sir 
I'homas acknowledged the possibility of his having uiicred 
the first part of this sentence, and explained his ineai)in<>, 
viz. that between the emperor and the king of France, Ij-s 
master Henry would probably be left ifi the lurch. 

H e was tried for this by a jury before a committee of t’i^* 
council, and probably acquitted, as v\e find that he regained 
the confidence of the king, and was afterwards sent amb.js- 
sador to the emperor. His eagerness to execute this coiu- 
niission, whatever it was, proved fatal, for riding fmst in ihf' 
heat of summer, he was attacked by a malignant fever, ( r 
which he died at Sliirebonrne in Dorsetshire, 154l,iiitlK! 
thirty-eighth year of his age, and was buried in the great 
conventual church there 

Lord Orford informs ns that in V'ertue’s manuscript col- 
lections he found that Vertne was acquainted with a Mr. 
Wyar, who lived in Charterhouse-yard, and was the repre- 
sentanve descendant of that respectable family. In 1721, 
and at other times, Vertue says, at that gentleman’s house, 
he saw portraits of liis ancestor for seven descents, and 
other pictures and ancient curiosities f. Sir Tliomas has 
usually been termed sir I’bomas Wyat the elde)\ to distin- 
guish him from sir 'rboma?. Wyat, his son, who suffered 

* Lord Orford contradicts Anthony f “ Drayton, in his verses to nifn- 
Wood’s account of 8«r i homas's <!tafh, ter George Sandys, treasurer for * ^ 
by playing in his u^ual way upon English colony i»» Virginia, mention® 
words, but untoitunateiy upon words the name of a Wyat, who proba T 
which arc uoi to be foui d in the Aihe- might be a descendant of our ’ 
tiae. Auliquitirs, p. 18, note, Sandys was related to the Wyat a 

and compare with Woorl, vol. 1. col. 37. mily.** Headley’s Beauties, 1. 1*'** 
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death for high treason in the reign of queen Mary. Hijs 
lady, according to Wood, was Elizabeth, daughter of Tho- 
mas Brooke, lord Cobham His son left issue, by Jane 
[ds wife, daughter and co-heir of William Hawte of Bourne, 
knight, a son named George Wyat of Boxley in Kent, re- 
stored 13 Elizabeth. 

Sir Thomas’s biographers are in general silent on the 
subject of his cofjnectioii vvitli lord Surrey. It is known, 
however, that they were closely allied by friendship, and 
similarity of taste and studies. Surrey’s character of Wyat 
is a noble tribute to his memory'. J'he year following his 
death, Leland published a volume of elegiac verses, some 
ot which are very elegant, and all highly encomiastic, en- 
titled “Nienitc in mortem Tiiomm Viati, Equitis incompa- 
nlbilis, Joanne Lelando Aniiqnario, Aucttne,” 4to. Tiiis 
scarce painpldet has a wood cut of Wyat, snppf)se?J to be 
In' Holbein, hiu represents him as a much older man than 
he was, and with a huge bushy beard hiding more than haU 
his featur('.s. Tile copy in the British Aiuseum is dated 
1552 , 

His poems were first published by Toitel, along with 
Surrey’s and the colU*ctiun by uncertain authors, d'he au- 
thenticity of .Surrey’s an»i Wyat’s |)oems seems to be con- 
iirined by tiiis care of 1’ottei to distihgnisb what he knew 
from what he did not know, and what, from the ignorance 
of an editor of .so mncii taste?, we apprehend were not ge- 
iieraily known. Mr. Warton has favoured us with a very 
elaborate and elegant criticism on Wyat, bni has found \i 
impossible to revive his poetical fame. He coTUribuied 
but bitlo to the relinement of English poetry, and his ver- 
sification and language are delicient in harmony and per- 
spicuity. From a close study of the Italian poets, his ima- 
:j;ination dwells too often on puerile conceits and contra- 
rjcnies, which, however, to some are so pleasing that they 
iirc not to this day totally excluded from our poetry. As 

lover, Jiis addresses are stately, and pedantic, with rery' 
little mixture of feeling or passion, and although detached 
beauties may be pointed out in a few of his sonnets, his 
genius was ill adapted to that species of poetry. In all re- 
spects he is inferior to liis friend Surrey, and claims a place 

the English series chiefly as being tlie first moral satirist, 

married sir Edw.inl \V*rnri, uait. Ha^ti 's Kent, 
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ai)d as having reprcsciUcc! the vices and follies of his linie 
in the true spirit of the didactic muse. 

Lord Surrey, we have seen, praises his version of Da- 
vid's Psalms, a work about the existence of which biblio- 
graphers are not agreed. No copy is known to be extant 
nor is it noticed in any history of the English press, nor in 
any library printed or manuscript. In 1549, were pub- 
lished “ Certayne Psalms,” a transcript of which appeared 
in the last edition of the ‘‘English poets,” without, perhaps, 
adding much to t!ie author’s reputation. Mr. Warton ob- 
serves tijat the pious Thomas Sternhold and .lohn Hopkiij! 
are tlic only immortal translators of David's Psalms. 
indifterent as they are now thought, there is nothing to be 
> found of a superior kind before their time. In the library 
of Bene't college, Cambridge, is a manuscript translation 
of the Psalms into Scotch metre of the fourteenth century.* 
WYCHERLEY (William), an English comic poet, 
eldest son of Daniel Wycherley, of Cleve, in Shropshire, 
esq. was horn about 16 40. At fifteen years of age he was 
sent to France, in the western parts of wliicii lie resided, 
upon the banks of the (Jharante, where he was often ad- 
mitted to the conversation of one of tlie most accomplislicd 
ladies of the court of France, madame de Montausier, ct - 
Jebrated by Voilure* in his “ Letters.” A little before the 
restoration of Charles 11. he became a gentlemai)-commi)> 
ner of Queen’s- college in Oxford, where lie lived in the 
provost’s lodge, and was entered in the public library, 
under the title of “ Philosophic Stiidiosus,” in July i(16u. 
He left tlie university without being matriculated, or any 
degree conferred on him; having, according to Wootl,l)Len 
by Dr. Barlow, reconciled to the Protestant Religion, which 
he bad a little before deserted in bis travels. He afterwards 
entered himself of the Middle I’cmple ; but, making his 
first appearance in towirtn a reign when wit and gaiety were 
the favourite distinctions, lie soon quilted the dry study ot 
the law, and pursued things more agreeable to his own 
genius, as well as to the taste of the age. As iiotiiiiig "as 
likely to succeed better tnan dramatic performances, es- 
pecially comedies, he applied himself to the writing ol 


* A Lift of Sir Thomat W'yat appe.ircil in the Seroud Number of Orfon 8 
Msici-tlaneous Autu)utfit&, from matr riaiti coilccteti, in the Ilritish 
his fnciul Orav, the rr;et, and .*iuginrnlcd by his lor(i^hip from oiher 
par iciiiar!v Anlboiiy WtKxjj and Ll«*yd, hut wot without roone inaoctiracy.^ 
ftw uoitc(-» arr now added uf more recent authority.— See also a life ot ^ y*' 
Abe liihliojjiaptu’r, vol. L ,, , • / 
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ttiese ; and in about the space of ten years published four : 

Love in a Wood, or St. James’s Park,” in 1672 ; *‘Tlie 
Gentleman-Dancing-Master,” 1673 ; “Plain Dealer,” in 
1678; and “ Country-Wife,” in 1683. These were col- 
lected and printed together in 1712, 8vo. 

Upon the publication of his first play, he became ac- 
quainted with several of the wits, both of the court and 
town ; and likewise with the duchess of Cleveland, by 
whom, according to Mr. Dennis, and the secret history 
of those times, he was admitted to the last degree 
of intimacy. Villiers duke of Buckingham had also the 
highest esteem for him ; and, as master of the horse to the 
king, made him one of his equerries; and, as colonel of a 
regiment, captain- lieutenant of his own company, resign- 
ing to him, at the same time his own pay as captain, with 
many other advantages. King Charles likewise shewed him 
signal marks of favour ; and once gave him a proof of esteem 
wliicli perhaps never any sovereign prince before had given 
to an author who was only a private gentleman. Wycherley 
liappcMJcd to fall sick of a fever at his lodgings in Bow- 
street, Covent-Garden, when the king did him the honour 
to visit him ; and, (iiuling his body extremely weakened, 
liiid his spirits miserably shuttered, and his memory almost 
totally gone, he commanded him, as soon as he should be 
able to take a journey, to go to the south of France, be- 
lieving that the air of Montpelier would contribute to re- 
store him as mucli us any thing; and assured him, at the 
ifHijie time, that he would order him bOOL to defray the 
charges of the journey. Wycherley accordingly went into 
France, and, having .sjjent the winter there, returned to 
Kngland in the spring, entirely restored to his former vi- 
i^^our both of body and mind. The king, it is said, shortly 
alter his arrival told him, that “ he had a son, who he had 
resolved should be educated like the son of a king; and 
that he could not thuse a more proper man for his gover- 
nor than* Mr. Wycherley for which service idOOl. per 
should be settled upon him. But there seems no solid 
foundation for this report, 

Wycherley, however, soon lost the favour of the king 
aiul of the courtiers. Dennis relates, that, immediately 
^her he had received the preceding odci from the king, he 
'tent down to Tunbridge, to take citl er the be** 'fit ot the 
'Waters, or the diversions of the place ; when, walking one 
upon iheAVellsrWalk with bis fric.iJ Mr. Fairbcard, ot 
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Gray’s-Inn, just as he came up to the bookseller’s shop, 
the countess of Drogheda, a young widow, rich, noble, 
and beautiful, came to the bookseller, and inquired for 
“ The Plain Dealer.” “ Madam,” says Mr. Fairbeard, 
since you are for ‘ The Plain Dealer,’ there he is for 
you,” pushing Wycherley towards her. ‘‘Yes,” says Wy. 
cherley, “ this lady can bear plain dealing ; for she appears 
to be so accomplished, that what would be compliment 
said to others, spoken to her would he plain dealing.’^ 
“ No truly, sir,” said the couniess, ‘‘ 1 am not without my 
faults, any mure than the vest of my sex ; and yet 1 love 
plain dealing, and am nevc’i* more' fond of it than when it 
leiis me ul them.” Tlicn, madam,” says Mr. Fairheard, 
“you and the Plain Dealer si « -n designed hy heavci. 
for each other.” In short, Wyrherlcy vva!k(‘ 1 with tl..; 
countess upon the walks, vv.Mted upon her lioine, visittij 
her daily at her lodgings w hile she was at runhridge, ari.i 
l;er lodgings in Ilaitou-garcicn, after she wmit to i.otidoi, ; 
where, in a little time, Ite got lier ( onsent to marry lie;, 
which ho did without acqntiiaiing the king. 

But this maiel), so promising in appearance both to hu 
fortunes and to his happiness, was the actual ruin of both. 
As soon as the new.s of it came to court, it was looked upcii 
as an aflVont to the king, and a contempt of his majeitv’-? 
ordej s ; and \V'vclierley\s conduct after marriage occasioiicti 
tlii.s to 1)0 resented more heinously ; for he seldom or never 
went near the court, which made him be thought uiqpate- 
ful. But ilio true cause of his absence was not known : in 
short, the lady was jealous of him to distraction ; jtalous 
to that degree, that site could not endure him to he oi.c 
inoiTieiu out of her sight. Their lodgings were in How- 
streer, Covent-garden, over against a tavern, whither it 
he at an^ time went with friends, lie was obliged to leave 
tile winclow'3 open, that his lady might see there was no 
woman in company ; or she wouhl immedialely put on the 
c.ir.s of a IVantic woman. At last she tiled, and seulcd her 
iortnne on him ; but bi.st.Jc being disputed alter her death, 
the expence of the law and odier incumbrances so far re- 
vluced him, that, not being able to satisfy the importiiniu 
if ids credi ors, he was thrown into prison. 

In this confinement he languishetl seven year.^ j nor was 
lie released till Jaaies II. going to sec his ** Plain De'dicr, 
was so charmed with tlie cnteriainment, that he gave im- 
mcdialc orders for the payment of his debts ; adding 
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pension of 200/. per aniuim while he continued in England, 
13iit the houHiiiiil intentions of that prince had not the de- 
signed purely through his modesty ; he being 

ashamed to give the earl of INlulgrave, whom the king had 
sent to demand it, a full account of his debts. He laboured 
uiider the weight of these difficulties till his father died; 

then, too, the estate that descended to him was left 
under very uneasy limitations, since, being only a tenant 
ibr life, he could not raise any money for the payment oi 
his debts. However, he took a method of doing it that 
was in his powNo*, though few suspect<‘(l it If) he his clioice, 
and this was, making a joluture. He had often declared, 
as major Pack says, that ‘‘ he was resolved to die married, 
though ho could not hear the thoughts of living married 
again and accordingly, jtist at the eve of his death, mar- 
ried a )oung grMuU’woman of \!jOOL fortune, part of which 
ht^ applied to the uses he wauieil it for. F.lcven days after 
the cclcbraiion of iltese nuptials, Jan. I, 1715, he died, and 
was ititerred in tiie vault of Covent-gardeii church. He is 
said to have requested very gravely of his wife upon his 
death -bed, tliat she “ would not take an old man for her 
second husband.” 

Besides ibe plays abovemtmiioned, he |)ublished a volume 
of [luems it) ITOl-, folio, of very inferior merit; and in 
172S, his “ Posthumous \Yoi*ks in prose and verse” were 
published by i'heobald, in octavo, Ilis curious corre* 
spoihience with Pope may l)e seen in that poet’s works, with 
many anecdotes of WycUvudey, who appears to have been 
a libertine through the whole course of his life ; nor are 
his works free from the licentiousness, so much encou- 
raged when be was tiie favourite of Cliarles and James II. ^ 
WYDEVILLE, WIDVILLE, or WOODVILLE (An- 
niONV, EAUL UivF.us), a very accomplished nobleman of 
die (iftceiub century, was the son of sir Richard Wydoville, 
l\v JiUjtieline of Lu \emhv)urg, ducltess tlowagcr of Be:i- 
‘ "d. He was i)t>ru about 1412, and in bis sevciUeentli 
vear accompanied Itis far liev, who was no a crcati\l lord 
Hivers, to Satulwicli, where lie iia*! been sent to e((uip a 
strong squadron, in order to do})rivc lliciiard Nevil earl ot 

arwick, ol his govorniueut ol C alais ; but that noble- 

’ Biog. Brir.— H livIc^h’s . Uii.on <if roji -’s — .M.ijor P:u;k’> Workn. p. 

j'’ — . v.>l. I. »). 0. vol. 111. p. 
I XXX* i faiilv, t nit. Ma|f. vol LSaCCI. and 
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man contrived to surprize lord Rivers in port, and took hun 
and all liis ships, together with his son Anthony, to Calais, 
where they were for some time detained as prisoners. Fronj 
this it appears that both father and son were engaged in 
the interest. of the hotise of Lancaster, and in opposition to 
that of York. But king Edward IV. being raised to the* 
throne, and afterwards espousing lady Elizabeth Gray, 
daughter to lord Rivers, and sister to Anthony VVydeville, 
the former attachmer^t of the Wydeville’s to the Lancas- 
trian interest was forgotten, and they began almost solely 
to engross the favour of king Edward. 

Anthony Wydeville distinguished himself both as a war- 
rior and statesman in king Edward’s service. The Lan- 
castrians making an insurrection in Norilunnberland, he 
attended the king into that country, and was a chief coin> 
maiider at the siege of Alnwick castle; soon after which he 
was elected into the order of the garter. In the tenth of 
the same reign, he defeated the dukes of Clarence and 
Warwick in a skirmish near Southampton, and prevented 
their seizing a great ship called the Trinity, l)elonging to 
the latter. He attended the king into Holland on the 
change of the scene, returned with him, anil liad a great 
share in his victories, and was constituted governor of Ca- 
lais, and captain-general of all the king’s forces by sea and 
land. He had before been sent ambassador to negooiate a 
Uiarriao:e between the kiiii>’s sister and tiie duke of Bur- 
gundy ; and in the same character concluded a treaty be- 
tween king Edward and the duke of Bretagne. On prince 
Edward being created prince of Wales, he was apfjointed 
his governor, and had a grant of the office of chief butler 
of England ; and was even on the point of aitaining the 
high honour of espousing the Scottish princess, sister to 
king James II I. ; the bishop of Rochester, lord privy-seal, 
and sir Edward Wydeville, being dispatched into Scotland 
to perfect that marriage. 

A remarkable event of this eaiTs life was a personal vic- 
tory he gained \u a loun. ament, over Anthony count dc la 
Roche, called the bastard of Biifgundy, natural son of 


duke Philip the Good. This illustrious er»connter was per- 
formed in a solemn and most magnificent tilt held tor that 
purpose in Smithfield. Our earl was tbe challenger ; an 
from tbe date of the year, and the affinity of tl)c p< rson 
challenged, this ceremony was probably in hoiumr ol tie 
aforO-mentioned marriage of the lady Margaret, the king^ 
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sister, with Charles the Hardy, last duke of Burgundy. 
Nothing, lord Orford observes (wdiose narrative we fallow), 
could be better adapted to the humour of the age, and lo 
the union of that hero and virago, than a single combat 
between two of their near relations. A long account of 
this affair is givefi in a note in the Biog. Brit. art. Caxton, 
vol. III. new edit. It may be sufficient for our purpose to 
say that Wydeville was victorious. ^ 

On the death of king Edward, the queen sent a messen- 
ger to her brother earl Rivers, desiring him to assemble a 
body of troops in Wales, and with them to bring the young 
king immediately to London to be crowned ; but tliis de- 
sign was defeated by the intrigues of Richard duke of 
Gloucester, afterwards Richard HI. who by treacher}’ got 
possession of the earl’s person, as well as that of the young 
king, and next day earl Rivers, with lord Richard Gray, 
and sir Thomas Vaughan, was conveyed as a prisoner to 
the castle of Pontefract. They w'ere all soon after belu^aded 
by order of the usurper, and without aity form of trial, on 
the very same day that lord Hastings was by the same order 
beheaded in the 'Lower of London. 

Earl Rivers was at this lime (1483) in the forty-first year 
of his age. He was without dispute one of the most ac- 
complished noblemen of his time. Sir Thomas More as- 
serts that “ rfr hand facile discernas^ inaniive aut con^iiio 
promptior^'* equally able to advise, and to execute in affairs 
of state. Lord Orford observes, that ‘‘ the credit of his 
sister (the queeni), the countenance and example of his 
prince, the boisierousness of the limes, nothing sottened, 
nothing roughened the mind of this amiable lord, who was 

gallant as his luxurious brother-in-law, without his weak- 
nes>es ; as brave as the heroes of either Rose, without iht'ir 
saviigeness ; studious in the intervals of business, and de- 
'out after the manner of those whimsical limes, when iner* 
challenged others whom thev never saw, and wen*, bare- 
foot to visa shrinc.s, in countries of which they scarce had 
a map.” 

^ho works of this gallant and leair.ed nohieinan were 
j'Vitlj the exception of a ballad in Percy’s collection) tcans- 
^^tions, p\iblished in the infaivcy of Englisli printing by 
Gaxton : l ‘‘ 'Phe Dictes and Sayinges o» the Pliilosophers, 
^‘^arislated out of Latyn into Frenshe h\ a vvorshq fill man 
called Messire Jehan de J eonville, soiuetyme provost of 
and thence rendered into Engl.sli by lord Rhers. 
Vol. XXXII. A v 
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It is supposed to have been the second book ever printed in 
England by Caxton. The date is Nov. 18, 1477. 2. ‘‘The 

morale Proverbes of Christyne of Pyse.’* 3. “ The boke 
named Cordyale or Meinorare novissima,” a third transla. 
tion from the French, the original author not named, dated 
1480. Caxton says that lord Hivers “ made divers balades 
ayenst the seven dedely synnes.” All these curiosities will 
be found amply described ifi Mr. Dibdin’s “Typographical 
Antiquities.” Hun^e says that earl Rivers “ firj^t introduced 
the noble art of printing into England,” but this is evidently 
a mistake. He did incleeil countenance and employ Cax. 
ton, and appears to h ive introduced him to pAlward IV.; 
and both he and I’intoft, earl of Worcester (See TieroiT), 
contributed very much, by their example and f)atronage, to 
the restoration of h arning in this kingdom. From various 
causes, liowever, England was long behind other nations on 
the continent in real learning, ora wish for it; and we 
have no great pleasure or pride in contemplating the pro- 
ductions of our (ir<t printers.* 

M'VKEHAM (William, or William of), the illus- 
trious fouinler of New college, Oxford, was horn at'Wyke- 
ham in Hampshire, in I > J t W^hetlier W'ykeham was liis 
family name, seems cloubtfui. He mentions his father and 
mother only by their Christian liames, John and Sybill, o. 
Sybilla. Some of hi^ biograjdjors are inclined to think 
that his father’s name was and others /^errof^ hut 

there is no direct evidence for eitlier, and we know by 
many other instances that nothing was more uncertain r.t 
the period of liis birth than the state of family names. 

His parents were of good rciuuation and cliaracter, but 
in II ean circum.sianc<*s w hen lie was Ixnri ; yet from the 
number of bis conteuiporary relations, whose names and 
situations are upon rt coni, it is probable that the family' 
was not of mean extraction Of tlu ir poverty ihere is less 
reason to doubt iIk‘ report, as they couUI not atford to give 
their son a liberal edia atiQn. He soon, however, found a 
patron, su|)posed to be Nicholas IJvedale, lord of (be manor 
of Wykebam, and governor <d Winchester castle, whoiimst 
have discovered some lalcnis worth imf)r()ving, since he 
maintained liiin at Wiru liestcr scliool, wheri^ he was in- 
structed in grammatical learning, and where he gave ead) 

* Bio)r. Hrit. vnl. III. art ( axion, — Park"! editiofl of Uic Royal aixl N‘ 
Auniors. — DibdirCs AnUquit’rs, vol. 1. 
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proofs of piety and diligence, employing his leisure hours irl 
acquiring a knowledge of arithmetic, mathematics, logic,* 
divinity, and the canon and civil law. He was afterwards 
employed hy his patron, in quality of secretary, and either 
by him, or by Edyngdon, bishop of Winchester, or by both, 
>vas recommended to tlie notice of Edward Ilf. 

This circumstance^ however honourable tp his talents, 
appears to have limited the progress of what was then 
deemed education, and disposed him to a life of business 
rather than of study, hut can never be advanced to justify 
the opinion that he was deficient in useful learning. He 
certainly (lid not study at Oxford, and escaped the contests 
prevailing between the disciples of Occham and of Duns 
^scouis, which seem to have formed the only learning then 
in vogue ; hut that one who dignified every office civil and 
ecclesiastical with the wisdom, talents, and popularity of 
Wykeliam, should have been illiterate, is an absurdity too 
j^ross to require refutation, and would have passed unno- 
ticed, liad It not been, as far as his architectural abilities 
are concertied, in some measure countenanced by the 
\>’artoiis. 

He was about twcuty-two, or twenty- three years of age 
wheti first introduced at court, but in what employment 
hits II n been ascertained; allliough it was probably of the 
Marne nature with liiose which he altervvards so ably filled. 
There is every reason to think that his skill in drawing re- 
commended him to a sovertdgn who was bent on adding to 
his country rhe ornament and utility of magnificent and 
durable structures. Tiie first otlice he held, or the first of 
which we read, had evidently a reference to this object. 
In May 135G, iie was appointed clerk of all the king’s 
walks at the castle, and iu the park of W indsor. It vvjis 
hy his advice that the king was induced to pull down great 
part of this castle, and by his skill that it was rebuilt nearly 
iu the manner in wliicli we find it. His other great work 
Was Queenhorough castle ; and although in these military 
structures he had little scope for the genius displayed after- 
wards at Oxf(;rd and Winchester, they would have been 
sufficient to prove that he had already reached that degree 
uf architectural skill which modern art can but poorly imi- 
tate. 

^ilh a sovereign of Eld ward III. ’s mignificent taste, it 
'^U5but natural that Wykrham should now becoir ^ a fa- 
'^urite, and accordingly we find that hi - majesty wished to 

K A 
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distinguish him by many marks of royal favour. In order 
to facilitate this, it was necessary he should take orders, 
as ecclesiastical promotion was more particularly within hU 
majesty’s power, where the pope did not think proper to 
interfere ; but this part of Wykeham’s history is not so 
clearly detailed as could be wished. There is, on the coin 
trary, some reason to think that he was in the church be- 
fore he had given proof of his talents at Windsor and 
Queenborough. In all the patents for the offices he held, 
he is styled Clericus, but, as his biographer supposes, Ijc 
had as yet only the clerical tonsure, or some of the lower 
orders, while the historian of Winchester thinks he was 
ordained priest by bishop Edyngdoii. The first prefer- 
ment bestowed on him was the rectory of Pulham in Nor- 
folk, in 1357, and as the court of Rome threw some ob- 
stacles in the way w’hich kept him for a time out of tha: 
living, the king, in 1359, granted him two hundred pounds 
a year over and above all bis former appointments, until he 
should get quiet possession of Pulham, or some other bene- 
lice, to the value of one hundred marks. But the dispro- 
portion between the worth of the living, and the compen 
sation for delay, is so very striking as to incline us to think, 
either that Dr. Lovvth has by mistake inserted 200/. for 20/. 
or that the king took this opportunity to show a special 
mark of his favour, for which the loss of the living should 
be the ostensible motive. In the mean time ho was pFe- 
sented to the prebend of Flixton in the church of Lich- 
field, which he afterwards exchanged for some other hrre- 
fice, and in 1359 he was constituted chief warden and sur 
veyorof the king’s castles of Windsor, Leedes, Dover, and 
iladlam ; and of the manors of old and new Windsor, ^V!- 
oheuier, and several other castles, manors, and houscN 
and of the parks belonging to them. In 13C0, the kin^^ 
granted him the deanery of the royal free chapel, or colle- 
giate church of St. Martin le Grand, London, which he 
held about three years ; during which he rebuilt, at bis 
own expense, the cloibiei of the Chapter-house, and the 
body of the church. This is the first instance on record 
in which he is noticed as a public benefactor. In 1361 he 
was quieily settled in the rectory of Pulham, and in 
than two years received many other ecclesiastical 
iiients. specifieu by Dr. Lowth. The annual value of i 
livings, for some years before he became bishop of ^ 
cheater, amounted to 812/. but ** he only }ecei\r 
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jevenues of the church with one hand, to expend them in 
her service with the other.” 

His civil promotions were not less rapid and honourable. 
He was made keeper of the privy seal in 1 364, and soon 
after secretary to the king, and chief of the privy council, 
and governor of the great council, 'Miese last terms his 
biographer supposes were not titles of office, hut were used 
to express the influence he now possessed in the manage- 
ment of affairs of state, and which was so great, that, ac- 
cording to Froissart, “ every thing was done by him, and 
nothing was done without him.” 

On the death of hi> old Iriend and patron William de 
Kciyngdon, bishop of Wiiu hrsier, in 1366, Wykeham was 
imniediately and unanimously elected l)y the prior and con- 
vent to succeed him. Some delay liaving taken place be- 
fore he coulti l)i‘ admitted into possession, it has been sup- 
posed that he was oi)jrcied to by the king on account of 
his want of learning. But this is utterly destitute of foun- 
dation, as it was by the king’s express desire that he was 
chosen, and Nvhat is yet more in point, the pope’s bull, 
coiUrary to the official language used at that time, and in 
which there was frequently no mention of learning, declares 
that Wykeham vvas recommended to liis holiness, “ by the 
testinionv of many persons worthy of crcilit, for his know- 
ledge of letters. Ins probity of life and ummu*rs, and his 
prudence and circumspection in affairs both spiritual and 
temporal.” Tlie iva) cause of the delay is stated at great 
length by Dr. Lowih, and depemled on circumstances be- 
longing to ihe historv of that age, connect d with the ge- 
neral siatt! of ecclesiastical paironage. 

His advancement to llie bishopr c was follt)wed by his 
heiiig appointetl chancellor of Knglaud In Ins speeches to 
parliament, it has been observed that he iunovateii on the 
practice of liis clerical predecessors w hose oratory savoured 
more of the pulpit than ihi' bench, by introducing a style 
iind manner wfiolly political In 1371, when the parlia- 
become jealou'. of chnrcbmcn, reqiu sit'd thai secular 
ttien only siiould lie appoinivd to offict s of suce, Wyke- 
hain resigned the seal, but without any loss ol favour on 
*‘•6 pari of the king, the commons, or tin* publii at large, 
^he king was oldigeii to comply wiili rctpicsi tc» dismiss 
churchmen trom the high offices of siau*, but soon found 

necessary to have recourse to the o-uiy fierson of that 
vvhose education and talents icemed to fit them for 
Jiuch preferments. 
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Soon after his being settled in the bishopric of Win- 
chester, he began to employ his architectural skill in the 
repairs of the cathedral, the whole expense of which was 
defrayed by himself, but bis more enlarged designs for this 
edifice were delayed to a more distant period. I'he care 
he bestow^ed on other parts of his episcopal duty, in re- 
forming abuses, and establishing discipline, was not less 
exemplary, and in the case of his visitation of the Hospital 
of St. Cross, involved him in a long and troublesome dis- 
pute, which ended greatly to the benefit of that institution, 
and clearly to the honour of his firmness, jiidginent, and 
integrity. liis mind appears now to have been ileeply ini. 
pressed by sentiments of enlarged liberality, and wholly 
influenced by those motives which determined him to be- 
come a benefactor to liis country u[)on a most munificent 
scale. 

The foundation of a college, or of some institution for 
the education of youth, had probably been revolved for a 
considerable time. About two years after he entered on 
the bishopric of Winchester, he began to make purchascii 
in the city of Oxford with that view, a»ul he connected 
with it the plan of a college at Winchester, whic h should 
be a mirserv for that of Oxford. As early as \ ‘M'^ he esta- 
blished a school at Wifichester, in which he placed certaii* 
poor scholars who were to be instructed in gran\niHtical 
learning, by one Richard de Ilerton, with an 
But the progress of this generous plan wa'^ tor some time 
impeded by the intrigues of a party, lieaded by the duke 
of Lancaster, in the last year of the rei^n of Wvktd)ain’s 
friend and master Edward III. An accusation, branching 
into eight articles, was brought against him, hnt upon a 
fair trial, seven were found destitute of proof, and the 
eighth only was laid hold of, as a pretext for seizing into 
tlie king’s haruls tlie temporalities of the bishopric of ^Vi^- 
chester, excluding the bishop from parlianunt, and re- 
moving him from CwUrt. A measure so violent, and justi- 
fied upon such sligl.t g ( unis, was not to be overlooked 
even in those days of popuLr accjuiescence. At the en- 
suing convocation, the bishop of London, \\ illiam Court- 
ney, had the spirit to oppose any subsidy to the king unti 
satisfaction should be made for the injury done to the who ^ 
body of the clergy, in the person of the bishop of V\ m- 
chesier ; and he was so firmly supported by the convoca 
tion, that the archbishop of Canterbury, though a 
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parii'/an of the duke of Lancaster, was obliged to admit 
Wykehain into their assembly, where he was received by 
every member with all possible marks of respect. Nor was 
he less a favourite with the people, who, when they rose 
ill the affair of WicklilTe, demanded that the duke of Lan- 
caster should allow the bishop to be brought to a fair trial. 
Wykeham was soon after restored to his teniporalities, but 
^rjih the ungracious condition, that lie should fit out three 
ships of war for a certain time, or if they were not wanted, 
pay the amount of the probable expense to the king — ^hat 
king who had formerly heaped so many marks of favour on 
him, but who, although io some measure reconciled to 
him, was now too mucii enslaved hy a party to act with his 
wonted liberality 

Ldward III. died June 21, 1377 ; and on the accession 
of Kichard II. V\ ykeliain was released from all his difficul- 
ties, and hy a soltMun declaration of the privy council, most 
honourably actpaittcMl of the accusations formerly preferred 
against him by the Lancaster party, ddiis new reign, how- 
ever, was a period of turl)nlen('e, faction, and bloodslied, 
and it required all the wisdom and circumspection of his 
steady mind to preserve the favour of the king, and the 
confKience of the people. Vet in both iic was in a con- 
sidenil)ie degree successful. It was not long before the 
parliament appointed him one of tlie commissioners to in- 
(j.iire into the abuses of ilie fv)riner rei.:n, and in their other 
pioceedings they appear to have looked up to him as a 
stiiicsman of inflexible integrity ; ttor was he less consulted 
in all matters of difliculiy by the king and council. But 
nolwiilistauding sucb eucouragement, the part he had to 
act was extremely arduous : tin* new reign was distracted 
hv contending factions, and in the conflict of factions men 
ol independent minds gan seUlom he safy i but what ren- 
dered the danger greater was, that the king, as he grew up, 
listened more to flatterers and favourites, than to the le- 
guiinate ;i(l\ isers of the crown. 

When Richard assumeil the reins of government, oii 
coming of age, one of his iirst mt'asuri*s was to a|)point 
Wykeiiam lord chancellor, and to dismiss the administra- 
don whici) had the care of public aflairs during his mino- 
*‘hy. The new ministers, however, unwilling to be sus- 
pected of owing their appointments t(» a fit of capriee, after 
» short time, professed to resign, that their coi Juct might 
investigated in parliament ; and what they wished, ac- 
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tually happened: The commons declared in favour of their 
conduct, and they were all restored. In conjunction with 
them, Wykeham had the satisfaction of being very instru- 
mental in promoting public tranquillity, until his resigna- 
tion of the great seal in 1391. After this he seems to have 
kept at a distance from the management of public affairs, 
and thus avoided the risk of countenancing those ruinous 
proceedings which led to the deposition of the king ; and 
during the succeeding reign his age and infirmities afforded 
an excuse for his no longer attending as a peer of parlia- 
ment. 

If we consider the importance of the undertaking begun 
at Oxford, and connected with a similar plan at Winches- 
ter, k will not appear surprising that he should, during the 
greater part of the reign of Richard II. have been disposed 
to bestow tns whole attention on obp'ctsso dear to his heart. 
What he projected was certainly suflicient for the atten- 
tion of any one man, and enoiigit to immortalize the great- 
est. The design, bishop Lowth has t loqiiently expressed, 
was noble, uniform, and complete. “ It was no less than 
to provide for the perpetual rnainienance and instruction 
of two hundred scholars, to afford them a liberal support, 
and to lead them tlirough a perfect course (ff education, 
from the first elements of letters, tbrongb the whoh* circle 
of the sciences ; from the lowest class of gr.unmatical 
learning to the highest degrees in the several faculties.” 
A design so enlarged, so comprehensive, so munificent, 
bad not yet been conceived b} the most ilhiNirions of our 
English founders. In bringing it to porfi ci oti, we have 
not only to admire the genero.siiy which supplied tlie means 
(for opulence may sometimes be liberal ai a small expense), 
but tfaa*. grasp of mind which at once planned and executed 
all that can be conceived most <liflicult in such a vast un- 


dertaking, and w hich enabled him to shine with equal lustre 
as benefactor, legislator, and architect, and give a lesson 
and example which could never be exceeded by the wisest 
of his posterity. 

It has already been mentioned, that in 1373, he had be- 
gun his preparatory school at Winchesier, and about the 
same time, having purchased tenements for tlie purpose, 


he established a similar institution at Oxford, appointing 
governor, arid acting in other respects towards his infant 
society in such a manner, that its constitution might be uia- 
Yured by the test of experience, and ‘‘that the life and sou , 
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jts it were, might be ready to inform and animate the body 
of bis college, as soon as it could be finished.” 

Within less than three years from this commencement of 
bis plan, the society consisted of a warden and seventy fel- 
lows, who were called Pauper esi Scholares Vtnerabilis Domini 
DoiniuiWdhelmide Wykekam Wynton. EpiscopL The war- 
den had a salary of ‘JO/. a year, and the fellows were lodged 
in the places hired for them, and then knijwn by the names 
of Blake-hall, Hert-hall, ^hule-hall, Mayden-hall, and 
Ilainer-hall. The annual expense of their lodging amounted 
to 10/ 13-^* id.; and each was allowed is. and 6d. a week 
for coinuions. 

Ill 1379, having completed the several purchases of land 
necessary lor the sciteof the college, he obtained tlie king’s 
patent or licence to found, dated June '/jO, of that year; 
and likewise the pope’s bull to the same eifect. In Ins 
charter of foundation which he published on November 26 
iullowing, bis crdlege is entitled Seinte Mark College of 
Wynchestre in Oxen ford. But it is rather remarkable that 
the name of New college, which was then given in com- 
mon speech witliouc much impropriety, should be by some 
moans continued until the present day, when it is in reality 
the oldest as lo its principal buildings, and the seventh in 
the order of foundation. The foundation-stone was laid 
March 5, 1380, and ih<! whole completed in six years; 
and on Aj)ril 14, 13S6, the society took possession by a 
|)ublic entrance accompanied with much solemnity. 

According to the statutes, the society consisted of a war- 
den and seveiiiy poor scholars^, clerks, students in theo- 
logy, canon and civil law, and philosophy; tw-eniy were 
appointed to the study of laws, ten of them to that of ihr 
canon, and ten to that of the civil law ; the remaining filty 
vV( re to apply themselves to piiilosophy, or arts, and the- 
ology; two to the study of medicine, and two to astronomy ; 

' among tlu* m'vcmv pottr scholars ihcy have good eharneters, atul ha. *, 
tht ti) nidei ortlcis 'hai Iun next of k-ii htf'n ptuvtd by the eleett** ^ t'> he sui- 
have the pi eferruee, and lhat Ibncntlv \er'‘ed in giaintrar. By *he 
‘■iniieiliHeiv on 'ioMr udims^i ni they iniuueOons of vijit.MS jIjc number < * 
•‘'Wild htTotiii; f.'llow* without iiiider- founder!*’ Kin .is i ligit'h for Xcw cot 
the c ifuo o two, but i.i 

t Cuie With «lir . ihcis; and even defectof Mu h kiosiin n i idy* the. choiee 
• nfiuld there be no vaeaueies at New by the found* r was exic 
to icjje, they an? allowed to itay at according « the count 

eollci'ft at Winehexter till they th«* sutuie, nmii wlnc’n hoys were ti> 
allaine,! tlie.r thirtie h year. I,* a4'.nill'd ..p. n llu* * undal;.>*< 

..f:. V.,. U • 
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all of whom were obliged to be in priest’s orders within a 
certain time, except in case of lawful impediment. Beside^ 
these there were ten priests, three clerks, and sixteen boys 
or choristers, to minister in the service of the chapel. The 
body of statutes, which was entirely of his composition, 
underwent many revisions and corrections, the result of ex« 
perience and profound thinking on a subject which appears 
to have engrossed his whole mind, and although some of 
the latter revisions left an opening for irregularities which 
the society Jiave not always been able to prevent, these sta. 
tutes upon the w hole are considered as highly judicious and 
complete, and have been very closely copied by succeedina 
founders 

During the progress of the building, he established in 
form that society at Winchester which was to supply New 
college with its members. The charter of fouinltition is 
dated Oct. 20, 1382, and the college miwcA Scinle Mane 
Ciillfge of IVynchesirc. The year after New college was 
finished he began this otlier upon the scite where stood tlie 
school at which he received his early education. I'his, 
likewise, was completed in six years, with a rnagnifict'nce 
scarcely inferior to that of New college, and was opened 
for the rccej)tion of its intended iiiliahitants, March 2S, 
Tlie society resembles that of his other institution, 
consisting of a warden, seventy scholars, to be instructed 
in grammatical learning, ten secular priests, perpetual fel- 
lows, three priests, cdiaplains, three clerks, and sixteen 
choristers: and for the instruction of the scholars, a schoul- 
master, and an nndermaster or usher, d he founder of 
Queen’s college, by his twelve fellows, and seventy scho- 
lars, intended to allude to the apostles and disciples. Tlie 
historian of Winchester informs ns that the same design 
entered into the conternpUiion of VV^ykeham. The wartlm 
and ten priests represented the apostles, with the omission 
of Judas. T iie head master atul second master, wiili the 
seventy scholars, denoted tlie seventy-two disciples, as in 
the vulgate, for the Eng* bible, wliich is translated born 
the Greek, has only seventy , the tliree chaplains, and three 

♦ Parlitulat ly ftenry Vt, whofoiindrcl tween fho.s« two colU'gf*'# 
the t»vo collt '^cs of l.;on and King’ * liam\ two. It was entitl* fl ‘‘ 

Cf*U. Cambridge, entirely upon Wyke- dia amicabilis five Coinposjtio Co •' 
barn’s plan, uanacnbiii j tijc siaUiUs giorum Rr.galiuin r.nilabrirfi*e 
of ihe lattf'r ffithont ary mainriai al- n* et Wiccbainicorum Oxoii, cl 
tfratioM. In Utit, a treaty of union Winton.** 
fur mutual defence wu<s concluded be- 
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inferior clerks marked the six faithful deacons ; Nicholas, 
one of the number, having apostatized, has therefore no 
representative ; and the sixteen choristers represented the 
four greater, and the twelve minor prophets. 

From this school the society at Oxford was to be supplied 
with |)roper sul/jects by election, and the college at Win- 
chester was to be always subordinate, both in government 
and discipline, use and design, to that at Oxford, and sub- 
ject to a yearly visitation from the warden and two fellows 
of the latter. 'Fiiis visitation, and the annual elections from 
Winchester to New-college, generally take place in the 
second wet'k of July. The warden of Winchester is elected 
by ilie fellows of Nevv-collego, who for some years chose 
their own w'arden for that office; hut in Wykeham’s time, 
and for many years after, the wardenship of New-college 
was far superior in valued. The first instance of a warden 
of Nevv-college being preferred to Winchester is that of 
Dr. Nicholas in l(i79, and the last, Dr. Coxed. 

Among the special jirivileges secured by the founder 
t.) New college, one was, tliat the fellows should be ad- 
iniited to all degrees in the university without asking any 
gtace of the congregation of masters, or undergoing any 
examination for them in the public schools, provided they 
were cxainitied in their own college according to the form 
of the university, and had their graces given them in the 
MunL‘ manner by the government of the house. In 1608 
this was disputed ; hut archbishoj) Bancroft, then chaiicel- 
Ijrof the university, decided in favour of the college. 

Wykeham lived long enough to witness the pr:isperiiy 
of both his institutions, and almost to see others emanating 
from them. He tlied in 1404, in his eightieth year, leav- 
ing in his will a coniinnation of those acts of munificence 
and pious charity whicli he had begun in his life. He vvas 
interred in the beautiful chantry which he had built for hiin- 
selt in Winchester cathedral. In this catliedral we still see 
die triuiilphs of his skill in tlur main bodyofiiie edifice 
Irom the tower to the west end, but more pariicnlarly in 
his chantry, vvbicb, with his monument, is kept in repair 
at the joint expeiu e ot his two colleges. * 

WYNDHAM (Sin Wili.i.\m), an eminent statesman, 
chancellor of the excheejuer in the »*eign ot queen Anne, 

♦ This supcriftiily .ipain rrstored, ami ih** tl" ec la>t war»lt . « of Winrhf*- 
ter were not wardens f New college. 

* bite by Lowib.— M.lucr’s llis».of Winolicsier.- Cbal ncri’s Hist, of Oxford^ 
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.was descended from a very ancient family, which derives 
its descent from Ailwardus, an eminent Saxon, in the 
county of Norfolk, soon after the Norman conquest, who 
being possessed of lands in Wymondham, or Wyndham, 
in that county, assumed his surname thence. Sir John 
Wyndham, who v\as knighted at the coronation of king 
Edward VI. had the estate of Orchard, in the county of 
Somerset, in right of his wife, Elizabeth, daughter iind 
co-heir of John Sydenham, of Orchard, esq. His great 
grandson John married Catharine, daijj.'hier of Robert 
Hopion, e*<q. sister and co-heir to Ralph lord Hopton, by 
whom he had issue sir William Wyndham, advanced to 
the digriiiy of a baronet by king Charles II. whose eldest 
son, Edward, marrit d Catharine, daughter of sir William 
Levison Gower, bait, and by that lady had one daughter, 
Jane, wife of sir Richard Grosvenor, of Eton, in Cheshire, 
bart. and an only sou, the subject of iliis article, wlio was 
born about 1687 ; and upon the decease of his father, while 
he was very young, succeeded to the title and estate. He 
was educated at hrst at Eton school, and thence remoNed 
to Christ Church, Oxford, where his excelU tit genius soon 
discovered itself, and afterwards received great advantage 
from his travels into foreign countries. Upon his return to 
England he was chosen knight of the shire for the conntv 
of Somerset, in which station he st^rvcul in tiie three last 
parliaments of queen Anne, and ail the subseijnent ones 
till his death. Tliis public Ncene of action soon called forth 
his emineiu abilities, and placed him in so conspicnuo.s a 
point of light, that, alter the change of the ministry iiiulcr 
that queen in the latter end of 1710, he was first appointed 
master of her majesij’s liart and buck hounds, thm si cre- 
tary at war, and at last, about August 17 l was advanced to 
the important post of chanc ellor of the exchequer. In this 
station lie had an opporiunitv of a[>peanng in his judicial 
capacity in a cause of IJr. Hooper, bishop of Rath and 
Weils, in wliicli he gave sentence, and at the same time 
explained the grounds of it wiili a perspicuity, force of 
xeasoning, and extent »d knov\ ledge worthy the most ex- 
perienced judge. Ill lie year following he brought 


where also n. pa- J. Upon the breach between the car 


nto the House of CoinmoiK., and earned siiccessruiiy 
hrough it, the “ Bkll to prevtmt itie grow th of schism, and 
or the futiiic security of the Church of England,’’ 
nd was ano.>inte(l to carrv it un to the House of Lord:^, 
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of Oxford, lord high treasurer,' and lord Bolingbroke, se- 
cretary of state, in July 1714, sir William adhered to the 
interests of the latter. 

Upon the death of queen Anne, on the 1st of August 
1714, he signed with others the proclamation ol his ma- 
jesty king George I. and on the 1 itii of that month se- 
conded a motion made in the House of Commons by Ho- 
ratio Walpole, esq. for the payment of the arrears due to 
the Hanoverian troops in the English s rvn e. However, 
in October following he was removed trom his post ofchao- 
cellor of the exchequer, which was conterreo upon sir Ri- 
chard Onslow. In the next parliament, which met on the 
i7th of March 1714-1/5, he appeared very vigorous in op- 
position to the measures of the administration, and in de- 
fence of the peace of Utrecht; and on the 6th of April 
made a motion, that the House would appoint a day to take 
into consideration his majesty’s proclamation of the 15th 
of January, for calling a new parliament, which reflected 
on the conduct of the last ministry of queen Anne, and 
whicli lie represented as unprecedented and unwarrantable, 
and even of dangerous consequence to the very being of 
parliament ; expressions which gave such offence to the 
majority of the house, that he was ordered! to receive a 
reprimand from the speaker. He spake likewise in favour 
of tiie duke of Ormond and the earls of Oxford and Straf- 
ford, when they were impeached in that house. But, upon 
the breakiniT out i)f the rebellion in Scotland under the earl 
of Mar, in August 17 15, sir William fell under suspicion; 
oil whicli account he was seized on the 21st of September 
u ills house at Orchard Wyndham, in Somersetshire, by 
colonel Huske, and one of his majesty’s messengers ; from 
whom making an escape, a proclamation was issued out for 
Ins apprehension. Soon after this he surrendered himself 
to the government; and, being examined by the privy 
council, was committed to the Tower, but was never 
l)ronght to a trial. 

After he had regained bis liberty he continued his op- 
position to the several administrations under which, he lived, 
though he is believed to liave altered his opinion with re- 
spect to government itself, from the Jacobite notions which 
he might formerly liave espoused, to a more large and po- 
pular system ; and that upon this ground he afterwards 
wormed his whole political conduct U was universally 
'Allowed that he possessed all the qua ificalions equisiie to 
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forrji an able senator ; sagacity, to discern the strength Or 
weakness of every question, and eloquence, to enforce 
the one and expose the other ; skill and address, to seize 
every advantage in the course of a debate, without afford- 
ing any ; and a proper degree of warmth and vivacity in 
speaking, necessary to secure the attention of the audience, 
without such an excess of it as might embarrass himself, 
and expose him to the cooler observation of his antagonists. 
And if we descend to tlie consideration of him in the more 
familiar light of his private conversation, we shall find it 
equally distinguished by an unaffected civility and polite- 
ness, enlivened by an easy flow of elegant wit, and sup- 
ported by a various and extensive fund of useful knowledge. 
To so imperfect a character of him, it will be but justice lo 
subjoin that wliich has been given by Pope, with whom he 
lived in great intimacy. 

VVyndhani, just to freedom and the throne. 

The master of our passions, and his own/’ 

He died at VV^clls, in Somersetshire, after an illness of a 
few days, June 17, 1740. He was twice married *, first, 
July 21 , 1 70S, to the lady Catharine Seymour, secoiul 
daughter of Charles, duke of Somerset ; by whom he bad 
issue two sons, Charles and Percy, and tw'o daughters, 
Catharine, who died in April 1734, and Kli/.abeih. His 
second lady w'as Maria Cathariiia, relict of tlie manpiis 
of Blandford, sister to the unless of Denbigh, and 
daughter of M. De Jong, of the province of Utrecht, in 
Holland. 

He was succeeded in dignity anil estate by his eldest 
son, sir Ciiarlks W'YNDif.AM, who moceeded to the titles of 
earl of ligremont, and baron of Cockermonth, by 
death of his grace, Algernon, duke of Somerset, without 
heir male, who bad been created earl of Kgremont, and 
baron of Cockernuuith, in the county of Cumberland, by 
George II. with limitation of these honours to sir Charles 
Wyndbain. His lordship, whilst he w-as a commoner, was 
elected to parliament is soon as he came of age, for the 
borough of Bridgewatei in Somersetshire. He sat after- 
wards for Appleby^, in VV'cstmoreland, Taunton, in 
niersetshire, and Cockermouth, in Cumberland. In 1751 
he was appointed lord lieutenant and custos rotnlorum of 
the county of Cumberland. In April 1761 he vvas no- 
ninaied the first of the three plenipotentiaries on the part 
of Great Britain to the intended congress at Augsburg, 
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procuring a general pacification between the belligerent 
powers ; and in the same year was constituted one of the 
principal secretaries of state, in which it was his disadvan- 
tage to succeed Mr. Pitt (afterwards lord Chatham). In 
1762 he was made lord lieutenant and custos rotulorum of 
the county of Sussex. He died of an apoplectic fit in June 
1763. He was succeeded by his son, George, the second 
and present earl of Egremoiit.* 

WYNNE (Edwaud), a learned barrister and law-writer, 
was born in 1734. He was the grandson of Owen Wynne, 
esq. LL. D. sometime under-secretary of state to Charles 
11. and Janies II. and son of William Wynne, esq. by his 
wife, Grace, one of the daughters of William Brydges, esq. 
serjeant at law. lie followed his father’s profession, and 
was called to the bar; but, wliatever his success, seems to 
have devoted a considerable poniuti of his time to study 
and to the composition of some works, which uiiiie great 
elegance of style to great legal knowleilge and acuteness. 
In his private character he was noted for many virtues, and 
extensive liberality and charity. He died at his house at 
(dielsea, of that dreadful disorder, a cancer in the mouth, 
Dec. 26, 1784, in the fiftieth year of his age. 

His first work was printed, but not generally published, 
wilder the, title of “A miscellany containing several law 
tracts” 1765, Svo. These were, 1. “Observations on 
Fitzherhert’s natiiva brcviunij with an introduction concern- 
ing writs, and a dissertation on the writ De non ponendis in 
assisis tt jiiralis^ and on the writ De Uprose aynovendo. 
2. An inquiry concerning the reason of the distinction the 
law has inade ifi cases between things annexed to the free- 
hold, and things severed from it. 3. Argument in heljalf 
of unlimited extension of collateral consanguinity, with 
extracts from the statutes ou w'hich the (piestion arose. 4. 
Account of the trial of the Pix ; and observations on the 
nature and antiquity of the court of claims. 5, An answer 
to two passages in the ‘ Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Autliors.’' 6. Observations on the antiquity and dignity 
of the degree of serjeant at law.” 1 licse t\vt» last were writ- 
ten by his father, who in the former refuted an aspersioR 
cast on his character by W alpole (lord Orlord) in his arti- 
cle of Philip duke of Wharton. After relating the story 

BirutCt LivtB. — Collins’s Peerag^tp, hv sir K. B; n Swif*’s a lul Pope’s 

Memuimofair R(»bisrl ' tai. Mag. vo* t.lV. 
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of Wharton’s cheating the minister out of his arguments 
against bishop Atterbury, and replying to them, by aati- 
cipation^ in a speech for Atterbur}^ Walpole added in a 
note that ‘‘Serjeant Wynne served the bishop in much 
the same manner ; being his counsel, he desired to see the 
bishop’s speech^ and then spoke the substance of it him. 
self.” This calumny Mr. Wynne refuted with so much 
spirit, that Walpole thought proper to omit the note in 
the subsequent editions of his “ Catalogue.” 

In 1774 Mr. Wynne published (hut like the former, 
without his name) Eunomus, or Dialogues concerning the 
Law and Constitution of England. With an Essay on 
logue,” 4 vols. Svo. This scientilic work, says Mr. Brid'^, 
man, would probably have been held iu higher cstiiuation 
had it been better known ; but having been written be?forcj 
and published after the commentaries of sir William Black- 
stone, its acknowledged merits have been obscured, though 
not totally eclipsed by the splendour of that great perform- 
ance : it is, however, highly valued, as having very tnnrh 
illustrated the principles of our laws and constitution, and 
given an instructive and rational account of the several 
branches into which the practice of the law is divided, and 
as having recommended, with much learning, a liberal a:iJ 
enlarged method of siudv in that science, pf)inting mjt its 
necessary connexion with the other branches of litera- ar?. 
Mr. Hargrave has further observed, that this work tre;c. 
incidentally of the character and authority ot the sever.: 
law writers, and more professedly on the origin and pro- 
gress of the most important subjects and h ranches of iliC 
law, and llieir connexion with the history and constituti.r: 
of England. A second edition of this work appeareal alter 
the author’s death, in 1785, but without any alteration.^ 

V\ /NNE (John Huddlesionk), a man of som« origin»ii 
genius, but whose works will not entitle him to any vrrv 
high ratikin literature, \vasdeseendcHl from a very respectable 
family in South Wales, where he was born in 174 5. A' 
what time he arrived in London, is not known, but for 
some time he gained his bread in the printing business 
with which he became disgnsteti, and had interest enough 
to obtain an appointment in a regunvnt about to go abroati- 
Suoh was the perverseness of his temper while on ship- 

^ Oeni, Mag, 1785. — Atterbury *• CorrfspondeJK#*. — firiflginnirb 
IfOg^raphy. 
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board wiUi iiis oroihcr officers, tbiit they refused to asso- 
ciate with hi;n, arnl actually left him behind vvheti the ship 
arrived at iis (il^t [dare of destination. From tlicncc he 
C()?)tnved t.) leiurn to Kiu^land, wiicre he married a yourjg 
vvooniu of some property. 'I’liis was prohahly soon spent, 
about this lime he e(>nnne,ncc<l author by profession, but 
fiitier his works or his employers were of the lowest order, 
lor it was with diiliculty Ije could procure the necessaries 
of lih^ by his labours. In 1770, however, he began to 
aim at higher fame, and pnhli^ihed A General History of 
tlie Briiisii Fmpire in Auicrica: including all the countries 
ii] N<nih America and the NV^est-Indics ceded by the peace 
of Paris,” 2 vols. 8vo. I'liis as a compilation did him no 
(liM re lit. In 177 1 he published the ‘‘ Prostitute, a Poem,” 
4to; iti 1 772 “ Clioice Fml)lems, natural, historical, fabu- 
lous, moral, and divine, for the improvement of youth ; 
ID verse and prose,” !2mo. The same year appeared his 
principal work, “ A general History of Ireland, frona the 
(‘urliest aecoiints to the present time,” 2 vols. 8vo. This 
WHS more popular, from ilie nature of the subject, than his 
History of America, but far enough removed from the merit 
that would enrol him among historians. Next year he 
jrahlislied Fal>les of Flowers for the Female Sex,” Eve- 
lina, a poetn and ‘‘The Four Seasoi^s, a poem.” In 
[x-t iry he was ill - (pialified to excel, although there arc 
['assages in some (jf ids pieces that indicate superior ta- 
lents, had hoc diivated them at leisure, an^l hcen possessed. 
<'l a iniini belter regulated. In 1787 he published a novel 
railed “ idle ( hihl (jf (Hiance and atdilVcrent periods of 
iiis life .supjdicd the magazines aitd newspapers willi essays, 
poems, i\c, generally with his name. All these were writ- 
len ut supply immediate wants, which they did but imper- 
Ircily. ll(- dital Dec. 2, 1788. It is mentioned to hi» 
*i‘>nuiir that ilirough a long life of poverty, he abhorred a*);! 
HVoideil every mean ami tiislionebi expedient to im[)r(»ve his 
k'niuces, and uas even so extravagant in his notions ol m- 
‘^Ivpcndeifce tiiat to do liim ati act of kindness unsolicited, 
"as to incur his billet est leproaches. 

lids uulortunate author Itad an uncle, the rev. Rk iiard 
^V ynne, M. A. it ctur of St. Alphage, London-wall, and 
St. Laurence, near VVelwvn in Hertfordshire, where 
died ill I7.uu, m the eijdilv first v av of his age. He 
inihhshetl in 1764, in 2 vols. '-vo, i iie New "estame?)t 
^'‘bxdully collated wiiti the Greek, an ^ corrected, divided, 
XXXII. Is a 
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and printed, according to the various subjects treated of 
by the inspired writers,, with the common division in ih^ 
margin; and illustrated with notes critical and explana- 
tory.” ' 

WYNTON, or WINTON (Andrew), an ancient Scot- 
tish chronicler, was most probably born during the reign of 
David II. king of Scotland, which commenced in 1309 
and terminated in 1370. He was a canon regular of St. 
Andrew’s, and prior of the monastery of St. Serf, situated 
in the inch or island of Lochleven in the county of Kinross. 
In the chartulary of the priory of St. Andrew’s, there are 
several public instruments of Andrew Wynton as prior of 
Lochleven, dated between the years 1395 and 1413. He 
was therefore contemporary with Barbour ; to whose merit 
he has on various occasions paid a due tribute of applause. 
His ‘‘ Orygynale Cronykil of Scotland” was undertaken 
at the request of sir John Wemyss, the ancestor of the 
present noble family of that name. Wynton’s life must 
have been prolonged at least till 1420, for he mentions 
the death of Robert, duke of Albany, which happened in 
the course of that year. 

The Chronicle of Wynton was sufleredto remain in MS. 
fur the space of several centuries, until in 1795 a splendid 
edition of that part of it which relates more immediately to 
the affairs of Scotland, was published by the late Mr. Da- 
vid Maepherson, in 9 vols. 8vo. The editor has added a 
copious glossary, a .series of learned and valuable annota- 
tions, and other useful appendages. He says, w'ith truth, 
that Wynton, not inferior to Eordun in historic merit, lia>j 
also an equal claim to the title of an original historian of 
Scotland ; for, though be survived Fordun, it is certain 
that he never saw his work ; and his Chronicle has the ad- 
vantage, not only of being completed to the period which 
he proposed, but even of being revised and greatly im- 
proved by himstlf in a second copy. It has also the fur- 
ther advantage, for such it surely ought to he esteemed) 
of being written in the language of the country 
‘ Tyl ilkfc inarn .y- wndyrstandyng j 
whereas the information contained in ail the other histones 
of Scotland preceding tlie middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, if we except the brief chronicle subjoined to some 
manuscripts of VVyntown, and the translations ol Ballenden 

* Eu*op, Ma|. for Sept, 1804,— NichoU’i Bowy%r.— Gent. Mag. ▼i*?- 
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and Read, was effectually concealed from the unlearned 
part of mankind under the veil of a dead or a foreign lan- 
guage. In Wyntown’s Chronicle the historian tnay find 
what, for want of niore ancient records, which have long 
ago perished, we must now consider as the original accounts 
of many transactions, and also many events related from his 
own knowledge or the reports of eye-vvitnesses. His faith- 
ful adherence to his authorities appears from comparing his 
accounts with unquestionable vouchers, such as the Foedera 
Angliscj and the existing remains of the Register of the 
priory of St. Andrew’s, that venerable monument of ancient 
Scottish history and antiquities, generally coaeval with the 
facts recorded in it, whence he has given large extracts, 
almost literally translated. All these we have hitherto beeti 
obliged to take at second or third hand in copies by Bower 
and others, with such additions and embellishments as they 
were pleased to mv.ke to Wyntown’s sitnple and genuine 
narrative. An ecclesiastical historian of Scotland can no 
where find so good an account of ilie bishops of St. An- 
drew’s, with occasional notices concerning the other sees^ as 
from Wyntowiij who in describing the churches, their 
buildings and paraphernalia, shews himself quite at home. 
The compiler of a Scottish peerage may obtain from Wyn- 
lown more true information concerning the ancient noble 
iamilics of Scotland, than is to be found in any work ex- 
‘iU)!, except the accurate and elaborate research made by 
tile Into lord Hailes in the celebrated Sutherland case, 
H herein he has repeatedly had recourse to our author for 
proofs of the laws and customs of succession. In this view 
the law'yor will also find the Chronicle of Wyntown an iise- 
hd addition to his library, and may consult it w ith advantage, 
when called u])on to adjust a disputed inheritance in an an- 
family. Mr. Ellis, wlio allows tliat Wynton is highly 
valuable as a historian, adds that his versification is easy, 
his lant^uagc pure, and his style often animated.* 
WYHLKY, orWlRLEY (William), llouge-Croix pur- 
suivant, wa:,* son of Augustine of Wyrley, of Nethe Seile, 
in the county of Leicester, by Mary his wife, d inghier of 
'Yilliam Charnells of Snareston, in that county, esq. which 
Augustine was second son of William Wyrley, of Hands- 
worth, in *Staffordslure, esq. of an ancient family in that 

* Pierson’s Kflitioo.— Mackenzie’s Scotch Write -*-Ir\ine's ves of the 
Poets, — Lllis’s Specinieps. 
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county, which of late years expired in an heiress married 
into the family of Birch, of Birch, in Lancashire, who have 
since sold their ancient paternal estate in that county, aiul 
reside at the VV'^yrley seat in Staffordshire, havin|« assumed 
the name and arms of that family. In early life he was no- 
ticed by the antiquary Sampson Erdeswick, of Sandon^ 
who took him into his house; and Wyrley having for numv 
years laboured in the study of heraldry, was, upon the I5ih 
of May, 1604, appointed llouge-Croix pursuivant of arms, 
which office he held, without higher promotion, till the be- 
ginning of February 1617-18, when he died in the Heralds’ 
college, and was buried in the burial-place belonging to 
that corporation in the church of St. Bcne’t, Paul’s Wharf, 
London. In 1592, he published a book, intituled, ‘‘ T\)a 
true Use of Armory shewecl by History, and plainly proved 
by example. London,” 4io ; but the fame derivable from 
this work was somewhat injured by Erdeswick, in iiis dotage, 
laying claim to the authorship of it. Wyrley aUo made 
many collections for a history of his native co^inty of Lei- 
cester, which Burton made use of. In 1560 he began 
to survey the churches there. His original MS. written by 
himself, containing also many churches in Warwickshire, is 
now in the library of the Heralds’ college, bearing the mark 
V. 107. It appears also, that he afterwards accompanied 
Burton in his survey of the churches there, in the yea's 
1603, 1608, &:c. In V. No. 127, in the same lil)rary, is a 
fair and beautiful co[)y of their labours in this way, with tbe 
arms, monuments, and antiquities, well drawn. At the ei;d 
of hi-s “I'rue Lse of Armory” are two dull creeping metri- 
cal narratives, one on the life and death of lord Cliandos, 
the other on Sir John de Gralliy, Capitall tie Buz; but ii 
seems doubtful whether these were the production of 
desuick or of Wyrley. It is certain they are not worth 
contending for.* 

* of — Pi -i ij.v’s Titt'.Uiiun Poctarmn, by ^ 
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X.AVIEU (St. Francis), commonly cjillcd the Apostle oT 
the Indies, \v:is born April 7, 1500, in Navarre, at the 
castle of Xavier. His father, Don John cle Jasso, was one 
of the chief cnnnsellors of stifle to John HI. king of Navarre. 
Among their nunierons family of children, of which Francis 
was the youngest, those that w(M*e elder bore thc^surname 
of Azpilcueta, the younger that of Xavier. Francis was 
sent to the university of Paris, in the eighteentli year of 
his acre. He was afterwards admitted master of arts, and 

n ^ ^ 

taught philosophy in the college of Beauvais, with an in- 
tention of entering the society of the Sorbonne ; but hav- 
ing formed a fritnidship with Ignatius Loyola, he re- 
nounced all establishments, and became one of his first dis- 
ciples. Xavier then went to Italy, where ho attended t*he 
sick at the hospital of incurables at Venice, and was or- 
dained priest. Some lime after, John 111 . king of Por- 
tugal, having applied to St. Ignatius for some missionaries 
^0 |)rcach the gospel in the Fast Indies, Xavier was chosen 
for that purpose, who, tMubarking at Lisbon, April 7, 1511, 
'arriv(‘d at May 6, I '12. In a short lime be spread the 
knf)\vdedge of the Cbiisiian religion, or, to speak more pro- 
} i’rly, of the Roiiiisli system, over a great part of the conti- 
nc ai, and in several of the islands of that remote region. 

1 ijence in 15 19 he passed into Japan, and laid iht're, with 
nna/ing rapidity, tiie fonndaiion of the famous church which 
df^nrished during so many years in that vast empire. His 
ludefatigahle zeal prompted him to attempt the conversion 
‘d the Ldiincse, and with this view he embarked for that 
extensive and powerful kingdom, but clieil f)n an island in 
^'ght of Chinn, Dec. 2, 15.52. The body of this missionary 
Jics interred at Goa, uhc*re it is worshipped wdth the highest 
marks of devotion. I'here is also a magnificent church at 
P‘)tati dedicated to Xavier, to whom the inhabitants of the 
l^ninguese settlements pay the most devout triliuie of ve- 
'’^"tation and worship. In 1747, the i ue king of Portugal 
^^htained for Xavier, or ratiicr lor hi.* memory, be title of 
proteciur ol the Lnlies, irom Bestedii XIV. 
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There are two lives of this saint, the one by Turscllinus, 
and the other by Bouhours, but the latter is little more than 
a translation from Latin into French of the former, dressed 
out in a more elegant manner. They both contain the 
miracles ascribed to this saint, which are among the most 
absurd and incredible in the annals of superstition. For 
this, however, Xavier, who appears to have been only a zea- 
lous enthusiast, ought not to be censured. He claims no 
miracles for himself, nor were any such heard of for many 
Years after his death ; on the contrary, in his correspon- 
dence with his friefids, during his mission, he not only makes 
no mention of miracles, but disclaims all supernatural as- 
sistance. For the miracles therefore, his biographers must 
be accountable, and we know of no evidence they have pro- 
duced in confirmation of them. The life of Xavier is not 
unknown in this country. No less a person than our cele- 
brated poet Dryden published a translation of Bouhours’s 
Life of Xavier, in 1688, in consequence of the queen of 
James 11. having, when she solicited a son, recommended 
herself to Xavier as her patron saint. Besides this, a Wes- 
leyan preacher published, in J764, an abruigment of Bon- 
hours, as if he had intended to assist bishop Lavington in 
proving the alliance between the enthusiasm of the me- 
rhodists and papists. Xavier's Letters were pulilislied at 
Paris, 1601, 8vo, with some lesser works ascribed to him.* 
XLNOCRAl'E.S, one of the most celebrated philoso- 
pliers of ancient Greece, was born at Clialcedon, B. C. 4UU. 
He at first attachetl himself to ^schines, but afterwards 
became the disciple of Plato, and always retaincfl a higl» 
degree of respect anti attachment fur that great man, whom 
he accompanied in a voyage to Sicily. When Dionysius 
the tyrant threatened Plato one day, saying, “ tliat some 
person should behead him “ Nobody shall do that,” said 
Xenocrates, ‘*iiil they have first beheaded me.” 'riiispbit 
losopher stmlied under Plato at the same lime witli Aristo- 
tle, but did not possess equal talents : for he had a slow 
genius and dull ;ipj)rel.n iision, winle. Ari^totle’s genius uas 
quick and petictrat mg, wi.i.nce tlieir master observed of them, 

‘‘ tfiat one ivanted a spur, and the other a bridle.” But liow- 
e\ci' inferior Xenocrates might be to Aristotle in gonitis, lie 
greatly excelled him m the practice of moral |»1) losopliy. 

• 1 .jc iibovp. — I.ivn oi' fb^ SainM. — I.' ( i u - 
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viras grave, sober, austere, and of a disposition so serious, 
and so far removed from the Athenian politeness, that Plato 
frequently exhorted him to “sacrifice to the graces.” He 
always bore his master’s reproofs with great patience, and 
when persuaded to defend himself, replied, “ He treats me 
thus only for my good.” Xenocrates is particularly cele- 
brated for chastity, and is said to have acquired so great a 
command over his passions, that Phryne, the most beautiful 
courtezan of Greece, who had laid a wager that she would 
seduce him, could not eft'ect her purpose. Bein^ after- 
wards laughed at, and the wager demanded, she replied, “ I 
have not lost it ; for I undertook to seduce a man, and not 
a statue.” The conduct of Xenocrates exhibited an equal 
example of temperance in every other respect. He cared 
neither for pleasure.s, wealth, or fame ; and was so mode- 
rate in his diet, that he often found it necessary to throw 
away his provisions because they were grown stale and 
mouldy ; wlieiicc the proverb among the Grecians, of 
Xe)tovrates's when they would describe any thing 

which lasted a long time. This philosopher succeeded 
Speusippus, who was Plato’s immediate successor in the 
academy at Athens, in 339 B. C. He required his disciples 
to understand mathematics before they placed themselves 
under his care ; and sent back a youth wiio was ignorant of 
that science, saying, “ that he had not the key of philoso- 
piiy.” So great was his reputation lor sincerity and probity, 
that the magistrates acccqucti his testimony without an 
oath; a favour granted to him alone. Polemo, a ricii 
young man, but so debauched, that his wife had begun a 
prosecution against him for his infamous conduct, rambling 
thojugii the streets, o.no day, with his dissolute compa- 
nions, after tliey bad drank freely, entered our philoso- 
pher’s school, with an intention to lidicule and insult liim. 
The audience were highly offended at this behaviour ; but 
Xenocrates continued perfectly calm, and immediately 
inrning liis discourse upon temperance, spoke of that virtue 
in terms ‘>o torcible, loftv, and elevated, that the young h- 
l^ertirie made a sudden resolution to renounce iiis licen- 
iiousncssj aiid devote himself to wisdom. From that mo- 
incnt, I'olcnio became the pupil of virtue, and a model oi 
tcinperance, and at length succeeded Xenocrates in the 
Ithilosophical chair. His conversion made much noise, and 
increased the public veneration Xenocrates, that 
'vhen he appeared in the streets, no d.;'»M)luie iths dared 
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to remain there, but turned aside that they might avoid 
meeting him. The Athenians sent this philosoplier on 
embassy to Philip, king of Macedoii, ancEaconsiderable tirncj 
after, to Antipater; neither of whom could corrupt him hy 
their presents, which circumstance made him doubly Ijq, 
noured. Alexander the Great so highly c r.t Xeno- 

crates, that he sent him fifty tali iiis, a i M.m men ; and 
when his messengers arrived at vVihetis, X» nocraies invited 
them to cat w ith him, hut gave them only his common fare. 
Upon their inquiring, next morning, to whom they sliocid 
pay the fifty talents, lie replied, “ lias not last nights 
supper convinced you that I w'ant no money intin, atiinr 

that he was contented with a liiilo, and that money was 
necessary to kings, not to philosophers. But at the ear- 
nest entreaties of Alexander’s messengers, ho accepted a 
small part of the sum, lest he should appear deficii’iii in 
respect to that great monarch. It is astonii^liing that the 
Athenians should sufiFcr a philosopher of slcIj exalted merit 
to be so ill treated hy Oio coilector*> anil receivers oftlair 
taxes ; for ihough they were once linoii for attempting lo 
iinpri^mi Xt.MU/cratej, because ho had not paid a certain tax 
inifiosed on foreigiu rs, yet it is certain tliai the sanui col- 
lectors and receivers sold him at anoiher time, becanso ho 
/lad not enouL:|i to pay llieni. But Deinedius Pludorons, 
delcsdng so base an action, piir'diased Xenocr.iti's, gavchii'i 
his freedom immediatedy, aiui discharged Ids di bi to tlio 
Athenians. ’^J’lus pldlcsv*piier (oed about 3 1 i- B. (d ageu! 
eiglity-two, in const (juence of failing in the dark into a re- 
servoir ol wMler. IJe ;»i the rcfjiK'st of A IcXrii i’er, a 

su:ali tract on liic Art of Reignii.g ; six books or i’.aiuro; 
"ix bo(;k^ on Idjdo-sophy : one on h’chrs, but noau ol 

these iia\e come down to us. d'i.ere is a tract on JJvatli, 
undt. his nanu’, in tlie J iuiblicus of Aldus, 1 1! 7, 
Xcnocrates ii.sr d to say, “1 hat wt' ofti;n repent ot Inwmg 
<p(;ken, i)ut never of having k« jii sih jice ; liiat t-ne [‘liilo' 
.soplicrs are the only persons wlio flo willingly, and l>v di‘:ir 
own cnoice, wliat oi’.^rs are con>lraini:d to d' by tear el the 
jaws ; that it is as great .. iime to !ook into our lu igldjowi •. 
house as to enter it priva t l^; that (Ikoi! w }{.-> more nei < ^ 
sity ibr putting iron-plates ovi i* iIm.- cars ol clnidicn, to de- 
fend and preserve them from lufaring vicious disi oursc, than 
of glafliai»>r.s, to guard them froni liiows/’ &o. A-toh' 
]>l5.)(>^opldc.d sv' t(Mn, it was tnil}' Platonic ; ht^t 
iriCiijc-u ut teaching he made use ot the language ci t* 
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Pythagoreans. He made Unity and Diversity principles in 
nature, or gods ; the former of whom l)e represented as ^he 
father, and the latter as the mother, of the universe. He 
taught, that the heavens are divine, and the stars celestial 
rrods ; and that besides these divinities, there are ten cs- 
tiial dtrmons, of a middle order between the gods and man, 
which partake of the nature both of mind and body, aiid 
are therefore, like human beings, capable of passions, and 
liable to diversity of character. After Plato, he probably 
ronceived the superior divinities to be the Ideas, or intel- 
ligible forms, which immediately procceiled from the sn- 
prenie Deity, and the inferior gods ord;cinons, to be de- 
rived from the soul of llie world, and therefore, like that 
principle, to be compounded of a simple and a divisible snh- 
siance, or of that which always remains the same, and that 
which is liable to change.* 

XENOPHANES, an eminent philosopher, was anihor 
of the Eleatic sect, so called because three of its most c(*- 
lohrated members, Parmenides, Zeno, and Leucippus, 
were natives of Elea, or Velia, a town in Magna Griccia, 
Xenophanes was a native of Colophon, and born prol)al)ly 
:d)out 556 B.(X He early left his tountry, and went to 
Sicilv, where he supported liimself by reciting verses against 
'he theogofiies of Hesiod and Homer. Thence he passed 
over into Magna Griccia, where he took np the profession 

philosophy, and became a celebratt d preceptor in the 
l\tliagorean school. Indulging, however, a greater free- 
dom of thought than was usual among the diseiples of 
J\tliagoras, he \ei>tnred to inirodnee new oj^inionsof liis 
own, and in many particulars to oppose the doctrines of 
Kpiiuenidc.s, 'Jdiales, and Pythagoras. This gave occasion 
to iiinoii, who was a severe satirist, to introduce him in 
vidicule as one of the characters in his dialogues. Xeno- 
phanes possessed the Pythagorean chair of philosophy about 
f'Cventy years, and lived to the extreme age of an hundred 
years, that is, aecording to Eusebius, till the eighty-first 
Hlympia^l, or B C. 456. 

In metaphysics, Xeiiopliancs taught, tliat if ever there 
had been a lime when nothing exisU d, nothing could ever 
have existed, riiat whatever is, always has been from 
^^ternity, without deriving its existence from any prior 

'^•‘^'oCr.rjwLapttlus, — Unit k' l.— Fcin'loii’s Llv- rt fbc Piulnsophers.— Ger... 
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principle; that nature is one and without limit; that what 
is one is similar in all its parts, else it would be many • 

that the one Jifinile, eternal, and homogeneous universe 

is immutable and incapable of change ; that God is one 
incorporeal eternal Being, and, like the universe, spheric 
cal in form ; that he is of the same nature with the universe, 
comprehending all things within himself; is intelligent, and 
pervades all things ; hut bears no resemblance to human 
nature either in body or mind. 

In physics, he taught, that there are innumerable worlds; 
that there is in nature no real production, decay, or change; 
that there are four elements, and that the earth is the basis 
of all things; that the stars arise from vapours, which are 
extingnislied by day, and ignited by niglit ; that the sun 
consists of fiery particles collected by humid exhalations, 
and daily rcncued ; that the course of the sun is rectilinear, 
and only appears curvilinear from its great distance ; that 
there are as many suns as there are dillerent climates of the 
earth ; that the moon is an inhabited world ; that the earth, 
as appears fron) marine shells, which arc found at the tops 
of mountains, and in caverns, far from the sea, was oncea 
general mass of waters; and that it will at length return 
into the same state, and pass through an endless series of 
similar revolutions. 

71ie <loctrine of Xenophanes concerning nature is so im- 
perfectly preserved, and obscurely expressed, that it is no 
wonder that it has been differently represented by different 
writers. Home have confounded it with the moden impiety 
of Spinoza, who supposed all the appearances in nature to 
be only mollifications of one material substance. Others 
have endeavoured to accommodate it to the ancient sys- 
tem C'f emanation ; and others, to the Pythagoric and Stoic 
notions of the soul of the world. But none of these ex- 
planations accord with the terms, in which the tenets ot 
Xenophanes are expressed. Perhaps the trutii is, tliat 
he held the universe to be one in nature and substance, 
but distinguished in his conception between tlie matter of 
whici) all ihinjjs consist, and that latent divine force, which, 
thotigii not a distinct substance, but an attribute, is ne- 
cessarily inherent in the universe ; and this is the canse ot 
all its perfection. What Xenophanes maintained con- 
cerning the immobility and immutability of nature is to he 
u?idrr<*/)od of the universe considered as one whole, and not 
of its several parts, which bis physical tenets supponu 
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liable to change. If he asserted, that there is no motion 
in nature, lie probably understood the term motion meta- 
physically, and only meant that there is no such thing in 
nature as passing from nonentity to entity, or the reverse, 
perhaps the disputes among the ancients concerning mo- 
tion, like ma!iy other metaphysical contests, were mere 
combats in the dark, for want of settling previously the 
iiieaniiig of terms. Brucker thinks that the notion as- 
cribed to Xenophanes concerning the nature and origin of 
the celestial bodies, a# meteors daily renewed, is absurd 
as perhaps to liave been defectively or unfairly stated ; and 
he is inclined likewise to suppose, that many of the fancies, 
ascribed to philosophers, are nothing more than the mis- 
conceptions of ignorant or careless biographers. ' 
XENOPHON, an illustrious philosopher, soldier, and 
historian, was an Athenian, the son of Gryllns, a person 
ot high rank, and was born in the third year of the eighty « 
second Olympiad, or B. C. 450. Few particulars of his 
early life arc known. Laertius tells us, that meeting So- 
crates in a narrow lane, after he was pretty well grown up, 
he stopped the |)hilosoj)her with his staff; and asked him, 
“Where all kinds of meats W4're to be sold r’* To which 
Socrates made a s(Tions answer: and tiien demanded of 
him, “ Where it was that men were made goocl and vir- 
tuous r” At uliieh Xenophon pausing, “Follow me, 
tlien,” said Socrates, “ and learn from wiiich lime he 
became the disciple of that father of ancient wisdom. 

tie was one of Socrates’s most eminent scholars; but he 
'Vi i not excel in philosophy only ; he was alsv> famous for 
nns iind military achievements. In the Peiopennesian 
'var, he was pt'rsonally engaged in the hg'nt before Delium, 
liic first vear of the 8yth Olympiad; in which the Boeotians 
overcame the Athenians, llere Xenophon, in the preci- 
tutation of llight, was unhorsed and thrown down ; when 
Socrates, who having lost his horse was tighiing on foot, 
him upon his shoulders, and carried him many fur- 
longs, liiTihe enemy gave over tlie pursuit. 'Phi was the 
essay ot his military profession : afterwards lie became 
l<nown to the younger Cyrus, by means of IVoxenus tlie 
bocoivan, who was favoured by that prince, and resided 
''‘di him at Sardm. Proxenus, then Xenophon's friend, 
to Athens, to invite him to touc ’o Cyrus. Xeno- 


' Cicn. t>. 1.— tViog:. t .» riiu.-.— tJvuckcr. 
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phon shewed his letters to Socrates, desiring ^his advice. 
Socrates referred him to the oracle of Delphi, which Xe- 
nophon accordingly consulted : but, instead of askino^ 
whether he should go to Cyrus, he inquired how he shonlj 
goto him; for which Socrates reprimanded him, yet ad- 
vised him to go. Being arrived at the court of Cyrus, he 
acquired at least as great a share of his favour as Proxeiuis 
himself; and accompanied that prince in his expedition to 
Persia, when he took up arms against liis brother Arta- 
xerxos, ^ had succeeded his fatlier Darius in the king, 
dom. Cyrus was killed : and Artaxerxes sent the day 
after to the Grecians, that they should give up their arms. 
Xenophon answered Phalinus, who broiiglit the order, 
that ihey had nothing left bnt their arms and valour; 
that as long as they kept their arms tliey miglit use their 
valour; hut, if they surrendered them, they should cease 
to he masters of tliomselves.” Phalinus replied, smiling, 
“ Voung man, von look and speak like a philosopher; hut 
assure vours^It, that \our valour will t)ot l>e a match fo; 
the king’s power.” Nevertheless, ten thousand of them 
(ietermiiied to attempt a retreat, and nrtnally eiTccto 1 it 
with Xenophon at their head, who brought them from 
J^U'sia to tlu ir own homes, remaining viriorions over al! 
•.viio attemp'ied to oppose liis passage. I'hc history of th's 
t xpediti;)!!, which happened in the 4th year of tin* 
<)!ympia{!, was written by himself; and is still extant. 

After this retrcuit, Xenophon went into Asia with A[;r- 
silaus, king (,t tlie Lacedemonians ; to whom he deliverc! 
for a stun ot money the soldiers of Cyrus, and by whom be 
was exceedingly beloved. Cicero '^ays, that Xenophoti in- 
structed him; and Plutarch, tliat by his advice Agesilni'^ 
ser:'^ his sons to he (’ducated at Sparta. Agesiiaus pished 
into Asia, the fust year of the l*6ih Olympiad, and carried 
on tlu* war successfully against the Persians ; but the year 
after, was called home by the Laccdemotiians, to assisting 
country, which was invaded by the 'I’hebaus ami their al 
lies, whom the Persia^* with a view of drawing tiie wai 
from his dominions, had corrupted. During the 
of Xenopiion, the Allienians proclaimed a decree et h‘>' 
nishment against him; some say, for his going to Agfi'^ 
l.ius ; others, because lie took part against the king ^ 
sia their friend, and foilovvctl Cyrus, who liad assiste< 

L ‘ced'^moniau^ against them. Whatever was the lea^cn, 
he was obliged to ily ; and the Laceilcmonians, to 
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ijiiii for suffci’ing in their cause, maintaineil him at the pub- 
lic charge, they built a town at Scillnnies in Elea, 

having driven the Eleans thence, and besiowe<l a fair house 
aiul lands upon Xenophon : upon which he left Ag^silaus, 
and went thither, with his wife Philesia, and his two sons 
piodorus and Gryllus. At this place of reiireineiu, he 
employed himself in planting, hunting, and writing ; and 
led a life truly philosophic, dividing his lime between his 
friends, rural aimiseiiients, and letters. 

At lenglii, a war arising between the Eleans and f.ai e- 
(lemonians, the Kleans invinled Scilluiues with a greaturmy ; 
iiiul, before the Lacedemonians ciwne to their relief, seize^l 
Oil the house and lands of Xenoplion. His sons, with somt; 
few servants, got away privately to Lepreus : Xenophon 
fled first to Elis, then to Leprous to his sons, and lastly 
with them to Corinth, where he took a house, and con- 
tinued the remainder of liis life. During tliis lime, the 
Argives, Arcadians, and Thebans, jointly 0 [)pGsed the Lace- 
demonians, and hail almost oppressed tlicm, wlien the Atlie- 
iiiaiis made a public decree to succour iliciii. Xenophon 
sent his sons upon the expedition to Athens, to light for 
tlic I.acedemonians ; for they had been educated at Sparia, 
in the disci|)line of that place. This enmity ended in a 
-real battle at iMantinea, in the 2(1 year of the 10 Uh Glym- 
jiiiid ; when Epaminondas, tiie '^Liieban general, though he 
liad gained the victory, was yet slain by the hand of Gryl- 
lus. This Pausanias affirms to have been atiesti d both by 
the Athenians and 'Fhebans; but the glory was short-lived; 
lor Gryllus himself fell in the same baule. The news of 
Ins death reached Xenophon, as he was sacrificing at Co- 
Jiiub, crowned wiili a garland ; who immediately laid down 
the garland, and demanded in what manner he died ? 
When being informed, that Gryllus was figliting in the 
midst of the enemv, and had slain many of them, he j)uc 
on the garland again, and proceeded to sacrifice, without 
>0 much as shedding a tear, only saying, 1 knew that I 
hegot him mortal.” 

Xenophon, being extremely old, diovl at C’orinth in the 
first year of the lOaib Olympiad, » r B. (\ 3oO : Ieavir.<r 
hehind him many excellein works, of which a fine Icc- 
tKin are happily come down to us. 'I'lie principal oi these 
t're. the “ Cyropoedia,” or the life, I discipline, an i ac- 
ticjiis, of the elder Cyrus ; seven book ^ of the 'e xpedition 

the younger Cyrus in^o Pe!>M, an : ot the ret eat of liie 
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ten thousand Greeks under himself seven books of the 
“ Grecian tlistory four books of the “Memorabilia” of 
Socrates, ivith the “ Apologia Socratis.” Cicero tells us 
probably grounding his opinion upon what he had read ii, 
the third book of Plato “ de legibus,” that the “ Cyropjt. 
dia” is not a real history, but only a moral fable ; in which 
Xenophon meant to draw the. picture of a great prince 
without confining himself to truth, except in two or three 
great events, as the taking of Babylon, and the captivity of 
C>ou>us; and in this ho has been pretty generally followed, 
though some have thought otliervvise. The “ Hellenica,” 
or se\en books of Greciiin history, are a continuation of 
Thucydides to forty-eight years farther ; and here is re- 
corded an instance of Xenophon’s integrity, who freely 
gave the piibhc the writings of Thucydides, whicli he might 
either have sujipressed, or made to pass as his own. The 
smaller pieces of Xenophon are, “Agesilaus;” of which 
piece Cicero says, “ that it alone surpasses all images and 
pictures in his praise;” “ Oeconomics with which Ci- 
cero was so delighted, that in his younger years he trans- 
lated it, and when he was grown old,, gave an honourable 
testimony of it. 'J'he other writings of Xenoplion are, 

** The Republic of the I.acedemonians,” and “ The Re- 
public of the Athenians “ Symposium “ liiero, or, of 
a Kingdom;” “ Accounts of the Revenues, of Horses, of 
Horsemanship and “ Epistles.” 

Xenophon strictly adhered to the principles of his master 
in action as well as opinion, and employed philosophy, not 
to furnish with the means of ostentation, but to qualify Irni 
for the offices of public arul private life; and his integrity, 
piety, and moderation, proved how much he had profited 
by the precepts of his master. His whole military conduct 
discovered an admirable union of wisdom and valour; and 
bis writings, at the same time that they liave alFordcd, to all 
succeeding ages, one of the most perfect models of purity, 
simplicity, and harmony ot language, abound with sentioients 
truly Socratic. Of all the disciples of Socrates, he is said,' 
by a recent critic, to he the only one who had tite good 
faith and good sense to report his master’s opinions accu- 
rately without addition or disguise. When he teaches, 
Xenophon is the most delightful of instructors; vvhen c 
narraUjs, the most fascinating of all narrators. When 0 
invents, he seasons his fictions with so much of his gica 


master’s genuine philosophy, and so much of his own ex 
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quisite taste, that it becomes impossible to decide, whether 
they are more itistructive or more delightful ; when he 
speculates as a politician, it is with a good sense and saga- 
(;ity, which soar above the prejudices of his fellow citizens, 
and distinguish with correctness, the institutions which lead 
to virtue and happiness, from those which allow and en- 
courage depravity. The most imperfect of his works, the 
«« Hellenica,” has yet many of the merits peculiar to the 
writer, and is, at the present day, an invaluable treasure. 

The works of Xenophon have often been printed col- 
lectively by Junta, Florence, 1516, Gr. folio; by Aldii?, 
Gr. at Venice, 1525, folio ; by Henry Stephens, with a La- 
tin version, in 1581, folio ; by Wells, at (Oxford, 1 70*5, Gr. 
and Lat. in 5 vois. 8vo; and by Weisk, Lipsicc, Gr. 1798 — 
1802 , 5 vols. Svo. Separately have been published the 
“ Cyropiedia,” Oxon. 1727, 4to, and 1736, 8vo; ‘‘Cvii 
Anabasis,” Oxon. 1735, 4to, and 1747, Svo; “Memora- 
bilia Socraiis,” Oxon. 1741, Svo, and 1804, 2 vols. Svo, &c.* 
XKNOPHON, usually mentioned with the epithet Kplu*- 
sius, frtiin tlie place of his birth, to tiistingnis’n liiin fr()iu 
the above Xenophon Socraticus, is the author of live booki 
“ Of the loves of Hahrocomes and Anlhia,” which are eu- 
titled “Ephesiaca,” although they have m; uiore to do with 
the town of Ephesus than the “ Ethiopics of Heliodorus,” 
which is a love-romance also, have with the atTiirs of Ethi- 
opia. His late editor tliinks tiiat Xenophon lived about the 
( lid of the second, or the beginning of the third century of 
the Chrisliaii ;era. It is at least very prc^bable that he is 
one of the most ancient of the jrlut/iorcs Kroticiy from the 
purity and simplicity of his style, in which there is littie of 
those atVected ornaments so common in wruers of a later 
period. The only MSS. in which the history of Ilal.iro- 
comes and Anthia lias been transmitted to posterity, is 
preserved in the Benedictine abbey of Monte Cassino, at 
Florence, and is written in so small a character, that the 
whole work is coDiprised in no more than nine leaves, 4i'^. 
Ihe first 'person who copied it was Salvini, who likewise, 
ttt 1723, translated this romance into the Italian language. 
Of the Greek text itself, the first edition was prepared by 
the celebrated physician Amhuny Cucchi, and published 
Loudon in 1726, 4to, although bis late editor baron Lo- 

P Brucker. — Vos^us dc Hikl. Crs;* S.ixii Onomait. — B:lt 
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cella. asserts that London was put in the title instead of 
Florence. But the fact was that it was printed at London 
by Bovvyer, as is proved in Mr. Nichols’s life of that cele^ 
brated printer. Two other editions, of 1781 and 17^3, 
likewise appeared, but they are all incorrect. At len<rij; 
in 179(3 the work was rendered not unworthy of the clus, 
sical scholar, by baron Locella, a geutlcinan, not a philolo- 
gist by profession, but a man of business, who dedicaxni 
the leisure of his declining years to the Greek muses. Hi^ 
edition, which was elegantly printed at Vienna, 4to, is en- 
tilled, *• Xenophontis Fj)hcsii do Antliia et Habrocomr* 
Kplicsiacornni libri qtutupre, Gr. ot Lat. llecensuiL ot 
supplcvit, einendavit, I.aiino viriit, ad notatioiiibus alio, 
rum et suis illustrnvit, indicibus instruxit Aloys. Eineric. 
Liber Baro Locella, S. IL A. M. a cons, aultr.” 

Polilian is said to have been so much pleased with this 
author, that he made no scruple to rank Itiin with the Athe- 
nian Xenophon for sweetness and purity of style and iiiiin 
ner. Fabricius speaks of him nearly in as liigh terms, and 
his style is certainly his chief merit. In regard to anti^jw ... 
ties, little can be learnt from hiiii, and his get^graphicid 
knowledge is very limited. fFhe admirers of the Greek 
language will thii»k themselves greatly indebted to baruii 
J.ocella, since, in the earlier editions, nothing had biou 
clone either co improve or illustrate ilie text; nor hail any 
proper use liitiierlo been made of the criticisms (;ij ihi:- 
work, by Hemsterlmis and Abresch, contained in tiic “Ob- 
serval. Miscellan.” lie irn.d also arecss to the valuable tni- 
h'ctious of the U\irr]cd Dorvillc. who was preparing an c^i 
lion for the press. * 

XLMLXKS (Fuancis), an eminent statesman and patron 
of lie raiure, was born in 1 437, at '1' ;rrelaguna, in OUKbi'i- 
tiile, and was the son of Alpiiutisode Cimeros de Xinicnes, 
procurator of that city . lie wa-* educated for the cliurcb, 
at Alcala and .Salamanca, and then went to Home, bitt 
ha\ing l^eeri robbe l on Ids journey liotne, brought nothing 
bui-k vvitli him, excepr, a bull for the first prebend whicii 
slioiiM lie vacant, 'i bis me archbishop ol Toledo rclu-^'^ 
to grant, and confined liim in the lower of Uceda, where it 
Is said a priest, who had long been prisoner there, 
to him that he sliould, one day, be archbishop oi lolcr ^ 
Having recovered Ids liberty, ho obtained a benelicc in ti'- 

» I-abric. Clbl. Crx'C.— Diit. Ciil. vul. X.— Saxii Ouoin.vn 
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diocese of Siguenza^ and cardinal Gonsalez de Mendoza, 
who was bishop there, made him his grand vicar. Ximenes 
entered soon after among the Francisccjns of Toledo, and 
"took the vows; but finding himself embarrassed by visits, 
he retired to a solitude called Castanel, where he studied 
the Oriental languages and divinity. On his return to To- 
ledo, queen Isabella of Castille appointed him her confes- 
sor, and nominated him to the archbishopric of Toledo, 
1495, without his knowledge. When Ximenes received 
the bulls from the hand of this princess, he only kissed 
them, returned them to her, unopened, saying, Madam, 
these letters are not addressed to me,” and went immedi- 
ately back to his convent at Castanel, being determined 
not to accept the archbishopric. The queen was much 
plcaseil with this refusal ; but when Ximenes still persisted 
in his refusal, an express command from the pope became 
necessary to overcome his resolution. Nor would he even 
then yield but upon the foUowitig conditions : “ That he 
should never quit liis church of Toledo; that no jiension 
should be charged on his archbishopric (one of the richest 
in the world) ; and that no infriiigeiiient of the privileges 
and immunities of his church should ever be attempted.” 
He took possession of it in 149.S, being received with un- 
usual magnihcence at 'Foledo. This prelate’s first care 
was to provide for the poor, visit the churches and hospi- 
tals, and clear his diocese from usurers and licentious 
houses. Those judges who neglected their duty, he de- 
gratled, supplying tiieir places with j)ersons whose probity 
and disinterestedness were known to him. lie held a sy- 
nod afterwards at Alcala, and another at Talavcra, where 
he made very prudent regulations for the clergy of his 
diocese, and laboured at the same time to reform the Fran- 
ciscans throughout Castille and Arragon, in which he hap- 
pily succeeded, notwithstanding the obstacles he bad to 
encounter. Ximenes established a celebrated university 
at Alcala, ^nd founded there in 1499, the famous college 
of St. Ildepbonsus, built by Peter Gumiel, one of die best 
architects of that time. Three years after be undertook 
die great plan of a Polyglot Bible, for the execution of 
which he invited many learned men from Alcala to Toledo, 
'vho were skilled in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and 
<^ther languages necessary for the perfect understanding 
die holy scriptures. This Bible, though jegan in 1 OJ, was 
not printed till l J17, 6 vols. folio, at Alcala. It contains 
VoL. XXXII. c c 
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the Hebrew text of the Bible, the version of the LXX. with 
a literal translation, that of St. Jerome, and the Chaldee 
paraphrases of Onkelos on the Pentateuch only. In the 
original preface, addressed to pope Leo X. the learned 
archbishop says, It is doing great service to the church 
to publish the scriptures in their original language, both 
because no translation can give a perfect idea of the ori- 
ginal, and became, according to the opinion of the holy 
fathers, we should refer to the Hebrew text for the Old 
Testament, and to the Greek for the New Testament.” 
The work was above fifteen years in finishing. Ximenes 
himself assisted in it with great assiduity, and paid the 
whole expence, which amounted to an immense sum. He 
purchased seven Hebrew copies, that cost four thousand 
crowns, and gave vast prices for ancient MSS. To the 
above-mentioned Bible, which is called the Polyglot of 
Ximenes, he added a dictionary of the Hebrew and Chal- 
dee words in the Bible. In 1507 pope Julius II. gave him 
a cardinaPs hat; and Ferdinand the catholic entrusted 
him with the administration of state aflairs, from which 
moment cardinal Ximenes became the soul of all that was 
done in Spain. He began his ministry by delivering the 
people from an oppressive tax, which had been continued 
on account of the war of Grenada; and he laboured so zeii' 
lously and successfully in the conversion of the Mahome- 
tans, that he made near three thousand proselytes, among 
whom was the prince of the blood royal of Grenada. This 
great multitude he baptized in a spacious square, and oi’ 
tiering ail the copies of the Koran to be brought thither^ 
set them on fire ; which memorable day was afterwards 
kept as a festival in Spain, Cardinal Ximenes extended 
Ferdinand’s dominion over the Moors, 1505, b * the con- 
quest of Oran, a city in the kingdom of Algiers. He un 
dertook this conquest at his own expence, and marched 
himself at the head of the Spanish army in his pontifical 
habit, accompanied by a great number of ecclesiastics and 
monks, and at his re ^ n was met within four leagues ot 
♦Seville by Ferdinand, wh.> flighted to embrace him. 

.seeing afterwards an uncommon dearth, he ordered public 
granaries to be built at Toledo, Alcala, and Torrelaguna, 
and stored them with corn at his own cost; which ma e 
him so geneni'Jy beloved, that his eulogy was engrave ic 
tne senate-house at Toledo, and in the public 
perpetuate the memory of this noble action. King ^ 
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dinand dying in 1516, appointed him regent of his domi- 
nions, and the archduke Charles (afterwards the emperor 
Charles V.) confirmed this appointment. No sooner was 
cardinal Ximenes established in the regency, than he be- 
came intent on exerting his authority. He introduced a 
reformation among the officers of the supreme council, and 
those of the court, ordered the judges to repress all extor- 
tions of the rich and of the nobility, and dismissed prince 
Ferdinand’s two favourites. These changes excited mur- 
murs among the grandees, and some officers asked the car- 
dinal, by what authority he thus acted ? Ximenes imme- 
diately showed them the soldiers who composed his com- 
mon guard, and replied, that his power consisted in their 
strength ; then shaking his cord of St. Francis, said, “ This 
suffices me to quell my rebellious subjects.” At the same 
lime he ordered the cannon, which he kept behind his pa- 
lace, to be fired, and concluded v\ith these words: “ Haec 
cst ratio ultima regis i. e. This is the decisive argument 
of kings. He opposed the reformation of the inquisition; 
devoted himself, with indefatigable ardour, to ihe affairs of 
the church and state ; and omitted nothing that he thought 
could contrii>ute to the glory of religion, and the advantage 
of his sovereigns. At length, after having governed Spain 
twenty -two years, in the reigns of Ferdinand, Isabella, 
Jane, Philip, and Charles of Austria, he died Nc)v.»m- 
her 8, 1517, as some think, by poison, in the eighty-first 
year of his age. His remains were interred in the col- 
lege of Ildephonsus, at Alcala, where his tomb may be seen. 
This cardinal had settled several excellent foundations; 
among others, two magnificent female convents; one for 
the religious education of a great many young ladies of high 
rank, but destitute of fortune ; the other to be an asylum 
for such poor maidens as should be found to have a real 
call to the monasiie life. He also founded a chapel in his 
cathedral for the performance of dfi ine service according 
to the Moz^rahic rites. If we add the fountain of spring- 
water, which he conveyed to the town of Torrelaguna, for 
public use, to the other sums he expended there, it will ap- 
pear that he laid out nearly a million in that one place. 

^ Many anecdotes are related of the peculiar temper and 
Virtues of this celebrated cardinal, by his biographers M* 
lechier and M. Marsollier^ each of whom |>i]blished a life 
^ him in 2 vols. 12mo, and there is a thud by Goi lez in 
^ho. His family is generally represented to have been in 

c c 
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a low situation ; yet he is said, in the midst of his great- 
ness, to have gone one summer to the village where he was 
born, to liave visited his kindred, and to have treated them 
with all the marks of kindness and affection. His humility 
upon this head was very unaffected, and appeared some- 
times very unexpectedly. He was present once when doc- 
tor Nicolas de Pax was explaining the philosoph}' of Ray. 
mund Lully; and, in speaking to the question, whether 
that famous mail had the philosopher’s stone or not, he 
took notice of a passage in the Psalms which has been 
thought to look that way : he raiseth up the poor out of 

the dust, and lifteth the needy out of tlie dunghill, that 
he may set him with the princes, even with the princes o( 
his people.” That portion of scripture, said the cardinal, 
may be much more naturally interpreted, for instance, in 
my own case ; and then ran out in a long detail of his own 
meanness, and the wonderful manner in which he had 
been exalted. 

He had a great contempt for what were styled the arts 

of a court, and would never use tliem. Don Pedro Portu 

Carrero, who was with king Charles in Flanders, wrote to 

him, that he had many enemies there, and advised him to 

make use of a cypher. He thanked him for his intelli* 

gence and friendship, but rejected the expedient : “I hive 

nothing,” said he, “ that I desire to conceal ; and, if I 

write any thing that is amiss, I will not deprive niy enemies 

of their evidence.” He behaved sternlv himself to the 

•/ 

nobility ; but be advisetl both Ferdinand and Charles not 
to treat them with rigour. “Ambition,” said he, 
their common crime ; and you will do well to make sub' 
mission their ordy punishment.” His coadjutor Adrian 
w^s miserably disturbed at the libels that Hew about; but 
Ximenes, who was as little spared, bore them with great 
temper : “ 'A'e act,” says he, “ and vve must give the 
others leave to speak ; if what they say is false, we noiiV 
laugh ; if true, ,:r ought to mend.” However, he some- 
times searched the p* ers and booksellers shops ; hut, as 
he gave a previous jiotu o, it may be presumed he did not 
often mee t with things that could give offence. 

The great object of Ijis care was the revenue of his arc i- 
bishopne; with which, however great, iie did such t nogs 
as could scarc ely be expected from it, especially 
i;alf of it was roiistaiitly distributed in alms, 
he was so circumspect, that no fraud could he coinm* ^ ^ 
He V as very plain in hi* habit and in his funiiture, ^ 
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Viievv the value of fine things, and would sometinaes admire 
them. He once looked upon a rich jewel, and asked its 
price. Tlie merchant told him. It is a very fine thing,” 
said he, and w'orth the money ; but the army is just dis- 
banded ; there are many poor soldiers; and with the value 
of it I can send two hundred of them home, with each a 
piece of gold in his pocket.” All his foundations, and 
other acts of generosity, were out of the other moiety. His 
regulations must have cost him at least as much thought 
as hiiJ buildings and endawmeuts. He saw clearly that 
joiiorance was the bane of religion, and the only tiling that 
made the inquisitiotj necessary ; for, if men understood the 
Christian religion, there could be no need to fear either 
Judaism or MohammediMii. Upon the whole, we have 
Kicat reason to believe that he spoke truth upon his death- 
bed, when he said, that, to the best of bis knowledge, be 
had not misapplied a single crown of Ids revenue. Philip 
IV. was at great pains to have procured his canonization 
with the pojies Innocent X. and Alexander VII. but we 
know not why he did not succeed. * 

XYLAN DEll (Willia.m), a Gorman of great abilities 
111(1 learning, was born at Augsburg in 1532, of very poor 
p.iicius, and the love therefore of learidng, which he dis- 
covered from his infancy, would have been fruitless if he 
had not met with a patron, in Wolfgang Relinger, a sena- 
tor of Augsburg. 'Ihds gentleman made him be supported 
at the public expence, till bis progress in literature pro- 
cured him admittance into the colleges, wliere the city 
nniiiiiained a certain number of siiulents. In 1549 he was 
'ciu to the nniversity of "rnbingen, and afterwards to that 
of Basil, where he became an excellent Greek and Latin 
scholar. Melchior Adam affirms, that he took a master of 
arcs degree at Basil in 1556 ; but Bayle is of opinion, that 
bus dale must be a mistake ; for bo thinks it improbable, 
that a man who had employed himself vigorously in stnd}^ 
and possessed such excellent natural talents, did not take 
that lower' degree till his 24th year. Xylander c "rtainly 
'vrote his Latin version of Dion Cassius in 1557 ; at which 
hme he was so good a scholar, that he employed hut seven 
•Jionths in this work ; lor the truth of which he appeals to 
Mr.'Herwat, a senator of Augsburg and his patron, to 
jvkom he dedicates it. Having given .mple proof of his 
learning, and especially of his uncoiemon skill in the 

* C^haufttpie.^Dict. Hist.-— Modtrn Uoiv. Hist —Robe tsoa’i Hisi. of Charles V, 
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Greek tongue, he was invited in 1558 to Heidelberg, 
take possession of the Greek professor’s chair, then vacant 
In 1566, tlie elector-palatine Frederic III, and the duke 
of Wirtetnberg, having called an assembly of the clergy 
to hold a conference upon the eucharist, about whicli there 
were great disputes, Xylander was chosen by the elector 
as secretary of tlie assembly, together with Osiander, whc 
was named by the duke: he executed the same office upon 
a similar occasion in 158/. Excessive application to study 
is supposed to have brought an illness upon him, of which 
he died in February 1576, aged forty-three years. 

He had a profound knowledge of the Greek laugua(re 
and employed it in translating Greek authors into Latin: 
but his being always very poor, and obliged to labour for 
bread instead of fame, is the cause of many errors havin.r 
crept into his versions ; since, selling his sheets as fastis 
he wrote them, to the booksellers, he was naturally led to 
be more solicitous about the quantity than tlie quality of 
what was written. Of the many authors which he trans- 
lated, the chief are, Dion Cassius, Marcus Antoninus, Flu- 
tarcb (the \ery best translation), and Strabo.* 

XYPIIILIN (John), a patriarch of Constantinople in 
the eleventh century, was a native of Trehisond. He dis- 
tinguished him.self by his learning and piety, and was 
raised to the see of Constantinople in 1064 He died 
Aug. 2, 1075. There is a sermon of his in the Bibl. Pi- 
trum. Andrew Scottus and Vossius erroneously imagined 
him to be the abridger of Dion Cassius ; hut it was a no 
phew of his name, as that nephew says himself in tlie 
tory of Augustus. This nephew made, alioui the end ol 
the eleventh century, a compendium of the last forty-five 
books of Dion, which contain the history of the emperors 
to the lime of Alexander son of Mammea. It is probable 


he did not abridge the first five and thirty books, since 
there remains no trace or testimony of it : and, besides, 
be assures us, liiat even in his time there wanted some- 
thing of the history < ' Dion. As to what remains, he haj 
been very exact and faithful in following the sense, and 
often the very word.s of his author, as may appear by com- 
paring the abridgment with the original. It has been 
printed sometimes with Dion Cassius, and sometimes se 
parately, pan cularly at Paris, 1592, foL * 


» Mifichior Adam. -Morcri.— Gen. Diet. 

’ Fabric. Bibl. Grate Morerk— Saaii Oiiwnait. 
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YaLDEN (Thomas), a divine and poet, the sixth son 
of Mr. John Yalden, of Sussex, was born at Exeter in 167 l. 
Having been educated in the grammar-school belonging to 
Magdalen college, Oxford, he was, in 1690, at the age of 
nineteen, admitted commoner of Magdalen Hall, under 
the tuition of Josiah Pullen, a man whose name is still re- 
membered in the university. He became next year one 
of the scholars of Magdalen college, where he was distin- 
guished by a declamation, which Dr. Hough, the president, 
happening to attend, thought too g«)od to be the speaker's. 
Some time after, the doctor, finding liim a little irregu- 
larly busy in the library, set him an exercise, for punish- 
ment ; and, that he might not be deceived by any artifice, 
locked tlie door. Yalden, as it happened, had been lately 
reading on the subject given, and produced with little dif- 
ficulty a composition which so pleased the president that 
he told him his former suspicions, and promised to favour 
him. Among his contemporaries in the college were Ad- 
dison and Sacheverell, men who were in those times friends, 
and who both adopted Yalden to their intimacy. Yalden 
continued throughout his life to thiqk, as probably he 
thought at first, yet did not lose the friendship of Addison. 
When Namur was taken by king William, Yalden made an 
ode*. He wrote another poem, on the death of the duke 


• Of this ode mention is made in 
poem of that lime, called 
I he Oxford I.aureat^’ in «hich, af- 
many claims had been made and 
•"Ejected, Yalden is represented as de- 
•nauding the laurel, and as being called 
'0 his trial, instead of rtcciYing a re- 
gard. ® 

for being a felon in terse, 
And presenting his theft to the king; 
tirst vras a trick net unromnoa or 
scarce, 


But the last was an impudent thing ; 
Yet what he had stoPn was so lilUe 
worth stealing, 

They forgave him the damage and 
co.xt ; 

Had he ta’en the whole ode, as he took 
it piece-mealing, 

They had lin’d him but ten-pence et 
mos» 

The \rei whom he was charged 
with robl iiiji was Coiifc eve.”— John- 
soil’s Livi’s. 
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of Gloucester. In 1700 he became fellow of the college, 
and next year entering into orders, was presented by the 
society with the livijig of Willoughby, in Warwickshire 
consistent with his fellowship, and chosen lecturer of moral 
philoso{)hy, a very hononrable office. On the accession of 
queen Anne he wrote another poem ; and is said, by the 
author of the ‘‘ Biographia,” to have declared himself one 
of the party who had the distinction of high-churchinen. 
In 1706 he was received into the family of the duke of 
Beaufort. Next year he became D. D. and soon after he 
resigned his fellow'ship and lecture ; and, as a token of his 
gratitude, gave the college a picture of their founder. The 
duke made him rector of Chalton and Cleanville, two ad< 
joining towns and benefices in Hertfordshire ; and he had 
the prebends, or sinecures, of Deans, Hains, and Peudles, 
in Devonshire. In 1 7 1 3 he was chosen preacher of Bride- 
well Hospital, upon the resignation of Dr. Atterhnry From 
this time he seems to have led a quiet and inollensive life, 
till the clamour was raised about Atterbury’s plot. Evorv 
loyal eye was on the watch for abettors or partakers of the 
horrid conspiracy ; and Dr. Yalden, having some acquaint- 
ance with the bishop, and being familiarly conversant vviih 
Kelly his secretary, fell under suspicion, and was taken 
into custody. Upon his examination ho was charged with 
a dangerous correspondence with Kelly. 'Fhc correspond- 
ence he ackiiovvledged ; but maintained that it had no 
treasonable tendency. His papers were seized ; hut no- 
thing was found that could fix a crime upon him, c.xcept 
two words in his pockel-book, thorough paced doctrine. ’ 
This expression the imagination of his examiners had im- 
pregnated with treason ; and the doctor w'as enjoined to 
ex|. lain them. Thus pressed, he lold them that the words 
had lain unheeded in his pocket-book from the lime ot 
queen Anne, and that he was ashamed to give an account 
of them ; but the truth was, that he had gratified hii» cu- 
riosity one day Iv hearing Daniel Burgess in the pulpit, 
and these words were r' ^nemorial hint of a remarkable sen- 
tence by which he warned hi.s congregation to “ beware o 
thorough-paced doctrine, that doctrine, whicli, coming ui 
at one ear, paces througli the head, and goes out at tie 
other.” Nothing worse than this appearing in his 
and no evidence arising against him, he was set at h er y 
It will not be supposed that a man of tins character < 
tained high dignities in the church ; but he still retaine 
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tbe friendship, and frequented the conversation of a very 
numerous and splendid body of acquaintance. He died 
July 16, 1736, in the sixly-sixth year of his age. Of his 
poems which have been admitted into Dr. Johnsr)n’s col- 
lection, his Hymn to Darl^ness” seems to be his best 
performance, and is, for the most part, imagined with great 
vigour, and expressed with great propriety. His ‘‘ Hymn 
to Liglit’* is not equal to the other. On his other poems it 
is sufficient to say that they deserve perusal, though they 
are not always exactly polished, though the rhymes are 
sometimes very ill sorted, and though his faults seem ra- 
ther the omissions of idleness than tbe negligences of en- 
thusiasm. * 

YliLVElt rON (Henry), a distinguished lawyer, is said 
to have been horn at Easton Maiiduit, in Northampton- 
shire, June 29, 156C, l)ut as the register of his hapti^an, 
July 5, of that year, occurs at Islington, it is more likely 
that he was horn tlicre, where his father, sir Christopher 
(ti)on Mr. Yelverton, and a student at Gray's Inn) liad, it 
is [a'obahle, country lodgings. He was educated for some 
time at Oxford, but removed afterwards to Gray’s Inn for 
the study of the law'. In 1606 he was elected Lcni-rc.^uder, 
being then, Wood saj's, “ accounted a religious gentle- 
man, and a person well read in the municipal laws.” In 
IG I he was appointed solicitor-general, and received the 
honour of knighthood by the interest of Carr, carl of So- 
merset, and oT) March 17, 1616, was advanced to the higiier 
oiliee of attorney general ; hut having given olfence, as it 
is said, to the favourite Buckingham, he was accused in 
the star-chamber of illegal proceedings in his office, and 
by a sentence of that c ourt deprived of liis place, itnpri- 
soned in the'I’ower, and heavily tiued. Being afterwards 
brought before the lords, he made a speech which was so 
ollensive to the king and his favourite, that he was fined 
10,000 marks for the reflections w hich he had cast on his 
majesty, and 3000 hir the insult oifered to Buckingham. 
But by one of those unaccountable changes uh'ch occur 
among politicians of all ages, he became soon afterwards 
in great favour with the very man wiiose enmity had cost 
bit!) so clear, and was, through his interest, made one of 
i^be justices of the king’s bench, and afterwards of the 
common pleas, which last place he rc* uned till his death ; 


* Johnson’s Uvos. — ribber’s Lives.— Nichols s Voemh 
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and had not the duke been untimely cut off, he would in all 
probahiiiiy have been made lord-keeper of the great seal 
as he was esteemed one of the first lawyers of his time 

He died Jan. 24, 1630, at his house in Aldersgate-street 
and was interred in the parish church of Easton Mauduit. ^ 
His Reports of Special Cases in the King’s Bench, from 
44 FJ z. to 10 Jac. I.” were originally published in French 
by Sir VV^. \\’ylde, 1661, and 1674, and were afterwards 
cart fully translated into English, and published in 1735 
folio. Under his name there are extant in print, seve- 
ral speet lies in parliament, and particularly one in Kush- 
worth’s collection ; also The Rights of the People con- 
cemii'g Impositions,” Lond. 1679; Thirty- tw^o Sermons 

of Mr. Edward Phillips,” a puritan preacher, taken by him 
in short-band. Some additional particulars concerning our 
author and his family and descendants may be seen in a 
long note to the article of Baroness Grey de Ruthyn, in 
Coilins’s Peerage. It is remarkable that sir Henry, who^ 
we are inclined to think, was a man of independent spirit, 
fill under king James’s displeasure in 1609, by his free- 
dom (if speech and conduct in parliament. His own nar- 
rative of this alVair was lately communicated to the society 
of antiq uaries, and is jiriiited in the “ Archa:!ologia,’* voi. 
XV.* 

YORKE (Philip, earl of Hardwickk), an eminent liw- 
yer, was tln^ son of Pliilip Yorke, an attorney, and was born 
at Dover, in Kent, December I, I 6 !* 0 ; and educated un- 
der Mr. Samuel Morland, of Bethnal Green, in classical 
and getieral learning, which he ever cultivated amidst his 
highest eu.ployments. He studied the law in the Middle 
Temple under the instrtjction of an eminent conveyancer 
of the name of Salkeld ; and, being called to the bar in 
1714, he soon became very eminent in his profession, hi 
1718 he sal in parliament as member for Lewes, in busse.x; 
and, in tiie two successive parliaments, for Seaford. In 
March 1719-20, tie was promoted to the office of solicitor- 
genera! by ifie ret mendaiion of the lord-chanceikr 
Parker; an obligation be never forgot, returning it 
every po.-sible mark of personal regard and afi'ection. He 
received also about the same time the honour of knight- 
hood. The trial of Mr. Layer at the king’s bench for hig^ 
treason, gave him, in Nov, J722, an opportunity of shevv- 

* Ath. Oi. tol. I.— CuUins’i Peerage, ubi supra. — Ly>on«’s Eiivir^xi?- 
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ing his abilities ; bis reply, in which he summed up late 
at night the evidence against the prisoner, and answered 
all the topics of defence, being justly admired as one of the 
ablest performances of that kind extant. About the same 
time, he gained much reputation in parliament by open- 
ing the bill against Kelly, who had been principally con- 
cerned in bishop Atterbury’s plot, as his secretary. In 
February 1723-4, he was appointed attorney-general, in 
the execution of which important office he was remarkable 
for his candour and lenity. As an advocate for the crown, 
he spoke with the veracity of a witness and a judge; and, 
though his zeal for justice and the due course of law was 
strong, yet liis tenderness to the subject, in the court of 
exchequer, was so distinguished, that upon a particular 
occasion in 1733, the House of Commons assented to it 
with a general applause. He was unmoved by fear or 
favour in what he thought right and legal ; and olten de- 
bated and voted against the court in matters relating to the 
South-Sea company, when he was solicitor ; and, in the 
affair of lord Dcrwentwater’s estate, when he was attorney- 
general. Upon the resignation of die great seal by Peter 
lord King, in October 1733, sir Philip Yorke was ap- 
pointed lord chief-justice of the king's bench. He was 
soon after raised to the dignity of a baron of iliis kingdom, 
with the title of lord Hardwicke, baron of Hariiwicke, in 
the county of Gloucester, and called to tlic cabinet council. 
The salary of chiel-jnstice of the king’s bench being 
thought not ade(|uate to the weight and dignity of that 
high office, was raised on the advancement of lord Hard- 
wicke to it, from 2000/, to 4000/. per ann# to tlic chief- 
justice and his successors ; but b;s lordship refused to ac- 
cept the augmentation of it; and the adjustment of the 
two vacancies of the chancery and king’s bench (wliich 
happened at the same time) between his lordship and lord 
Talbot, upon terms honourable and satisfactory to both, 
was ihpught to do as much credit to tlie wisdjin of ihe 
crown in those days, as the harmony and friendship, with 
which they co-operated in the public service, did honour 
to themselves. In the midst of the general approbation 
with which he discharged liis office there, he was called to 
that of lord high chancellor, on the decease of lord 'Talbot, 
February 17, 1736-7. 

The integrity and abilities with which he pre ided in the 
<^eurt of chancery, during the space of almost twenty years, 
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appears from this remarkable circumstance, tl»at only three 
of his decrees were appealed from, and even those uereaf^ 
te^wards affirmed by the House of Lords. On May 12th 
1 7 iO, lie was nominated one of the lords justices for the »id- 
niiniiira.'iun of tlie government during his majesty’s ab. 
seme: also on Ap il ‘Jlst, 1743, and in 1745. In I74(j 
ho was appointed lord high steward of England, for the 
tna: . of the earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and iorj 
B jifoerii.o : and in 1747 for the trial of lord Lovat. In 
1 748 In: was again one of the lords justices ; and on July 
31, 174'h was unanimously chosen high steward of the uni- 
v.Nsify of (.’amhridge, on the resignation of the duke of 
Ncacasile, who was elected chancellor; and the year after 
was ng iin one of the lords justices, and the same in 1752. 

A tcrne hjid i»xecuted tliC high oiTicc of lord high ciian- 
r hout seventeen years, in times and circumstancei of 
a ‘I 'in.nlated (iirticuhy and danger, he was, in Aprii 17 )4, 
a 10 the raiik of an earl of Great Britain, with the 

niies oi’ visc«ei:n Hoyston, and earl of Hardwiche. 'fois* 
faviiur was coiiicrred unasked, by his sovereign, uiio 
trv'ated iiiiit I’nrea^gli ilie whole of Ills reign with particular 
esteem and eonlioence, and alwavs spoke (jf liim in a man- 
ner \vlu( it liicii Ik' s( t as high a value on the man as 

on tne ministe r. Ills resignation of the great se.d, in No- 

ho-vever fii\ii.ecl at that tone in oiiier rcsjieets. j;nt he 
contifitied to serve iln* piihiie in a more [nivatc station; at 
couiud, at the House o: Louis, and upon every f^ccasiun 
wiiere the course of public business reipiircvl it, with uk: 
same assiduity as wiimi iie filled one of the liigrliesi ofiices in 
tiie kingdoiri. He always felt and expre.^ed the truest at- 
fecti :i and reverence for the lavvs and constitution (d Ins 
country : this rcmlered him is louder of tlie just preroga- 
tives invested in the crov\n, for the hciiefit ol the whole, 
watchful to prevent the least iiicroaciuneni upon the liberty 
of the subject. I'he part winch be acted in planning, ii'* 
trodm iug, and suppoiti- 7, the “ Bill for abolishing liic 
heritable Jurisdictions lu .scoi land,” and the share which he 
took, beyond vvliat bis def)artmeut required of him, 
framing and promoting the other bills relating to that 
country, arose from his zeal to the Protestant successioib 
his C4)ncern for the general iiappiness and improvement 0 
the ko gdom, and for ilie preservation of this equal an* 
limited monarchy ; which were the governing principles ot 
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I, is public conduct through life. And these, and other 
()ill 5 which might be mentioned, were strong proofs of his 
as a legislator. In judicature, his firmness and dig- 
nity were evidently derived from his consuminaie know- 
ledge and talents; and the mildness and liumanity with 
which he tempered it, from the most amiable disposition. 
He was wonderfully bapj)y in his manner of debating causes 
upon ibe bench. His extraordinary dispatch of tiie business 
of the court of chancery, increased as it was in his time 
beyond what had been knowni in any former, was an advan- 
Lige to the suitor, inferior only to tliat arising from the 
acknowledged equity, perspicuity, and precision, of his 
decrees. '^I'he manner in which he presided in the House 
of Lords added order and dignity to that assembly, and ex- 
pedition to the business transacted tiiere. His talents as a 
speaker in the senate as well as on the bench, v\cre univer- 
sally admired t he spoke with a natural and manly elo- 
quence, wiihont false ornaments or personal invectives ; and, 
when he argued, his reasons were sup[)ortcd and strength- 
ened by the most apposite cases and examples which the 
subject vv^juld allow. His manner was <gracefnl and aftec t- 
iiig; modest, yet commanding ; his voice peculiarly clear 
iiiui harmonious, ami even loud and strong, for tlie greater 
p:irt of his lime. With tliese talents for public s[)eaking, 
tlio integrity of his character gave a Inslrc to his eloquence, 
which those who 4)p|)osed him felt in the debate, atid wbicli 
operated most povvorf’diy on the minds of those who heard 
iiim with a view to information ami conviction. 

(’oi)vinced of the great principles of religion, and steady 
ni Ills practice of the duties of it, he maintained a repara- 
tion of virtue, which added dignity to the stations wliicli he 
filled, and autliontv ro the laws which lie administered. 
His attachment to the national church was accompauiml 
with a full conviction, that a tender regard to tln> rights of 
conscience, and a temper of lenity and moderation, are not 
only right in themselves, but most conducive in their cou- 
i>cquences to the honour and interciit of the church. The 
strongest recommendation to him of the clergy, to the eccle- 
siastical preferments in his disposal, was their fitness for the 
discharge of the duties of their profession. And that re- 
spectable body owes a particular obligation to his lordship, 
and his predecessor lord Talbot, for the opposition which 
they gave in the House of Lords to r kj Act t r the more 
easy recovery of Tithes, Church-rates, and othei ecclesias- 
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tical Dues, from People called Quakers,’* which might have 
proved of dangerous consequences to the rights and pro- 
perty of the clergy ; though it had passed the other house 
and was known to be powerfully supported. Many facts 
and anecdotes which do him honour may be recollected and 
set down, when resentments, partialities, and contests, are 
forgot. 

The amiableness of his manners, and bis engaging ad- 
dress, rendered him as much beloved by those who had 
access to him as he was admired for his great talents by 
the whole nation. His character indeed was never im- 
peached until within a few years ago by an injudicious 
publication of a Mr. Cooksey, who professed to be compiling 
a life of him : but this had little (uher effect than to excite 
a portion of indignation, and to revive the respect in which 
lord Hardwicke’s conduct had ever been held. Lord 
Hardwicke’s constitution, in the earlier part of his life, did 
not seem to promise so much health and vigour as he after- 
wards enjoyed for a longer period than usually falls to the 
share of men of more robust habit of body. But his care to 
guard against any excesses secured to him an almost unin- 
terrupted tenour of health : and his habitual mastery of his 
passions gave him a firmness and tranquillity of nund una- 
bated by the fatigues and anxieties of business ; from the 
daily circle of which, he rose, to the enjoyment of the con 
versation of his family and friends, with the spirits of a 
person entirely vacant and disengaged. Till the latter end 
of his seventy-third year, he preserved the appearance and 
vivacity of youth in his countenance, in which the charac- 
ters of dignity and amiableness were remarkably united: 
and he supported the tedious disorder which proved fatal 
to biiii, and which was of the dysenteric kind, with an un- 
common resignation, and even cheerfulness, till the close ot 
life. He died, in liis seventy-fourth year, at his house in 
Grosvenor-square, Marche, 1764. His body lies interred 
at Wiinple in Camb. idgesbire, by that of his lady, Marga- 
ret, daughter of Charles ^ cks, esq. of Worcestershire, and 
niece of lord-chancellor SouiiT.ers. 

Lord llardwicke, when a very young man, wrote a paper 
in the Spectator, (No. 364) ; and in 1727 published ‘‘The 
Legal Judicature in Chancery stated,” which was repub- 
lished with large dditions in 1728.* 


• Biof. Brit.— Collin.’. Pecr.ge, by Sir E. Bryilge..— Core's Memoir* of 
B. W.'pole — Ann. Kegi.ler for 1764.— Pnrk’. edition of the Roy»l •«« 
Authors. 
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yORKE (Phii.ip), earl of Hardwicke, the eldest son of 
the preceding, was born Dec. 20, 1720. At the school of 
I)r. Newcome, at Hackney, he received the first rudiments 
of his education, and from that semitiary, on 2^th iVJay, 
1737, was removed to Bene*t college, Cambridge, utuier 
the tuition of the Rev. Dr. Salter. In the year following he 
was appointed one of the tellers of the exchequer, in the 
room of sir Charles Turner, bart. deceased. In 1740 he 
left college, and soon after married lady Jemima Campbel, 
only daughter of John lord viscount Glenorcliy, l)y the lady 
Amabel Grey, eldest daughter of Henry duke of Kent, at 
whose decease she succeeded to the title of marchioness 
Grey and baroness Lucas of Crudwell. By il)i» marriage 
he became possessed of a large part of the duke’s esrate, 
together with his seat of Wresi-house, near Silsoe, in Bed- 
fordshire. He early engaged as a legislator. In I74i he 
was chosen member for Ryegate, in Surrey, and in 17 47 
one of the representatives for the county of Cambridge, as 
he was also in 1754 and 1761. At the installation of the 
duke of Newcastle, as chancellor of the university of Cam- 
bridge, in 1749, he had the degree of LL. I), conferred 
upon him. In 17G4 he succeeded his father in his title and 
estate; and after a strong contention for the office of lord 
high steward of the university, he ohtained that honour 
against Lord Sandwich. 'I'he infirm state of his lordship’s 
health, combined with his attachment to literary pursuits, 
prevented Imn from attending to, or joining in, the politics 
of the day. He had the honour, however, of a seat in the 

cabinet during the existence of that sliorl-livcd adininistra- 
don in 1763, of which lord Rockingham was the liead, hut 
without any salary or official situation ; which, though re- 
peatedly offered to him, he ne\er would accept. He died 
^hay 16, 1790. 

His lordship through life was attentive to literature, and 
produced several useful works, besides the assistance which 
be rendered on various occasions to autiiors w ho have 
^acknowledged their obligations to liim. On tbe death of 
queen Caroline, in 1738 , he inserted a poem amongst the 
f-ambridge verses printed on that occasion. Whilst a 
member of the university of Cambridge, he engaged with 
several friends in a' work similar to the celelirated IVavels 
^f Anacharsis into Greece, by Monsi»:ur Barthelemi. It 
was entitled Athenian Letters; or ilu' Epist \ary Cor- 
respondence of an Agent of tbe King of Persia residing at 
Athens during the Peloponnesian W. r/* and consisted of 
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letters supposed to have been written by contemporaries of 
Socrates, Pericles, and Plato. A few copies were printed 
in 1741 by Bettenham, and in 1782 a hundred copies were 
reprinted ; but still the work was unknown to the public at 
large. At length, an elegant, correct, and authenticated 
edition, under the auspices of the present earl of Hardwickc 
was published iti 1798, in two volumes, 4to, and an adver- 
tisement prefixed to tlie first volume, attributes its havin^r 
J^een so long kept from the public to an ingenuous diffi. 
deuce which forbad the authors of it, most of them ex. 
ircmely young, to obtrude on the notice of the world what 
they had considered merely as a preparatory trial of their 
strength, and as the l)e^t method of imprinting on their own 
minds stmie of the immediate subjects of tlteir academical 
studies. The fViends wlio assisted in this publication were, 
the hon. Charles Yorke, afterwards baron Morden, who died 
in 1770; Dr. Kooke, master of Christ’s college, Cambridire; 
Dr. Green, afterwards biNhop of Lincoitt ; Daniel Wraj, 
esq., the rev. Mr. Heaton, of Bene’t college ; Dr. Heber* 
den, Henry Coventry, esq., the rev. Mr. Laury, Mrs. Ca- 
therine Talbot, Dr. Birch, and Dr. Salter. 

7'hough a good classical scholar, yet the object to which 
Lord Hiirdvvicke, from his early youth, particularly directed 
his attencion, was modern history. Accordingly he printed, 
in 4to. a small impression (not for sale) of the C’orrespoiKh 
ence of sir Du'iley Carltott, Ambassador to the States Ge- 
neral during the reign of James 1. and prefixed to it an his- 
torical j>!efaco, containifig an account of the many impor- 
tant negociatiofis that were carried on during that interest- 
ing period. A second impression of fifty copies only was 
printed in 177.5, In 17S1 he is .said to have printed for 
priv ate distribution, Walpoliana, or a few anecdotes of 
sir Robert Walpole.” 

The last publication of lord Hardwicke was entitled 
Miscellaneous State l^apers from 1.501 to 1726,” in two 
volumes, ftOy com lifting a number of select papers, such 
as mark most stro* y the characters of celebrated 
Princes and their Ministers, and illustrate some memorable 
ujra or remarkable series of events.” Collections of tbi.'» 
kind liave been frequently given to the public, but 
rally overladet) vvitli papers both tedious and triding- The 
present avoids tve errors of its predecessors, all the paperi* 
it contains being curious and important.* 

* Ool! n’ji I*ccra{;«.— Kurop. Maj. 1803.— Cole’i MSS. CoUcctiun Brit. M 
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yORKE (Philip), a relation of the Hardwicke family, 
and known also in the literary world, was the son of Simon 
yorke, esq. of Erthig^in Denbighshire, who died in 1767, 
leaving the subject of the present memoir, who was born in 
1743, and admitted fejlow-commoner of Bene’t college, 
Cambridge, 1765 ; created M. A. by mandamus 1765 ; 
elected F. A. S. 176S ; married Elizabetli youngest daugh- 
ter of the speaker of the House of Commons, sir John 
Oust, by whom he had a son in 1771, afterwards M. P for 
Graiitbani, and a daughter in 1772. She died 1779; and 
betook to his second wife, 1782, the relict of Owen Mey- 
rick, esq. of Dylfrynaled, co. Denbigh. Mr. Yorke died 
Feb. 19, ISO^. lie was a gentleman of superior endow- 
ments and the most benevolent disposition. His hospitalirv> 
frieiulsbipi and ebarity, made the ample fortniu*. he inherited 
i common benetit ; whilst the peculiar mildness and suavitv 
>f his manners endeared him to his relatives, and to everv' 
3ne who had the honour of his acquaintance. He loved 
his country, and the constitution of its government, froivi a 
conviction of their excellence ; and what he loved he was 
■ilways ready to snppori, both in his public and private ca- 
j»acitv, altliougli constitutional ditHdence would not allow 
him to speak in the House of Commons, where he sat as 
burgess for Helstone and Grantham. Bui Mr. Yorke had a 
cultivated as well as benevolent mind, being well versed in 
most branches of polite literature ; which an accurate and 
retentive meniory enabled him to apidy with great ad van - 
Of late years he turned his attention a good deal to 
Welsh history and genealogy, in which, from the specimens 
given in his “ RoyarPribes of Wales, 1799,'* lio, he ap- 
pears to have made great progress. This study, rather dry 
iu itself, was, in his hands, enliver*ed In* a variety of authen- 
dc and entertaining anecdotes, many of which had e.scaped 
preceding historians, as well as genealogical discussions ; 
and bis book was adorned with portraits of eminent persons 
of Wales, well engraved by the late Mr. Bond. He haa 
collected materials for a longer work of the sau.e kind, 
''diich lias not yet appeared. His taste for natural beauties 
was very correct, of which the pleasmc-grounds of Krthig 
a decided proof. Of a character so respectable and 
j^l^iiable throughout, one of the most distingnisliing traits v\as 
ds talent for conversation. Whrdever he advanced arose 
^laturally from the occasiou ; and was e voressed : such a 
VoL. XXXII. Dd 
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happy manner and choice of words, as made him tlie very 
life and delight of society.’ ^ 

YOUNG (Edward), a very celebrated and popular 
English poet, was born at Upham, near Winchester, in 
June 168K He was the son of Edward Young, at that 
time fellow of Winchester college, and rector of Uphain 
who was the son of John Young of Woodhaj’, in Berk- 
shire, styled by VV^ood, gentleman. In September I 682 
the poet’s father was collated to the prebend of Gillingham 
Minor, in the church of Sarum, by bishop Ward. When 
Ward’s faculties were impaired by age, his duties were 
necessarily performed by others. We learn from Wood 
that at a visitation of bishop Sprat, July 12 , 1686, the 
prebendary preached a Latin sermon, afterwards publish, 
ed, with wliich the bishop was so pleased, that he told the' 
chapter he was concerned to find the preacher had one ot 
the worst prebends in their church. Some time after this, 
in consequence of his merit and reputation, and of the in- 
terest of lord Bradford, to whom, in 1702, he dedicabed 
two volumes of sermons, he was appointotl chaplain to 
king William and queen Mary, and preferred to the dean- 
ery of Salisbury, where he died in 1705, in the sixty- 
third of his age. 

His : 5 t)n was educated, on the foundation, at W'inchester- 
school, where he remained until the election aficr hi^ 
eighteenth birth-day : but, for what reason his biographers 
have not determined, he did not succeed to a fellowship 
of New-college. In 1703, however, he was entered an in- 
dependent member of that society, tljat he might live at 
little expence in the warden’s lodgings, who \Nas a parti- 
cular friend of his father, till he should be qualified to 
staid fora fellowslii|j at All-Souls. In a few months the 
warden died, and Mr. Young was then removed ru Corpus 
college, the president of which, from regard also lor hh 
father, invited him thither, in order to lessen his acade- 
mical expences. In 1708, he was nominated to a law fel- 
lowship at All-Souls, archbi^hop Tenison, into whose 
hands it came by devtdur’on. These exertions of patro- 
nage make it probable that his father did not leave behind 
him much wealth. . 

In April 1714, Young took his degree of bachelor 0 
civil laiv*!, anti his donor’s degree in June 1 7 !£>• His to 

' Ceni, Mag »o!. r.XXIV.— Collin!.’. VcciKgc, *rt. II ii ("iti'' • 
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lec^e appears to have set a value on his merit, both as 
a Scholar and a poet, for in 1716, when the foundation of 
the present magnificent library of All-Souls was laid, he 
was appointed to speak the Latin oration, which, however, 
l^e desired to be omitted in the collection of his works 
published in 1741. It has been said, that when he first 
found himself independent, and his own master at All- 
Souls, he was not the ornament to religion and morality 
which he afterwards became. Yet he shewed a reverence 
for religion, and considerable warmth in defending it. The 
atheistical Tindal, who spent much of his time at All- 
Souls, used to say, **The other boys I can always answer, 
because 1 always know whence they have their arguments, 
which I have read an hundred times, but tliat fellow Yonne: 
is continually pestering me with something of his own.’’ 

His first poetical flight was when queen Anne added 
twelve to the number of peers in one day. In order to re- 
concile the people to one at least of the new lords, Young 
published in 17 12 ‘‘ An Epistle to the Right Hon. George 
Lord Lansdowne,” in which his intentions arc said to have 
been of the ambitious kind ; but, whatever its intentions 
(•r merits, it is one of those of which he afterwards became 
ashamed, and rejected it front the collected edition of his 
works. He also declined republishing the recommenda- 
tory verses which he prefixed to Addison’s ‘‘ Cato” in 1713. 
Ill the same year appeared Young’s “ Poem on the Last 
Day,” which is said to have been finished as early as.l7l0, 
before he was thirty, for part of it is printed in the ^‘Tat- 
icr.’* It was inscribed to the queen, in a deviicatinn, the 
complexion of which being political, he might have his 
reasons for dropping it in the subsequent edition of his 
works. From some lines of Sw'ilt’s it has been thought 
that Young was at this time a pensioned writer at court : 


Where Y'oung must torture his invention 
To flatter knaves, or lose his pension.” 

and we have seen already, that either prudence, or more 
fltiature consideration, induced him to suppress a consider- 
able part of what he had publislied. Before the queen’s 
death appeared his Force of Religion ; or, Vanquished 
Love,” a poem founded on the execution of lady Jane 
Grey and her husband lord Guilford. This was ushered in 
“y a flattering dedication to the coj.uess of .’alisbur)", 

D D 2 
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which he attei wards omitted, as he did soon alter his ex- 
travagant panegyric on king George L 

As his connection with the profligate duke of Wharton 
has been thought a very objectionable part of his history 
it is at least necessary to explain how it arose. His faihei’ 
had been well acquainted with lady Anne Wharton, the 
first wile of the marquis of Wharton, and she, who was 
celebrated by Burnet and Waller for her poetical talenis 
added some verses to dean Young’s visitation sermon 
Wharton, after the dean’s death, was kind to Young, but 
died in 1715. Next year the young marriujs, afterwards 
duke, began liis travels, and the year following went to 
Ireland, ami it is conjectured that our poet went with 
him. V\ hetlier this was the case or not, it is certain that 
he looked up to him afterwards as Ids patron. 

From a paper in “The Englislunan” ii would appear 
lliat Young began his theatrical career so early as 1713, 
but Ids first play, “ Busiris,” was not bronghl upon the sia-^e 
till 1 7 1 and was dedieaievl to the duke of Newcastie, 
“ because,” he says, “ the late instance's he had received 
of his grace’s undeserved and nncoinmon favour, in an af- 
fair of some consequence, foreign to the theatre, had luken 
from him the privilege of clrnsing a patron.” 'l'his»dedica- 
tion also Ite afterwards suppressed. In 1721 his must po- 
pular tragedy, “ I'he Revenge,” inatle its appearance, aud 
living left at liberty now to cijnse his patron, he dedicated 
It to ilie duke of XV'harion That he over had such a pa- 
tron, Young took all il*e pains in his power to conceal fimn 
the world, by excluding this dedication from bis works. 
He probably indeed was very soon asliamed of it, for while 
he was representing that wretched mrhlcinan as an amiable 
character, Pope was perhap.> beginning to describe him a:> 

“ the scorn and wonder or las days,” and it is certain that 
even at tins lime W harton’s real churacler was vvell known. 
His obligations to the duke of W'liarton ap|)ear to have con- 
sisted both of pr<.fnis<r'i and money, Y'oung, about 17 US 
had been taken nuo in* *'\eier family as tutor to the young 
lord Burleigh. T’his circeti oiance transpired on a singular 
occasion. After Wharton’s deatli, whose alfairs were much 
involved, among other legal questions, ilie court ol chancery 
had to determine whether two annuities granted by Whar- 
ton to Young, r re for legal considerations. One was 
dated Tvlarcii '-4, and the preamble stiit ‘d that it 

granted in consitiercUion of tuUaneing the u) 
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the encouragement of learning, and of the love he bore to 
Dr. Young, This, as his biographer remarks, was 

commendable, if fiot legal. The other was dated July 10, 
1722; and Young, on his examination, swore that he 
quitted the Exeter family, and refused an annuity of 100^. 
which had been offered him for his life if he would continue 
tutor to lord Burleigh, upon the pressing solicitations of 
the duke of Wharton, and his grace’s assurances of pro- 
viding for him in a mncli more ample manner. It also ap- 
peared that the duke had given him a l)ond for 600/. dated 
March 15, 1721, in consideration of his taking several 
iourneys, and being at great expences in order to be chosen 
member of parliament at the iluke’s desire, and in consi- 
deration of his not taking two livings of 200/. and 400/. in 
the gift of All Souls’ college, on his grace’s promises of 
serving and advancing him in the world it was for Ciren- 
cester that Young stood the unsuccessful contest. Sucli 
were the oliligations he owed to Wharton ; how becoming 
Young’s character, may be b ft to the reader. 

In 1719, Dr. Young j)ahlished ‘‘A paraphrase on part 
of the book of Job,” prefixed by a dedication to the lord 
chancellor Parker, whicli be onutted afterwards, and of 
whom, says his biographer, he clearly appears to have had 
no kind of knowledge. Of his “ Satires” it is not easy to 
fix the dates. 'I bey prol)ably came out l)etweeri 1725 and 
17 i! 8, and were afterwards piiblislied collectively under the 
title of ‘‘The Universal Passion.” In his preface lie says 
that he prefers laughing at vice and folly, a different tem- 
per than that in which he wrote his melancholy “ Night 
Ihoughts.” These satires were folJowcd by “The Install- 
ment,” addressed to sir Robert Wnlpoie, but afuM*wards 


suppressed: and by “Ocean, an Ode,” accompanied by 
“Ode to the King, pater pafri\e^"" an “ Essay on Lyric 
l^oetry,” both afterwards omitted by him. Perhaps no 
writer ever rejected so many of his own performances, nor 


were ihe.se*juvenile elfusions, for he was now forty-six or 
lorty-seven years old ; and at this age, he entered into or- 
jlers, April 1728, and was soon after appointed chaplain to 
mng George II. It is said by one of the biographers of 
L^pe, but the story is scarcely credible, that when he de- 
termined on the church, he did not address himself to any 
eminent divine for instructions in theo!i)gy, but to Pope, 
jocularly advised the diligent peruse, or Thoma Aqui- 
and this, Um. lieavl savs, had alm< st brought on 
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irreirievablc derangement. But as we have seen that Younr 
had once refused two livings in the gift of All Souls, it 
surely not improbable that he had then studied in the theo' 
logical faculty, although at the duke of VV'harton’s persua^ 
sion, he had been induced to think of political life. One 
thing, after taking orders, he thought becoming his new 
character. He withdrew his tragedy of ‘‘The Brothers’* 
which was already in rehearsal, and when at last it was per, 
formed in 1753, he made up the profits to the sum of lOoo/. 
and gave the money to the society for the propagation of 
the gospel in foreign parts. We know not that that society 
has been so honoured since, and it certainly never was so 
before. 

Not long after he took orders, he pnblislied in prose, 
‘‘ A true Estimate of Human Life,” and a sermon preached 
before the House of Commons on Jan. 30, 1729, entitled 
An Apology h r Princes, or the reverence due to govern- 
ment.” He soon hoe. me a very popular preacher, and was 
very much follovNed for tiie grai e aiul animation of bis de- 
livery. According to his life iti the “ Biographia,’* lie was 
once in his life dcsc'rted by his oratorical talents. Ashe 
was preaching in his turn at St James'^, he plainly per- 
ceived it was out of hi.s power to command the attention 


of his audience, 'riiis so affected his feelings, that he sic 
back in the pulpit, and burst into tears. 

In 1730 he resumed his poetical publications, but one 
of them, his Imperium Pela^gi, a naval lyric,” he after- 
wards disclaimed. This was followed by two epistles to 
Pope ‘‘concerning the authors of the age.” In July of 
the same year he was presented by his college to the rec- 
tory of VV^e I wyn in Hertfordshire, and in May 1731 mar- 
rie i lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of the earl of Lichfield, 
and widow of colonel Lee. 'Tnis Laly died in 1741, and 
her death is said to have contributed to the mournfn! te- 


Hour of his mucli celebrated “ Niglit 'I’nuiights,” which 
formed his next great publication, and that which will in 
all probability prest his name the longest. The 
‘^Nights” were begun im.nediateiy after his wile’s death, 
and were published from 1742 to 1744. ft has long 
a popular notion that his own son was ilie Lorenzo of thi> 
poem, but this is totally inconsistent with the umjuestioi 
able fact tha» in 1741 this son was only eight years o t 
Other persons have been conjectured with as little pu *)** 
hility. Why might he not have W'liarton in his eye '' 
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of this work, we know of no more eloquent euiogium than 
that by Dr. Johnson. ‘Uii his Night Thoughts,” says the cri- 
tic, ‘‘he has exhibited a very wide display of original poetry, 
variegated with deep reflections and striking allusions, a 
wilderness of thought, in which the fertility of fancy scatters 
dowers of every hue and of every odour. I'his is one of the 
few poems in which blank verse could not be changed for 
rhime but with disadvantage. 1'he wild dilFusion of the 
sentirrtents, and the digressive sallies of the imagination, 
would have been compressed and restrained by confine- 
ment to rhyme. The eycellence of this work is not exact- 
ness,, but copiousness : particular lines are not to be re- 
trarded ; the power is in tlie whole, and in th(3 whole there 
is a magnificence like that ascribed to Cliiiiesc plantation, 
the magnificence of vast extent and endless diversity.” 
By this extraordinary poem, written after he was sixty, it 
was the desire of Young to be principally known. He 
entitled the four volumes which he published himself, 
^‘The works of the Author of the Night riumghts.” 

The composition of the “ Night I'houghts” did not so 
entirely engross the author's luind as to prevent him from 
producing other compositions both in prose and verse, and 
some brtraying a little of the same disposition to political 
ambition which he had reluctantly left. Among those of 
aiioiher kind, is his prose work, entitled “I'hc Centaur not 
fatjulous. In six letters to a friend, on the life in vogue,” 
aiul well ciiKmlated to make the infidel and the voluptuary 
sensible of their error. This has often been reprinted, and 
tiic general strain of thought is strongly eliaracte»‘istic of 
tin* writer of the Ni^ht Thoughts,” notwithstanding an 
^ir of gaiety and even levity wliicli is occasionally assumed. 

He was now far advanced in years : but amidst the lan- 
guors of age, he still occasionally employed his pen, [)ro- 
ducing in 1751), “Conjectures on original Composition.” 
Jhis was followed by “Resignation, a Poem,” in wliich 
d‘cre is a visil)le decay of powers. In ITot he was ap- 
poinied clerk of the closet to her royal highness the prin- 
^‘Css dowager of Wales, which he did not long enjoy. He 
tiled at Welwyn, April 1766, in the cighiy-fourth year ot 
his age, and whn buried under the conimnnion-table of hjs 
parisii chnretj. After the death of hij» vile, he thought 
proper to entrust the whole management of his household 
affairs to a housekeeper, who is s .id to have at ain^d aa 
^^uproper ascendancy over him, wlk'u his taculties began 
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to decay, fie left the bulk of his property to his son, of 
whom, as well as of his father, much additional information 
may be found in our references, and may yet be procurable 
perhaps elsewhere. Notwithstanding the narrative by sir 
Herbert Croft in Johnson’s collection, which is not always 
candid, nor always perspicuous, there is room for a new 
life of Young, anti a new appreciation of his character, both 
as a man and a writer. In his conduct there were great in. 
consistencies, but the foundation appears to have been good. 
He sought long for happiness, but seems to have found it 
at last, where only it can be found. * 

YOUNG (Matthkw), the very Icartied bishop of Cion- 
fert and Kilmacduach, in Ireland, was of a respectable fa- 
mily in the county of Roscqmuion, where he w’lis born in 
1750. He was admitted of 'Trinity college, Dublin, in 
1766, and was elected fellow of the college in 1775, and 
took orders. He became early an enthusiaslic adiniicr of 
the Newtonian pliilos()[)hy, and even ai Ins examinaiion 
for his fellowsliip, displayed an une.xampled knowledge and 
coinprehenMon of it; but although it was his favourite stib- 
ject, his active mind, in rapid succession, embraced the 
most dissimilar olTtecls ; and these be pursued with un- 
ceasing ardour, amidst his various duties as a fellow and 
tutor, and (he freest intercourse with society, which he vas 
formed at once to delight and instruct. His love of lite- 
rary conversation, and the advaniagts he experienced from 
it in the pursuit of science, led him early to engage in 
foniiing a society whose chief object was the improvement 
of its members in theological learning. It consisted ot a 
small number of his most intimate college friends, and con- 
tinued to exist for a series of years, with equal reputation 
and advantage. Out of this association grew another, 
somewhat more extetisive, who.se labours were directed 
philosophical rcsearche.s, and in the formation ot which 
Dr, Young was also actively engaged : and this itselt be- 
came the germ of the royal Irish academy, which owes us 
existence to the zeal \ ] exertions of the members ot that 
society, among whom Dr. Voiiiig was particularly distin- 
guished. In the intervals of hi.s severer studies, he appbt^ 
himself to modern languages ; and the result ot his labours 

* Bio;:, -L'tt' in J<»hnfi'‘n’«i — Swift’M anfi Pope » \VorkS|^ /\VII- 

dexeii.— viMpf 'I .ur ;in‘i of lohnsun. — fJent. Mai;, vo's. .. 
lAXI. i./ Xi U.— of fU anir.— Spence’s Anccclolfs, ‘ 

foo’s C'orri*»pondM)i;r. — KnfThrad% Life of Pop?*. — VVarburion s 
choli’f Howyer. 
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may seen in the transactions of the royal Irish academy, 
to "which he also contributed largely on mathematical 
and philosophical subjects. Besides these he published 
the following learned and ingenious works; 1. “The phe- 
nomena of Sounds and Musical Strings,’* 1784, 8vo. 2. 
<<The force of Testimony,” &c. 4to. 3. “ 'Fhe number of 
Primitive Colours in Solar light : on the precession of the 
Equinoxes; Principles of Natural philosophy,” 1800, 8vo, 
being his last publication, and containing the substance of 
his lectures in the college. 

In 1786 , when the professorship of philosophy in Trinity 
college became vacant, he had attained so high reputation 
in that branch of science, that he was elected to the office 
without opposition. His “ Essay on Sounds” liad been 
published two years, and it was known that he was engaged 
in the arduous task of illustrating the “ Principia” of New- 
ton. He now devoted himself to the duties of bis profes- 
sorship : and the college having been enriched witli the 
excellent apparatus of Mr. Atwood, Dr. Young improved 
the occasion of carrying his lectures to a degree of per- 
fection unknown in the university of Dublin, and never 
perhaps excectlod in any other. He proceeded in the 
mean time in his great work, “The method of Prime and 
Ultimate Ratios, illustrated by a commentary on the first 
two books of the Principia,” and had nearly completed it 
in P^nglish, when he was advised by his friends to publish 
it in Latin, He readily acquiesced, and thus had an op- 
portunity, while translating it, of revising the whole, and 
rendering it fuller and more perfect. It w'as finished a 
year or two before his promotion to the see of Clunfert, at 
which time he w'as engaged in preparing it for the press. 
The circumstances of this promotion reflect equal honour 
on himself and on tlie lord lieutenant (earl Cornwallis) who 
conferred it. It was a favour as unsolicited as unexpected, 
unless the report made to his excellency by his principal 
secretary^ on being consulted as to the properest person to 
fill the vacant see, may be called solicitation, ills report 
'vas, that “ he believed Dr. Young to be the most distin- 
guished literary character in the kingdom.” 

His attention however was now diverted from his in- 
tended publication by the ociupalions incident to his new 
charge; and before he could return to it a cancer in his 

No part of thi; work h;i< sini'C at Dublin “ .\n Auulvsis of the Prin- 
*PP<are(J^ but in was |)u!)tiKh*'rI eipli’S of Natuial Philosophy. Py 
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mouth had made an alarming progress, and in about kU 
teen months, terminated fatally, Nov. 28, 1800. He was at 
this time at Whitworth in Lancashire. * 

YOUNG (Patrick), an eminent scholar, was descended 
of an ancient Scotch family, and was born Aug. 2 i>, 1534 
at Seaton, in Lothian, then the residence of his father, sir 
Peter Young, knt. who, among other honourable offices 
had been assistant tutor, with the celebrated Buchanan, to 
king James VI. At the age of fifteen Mr. Young was sent 
to the university of St. Andrew’s, where having completed 
the usual course of academical study, he received the de- 
gree of M. A. in lb03. Soon after he accompanied his 
father to England, and being recommended to Dr. Lloyd, 
bishop of C hester, the latter assisted him in the study of 
divinity, as he was destined for the church. He continued 
about a year with the bishop, and then went to Oxford, 
and his merit having strongly recommended him to some 
ol the heads of houses, he was incorporated M. A. in July 
1605. He then took deac-on’s orders, and was choseii 
chaplain of New college, which office he held for three 
years, and during that time he eo ployed himself chiefly in 
the study of ecclesiastical history, and in cultivating the 
Greek language, of which he at length acquired a profound 
knowledge. Leaving Oxford, he went to London, where 
his object seems to have been advancement at court, and 
where his father, still living, iiad considerable interest. 
The first patron he acquired was Montague, bisln>f> of Bath 
and Wells, by whose recommendation tlu‘ king granted 
him a pension of 50/. Having siicct*eded thus far, li’s 
next wish was to be appointed librarian to prince Henry, 
who had a verv fine collection of books, and a mnseuin ot 
other curiosities ; and alihougli he failed in this, lie suc- 
ceeded in obiaining the cart* of the royal library newly 
founded by the king, chiefly bv the interest of his friend 
and patron, bishop Montagne. fie had already drawn up 
a catalogue of the hooks by the king’s express connnaiid, 
and after he obtained h filace he employed himself 
forming them into classe.s, as well as in making additions 
by purcha.ses which he recommended to the king, 

Young, Icc ” :»n octavo vo* luu'h h^-ad^ or miniiO'S a* 
lurn^, <jor>(aln'r»,( a terv cl cul- ofrc when addr«'S'‘'Og I"’* ^fcwtl 

irriroo of i.fxty*lhrc»' Iccuire* «»»i v;i- »nd |Mihli.'»li#'d as they 'rffc 
f/oo., phiitrs»ujj|j»c/if itufijf’ctf*, or rnthrr among his papers. 

* Hiition'j f>irr, new edit. — (Jcul. .Mag. rol. LXX. 
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cuUrly of Isaac Casauhon’s books. With the same view 
he took journeys to Francfort, Holland, Paris, &c. In 
the mean time his partiality to the Greek language induced 
him to invite some of the natives of that country to Eng- 
land, and he contributed by himself or friends, to their 
maintenance and education here. Such was bis zeal in 
this species of learned patronage, that bishop Motitague 
used to call him the “ patriarch of the Greeks.” He also 
cultivated the Latin language, which he wrote elegantly, 
and assisted Mr. Thomas llhead, or Read, in translating 
king James’s works into that language. This volume ap- 
peared in 16 19, and by bis majesty’s special command Mr. 
Young was sent with a presentation copy to Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

In 1620 be married, and about the same time was pre- 
seiued to the rectories of Hayes, in Middlesex, and Llan- 
iiine, in Denbigbsbire, it being then lawful for persons wlio 
were only in deacon’^ orders to hold parsonages. He was 
also collated to a prebend of St. Paul’s, of which church he 
was made treasurer in 1621. Although he had hitherto 
published nothing himself, he had been a very liberal con- 
tributor to tlic labours of oilters. Among these was Selden, 
whom lie assisted in prej>aring for the press his edition of 
the “ Arundclian Marbles,” and Selden was so sensible ol 
ilie value of his aid, that he dedicated the work to him. 
The same year the* famous Alexandrian MS. of the Old and 
New 'restameni being placed in the king's library, Mr. 
Young (!Xiuniiu*d it with great atienliun, and furnished 
the various readings, upon collation, to Usher, Grotius, 
and other learned men. He had intended to have pub- 
lished a fac-siiiiile of this MS. ; but bis many avocations, and 
perhaps the contusions wliicli ensued in the political world, 
prevented him. In 16i3, however, he printed a speciirten 
of his intended edition, containing the lirst clvapter of Ge- 
nesis, with notes ; and left at his death scholia as far as the 
1 5th clniptcr of Numbers. I’be future progress of sucii a 
publication is noticed in our articles of Guabe and WoiDE. 

In 1633, he published an editii»n of Clemens Romanus 
tepriiued in 1637, with a Latin version “ Catena Grae- 
corum patrum in .Fuhum, collectorc NLceta Heracle® Me- 
^ropolitiu,” to which he subjoined, from ilie Alexandrian 
MS. a continued series of the bfM>ss of scripture, called 
Poetlci. This was followed, in by the * Expositi© 

^n Cantif nm Caiiticoruin Gilberti Fulioti episc. Londini, una 
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cum Alcuini in idem Canticum compendio,” with a dedica, 
tibn to bishop Juxon. He made preparations for publish, 
ing several other curious MSS. while he continued in the 
royal library, which was till near the death of Charles I. 
when it was seized by the republican party, and preserved, 
amidst many vicissitudes, with more care than could have 
been expected. Mr. Young now reyred to Bromfield, in 
Essex, to the house of Mr. John Atwood, a civilian, who 
bad married his eldest daughter. There he died Sept. 7 ^ 
1632, and was interred in the chancel of Bromfield church. 

Respecting Mr. Young’s learning there seems to have 
been no dispute. It was acknowledged by all the eminent 
scholars of his time, both at home and abroad, particularly 
Fronto-DucaBUs, Sirmond, Petavius, Grotius, Salmasius, 
Vossius, Casaubon, Usher, Selden, &c. But it seems to be 
disputed whether he did not side with the republican party. 
Of this we have not discovered any direct proof, and his 
court connexions, and the friendships which subsisted be- 
tween him and Juxon, Usher, Walton, Hammond, Fear- 
son, &c. seem to afford a presumptive evidence that he was 
upon the whole more attached to monarchical than revolu- 
lionary principles.* 

YRIARTK (Juan dr), a learned and laborious Spanish 
writer, was born in the island of Tenerilfc in 1702, and, a: 
the age of eleven, was sent by his father to France, where 
lie studied at Rouen and Paris for many vears, till he was 
recalled, by the way of I.ondon, to the CJanary islarnis, in 
order to be sent into Spain, where be inttMided him for the 
profession of the law. His father died heforc his arrival , 
hut in pursuance of his (h sign, Juan arrived at Madrid in 
1724. Here lie was admitted into the royal library, and 
patror ized by many noblemen of the first rank. In 1729 
he was appointed clerk, and in 1732, kee[)er of the royal 
library, which office lie held for lifu en years, and being 
entrusted likewise with the augmentation of the lilirary, be 
added 2000 manu.s(:iipis, and more than 10,000 printed 
volumes. At length he was appointed to the place of in- 
terpreter in the first secretary^^hip of slate and dispatches, 
and chosen a fellow of the royal academy. He died at 
Madrid, Aug. 23, 1771. 

That in bis several employments he acquitted liimself 
with great application and indu.stry, appears from ihc cata- 

* Smith's Vila! quoriiod.im virorum, 1707, 4t<i. — Ath. Ox. vo^. I 
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logue of his works, which consist of ‘‘ Regi'* Bihliotheccfe 
Matritensis codices Grceci MSS. Joan Yriarte ejusdem cus- 
tos excussit, recensuit, notis, iiulicihus, anecdntis pluribus 
evulgatis illustravit,’* 1769, folio, vol. 1. ; vol. II. he left in 
manuscript ; ‘‘ Retrijc Mat. Bihl. Geographica & Chrono- 
logica,” 1729 ; “ R. M. Bibl. Maiheiiiatica,” 1730; correc- 
tions and improveineiits of Antonio’s “ Bibliotheca His- 
pana,” and Don Miguel Casiii’s “ Bibl. Arabico- Hispana- 
Kscnrial “ BaUxographia Grieca,” a MS. 4to ; his collec- 
tion of Spanish treaties of peace ; near 600 articles intended 
for a Castilian Dictionary; a treatise on the ortliography 
and grammar c)i the Casiiliaii idiom ; liis immense collec- 
tions of matt rials tor a gCMieral alphabetical library, in many 
folios, of all the authors who Ijave treated of the geography, 
history, politics, literature, biography, trade, S;c. of Spain; 
and for a bislory ot the Canary islands, vvbicb was to con- 
sist of six (juartii volumes at least. He wrote also a great 
number of articles inseru^i in the Diario de los literatos,” 
a critical journal. In 1771, bU Sei -ct Works" were pub- 
libheil in 2 vols. 4Lo, “ Ibr the benetu of literature, at the 
cx|)(‘nce of several noblemen, lovers of genius and merit." 
d'liis collection, “ Obras Sueltas," contains some works of 
imagination, his sacred and propbane Latin poems, or 
translations ; and bis Latin translations of a number of Cas- 
tilian proverb.s, and of some oratorical and critical dis- 
courses. — Juan (ie Vriarte was probably related to Don 
lOMAS de Vriarte, whose ingenii/Us ‘‘ Literary Fables" 
were publisiied at Madrid in 178J, and were lately well 
translated into Knglisb verse by Jt)lin Belfonr, esq. ; but of 
this Don 7omas we have not found any biographical me- 
nioir. His poem “ l.a Musica" has gone through many 
editions, and is mncli admired in Spain.' 

YSBRAND (Fbehaku Idks), a celebrated traveller, was 
native of Glucksiad in Holstein, a man of ingenuity, acti- 
biy, and enterprise, whose curiosity after voyages and dis- 
e )vei ies l(id him to Moscow’ about the beginning of tlnj 
*eign of the czar» John and Peter Aloxiewitz. The latter, 
^>euur known by the name of Peter itie Great, discovered 
du; talents of Ysbrand, took him into his service, and em- 
ployed him on some regulations which he was about to form, 
‘'Oil which laid the foundation for the commercial prospe- 
of Russia. Peter having afterwarc^^ a dispiu • with the 
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emperor of China^ respecting certain boundaries, cousi* 
dered Ysbrand as a very proper person to conduct a nego- 
ciation, and therefore sent him to China, invested with 
the character of ambassador. He set off in March 1692 ^ 
and returned in Jan. 1695, and afterwards published an ac- 
count of his voyage, at Amsterdam in 1699, reprinted 
1704 and 1710. An English translation was published at 
London in 1704, 4to, with maps and [)laies, and is deemed 
a work of great curiosity and considerable value. It has 
.also been translated into other languages. We have no 
farther notice of the author than that he was living in 1700.‘ 
YVES. See IVES. 


Z 

Z/ABARELLA, or Di: ZAI’.ARELLIS (KaANCi>), an 
eminent cardinal, was liorn in l:V>. , at l^adiia. He taiiyla 
common law in his native place and at Florence, wlicrc 
he acquired so math esteem, that when the archhishojirir’ 
became vacant, he was chosen to fill it, but the pope h:.(l 
anticipated the election by giving it to anollicr. /uiure!':’ 
was afterwards invited to Home by Boniface IX. and i>v' 
JohnXXni. who matle h»ni arebbisliop of Florence, and 
created him cardinal jn l i^ll, Jrom whicii time he had tiic 
title of the cardinal of Flore. n.e. The pope sent hnu om 

an embassy to the emperor Sigismuntl, who demanded a 
council, boili on account of the Bohemian hercsic'3, -'‘d 
the schism between die v*iriouH camlidates for the pope- 
dom ; and the city of t '* tance having been fixed 
for this general council, Zaha'clla very mud) distingnisHcd 
himself in its debates. He advisoil the deposition ol Join 
XXI II. and there is every re ason to believe he wtiiild h 
been elected pope, had he not died, September IHm 
aged scveniy-eigh', six weeks before the ejection ot 
tin \ . The emperor ami the %vholo ronneil atieiK.cd 
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obsequies, and Poggio spoke his funeral oration, exerting 
the full powers of his eloquence and learning. Zabarella’s 
works are, “ Commentaries on the Decretals and the Cle- 
mentines,” 6 vols, folio. ‘‘Councils,” 1 vol. “ Sprecbes 
and Letters,” 1 vol. A treatise “ De Horis Canonicis 
De Felicitate, libri ires “ Variie Legum repeiitiones 
Opuscula de Artibus liberalibus ; et de naiurSi reriim di- 
versarum “ Cominentarii in naturalem ec moralem Phi- 
losophiam “ Historia sui teinporis “Acta in Conciliis 
Pisano et Constantiensi lastly, “ Notes” on the Old and 
New Testament, and a treatise “ On Schism,” Basil, 1565, 
folio, in which he ascribes all the misfortunes of the church, 
during bis time, to the cessation of councils. This trea- 
tise “ On Schism” has been frequently reprinted by the 
protesiants, becanse Zabarella speaks very freely in it of 
the popes and the court of Rome ; and for the same reason 
the book has been put into the index. Cardinal Zabarella 
had a nephew, Bahtholo.mew Zabarella, who gave lec- 
tures in canon law at Padua, with reputation, and was af- 
terwards archbishop of Florence, and referendary of the 
ciiurch under pope Eugenius He died August 12, 

aged forty-six, * 

ZABARELLA (J.\mf:s), born Sept. 5, 1533, at Padua, 
was the son of Bartholomew ZabarclUi, mentioned in the 
preceding article. He look great pleasure in astrology, 
and amused iiim-elf with drawing several horoscopes. He 
taught logic at Padua during fifteen years, from 1564, and 
a (ter wards piiil osophy till his death. He was several times 
deputed to Venice, and spoke with great eloquence in the 
senate. He died at Padua, irt October 13S9, aged fifty - 
six. He bore the title of Oiiint Palatine, which passed to 
l)is descendants. Ho left, “Commentaries on Aristotle.” 
“Logica,” 1527, folio. “ Do yVnimft,” 1606, folio. “ Phy- 
Mca,” 1601, folio. “ De Rebus uaturalibus,” 1594, 4to ; 
ffDin which he appears to have had much acuteness in 
clearing u() dilEcult pnints, anil comprehending the most 
obscure questions. He maintain^?, in these commentaries, 
l>ot still more parlicularlv in a short treatise “ De Inven- 
fione iEterni Motoris” (whicli forms part of his works, 
Pranefort, 16lS,4to), ihai, according to Aristotle’s prin- 
ciples, no proof can he brought of thv uuiPs immortality ; 
''thence some writers accuse him of inq '*^y * 

j — Dm. lii.t, — l'ir:il>o>chi — i'.xii On' is'.i. 
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ZACCAIIIA (Francis Anthony), an eminently learned 
Italian Jesuit, was born in Venice, March 27, 1714, the 
son of an eminent Tuscan lawyer, settled in the Venetian 
states. He received his education in the schools of theJe. 
suits in that metropolis, and, as early as the age of fifteen, 
evinced such uncommon powers and attainments as to be 
introduced into that society, already proverbial for its sa- 
gacity and conduct in discovering juvenile talents of every 
kind. In October 1731, he took the liabit, went through 
his noviciate in Vienna, and became soon after professor of 
belies lettres in the college of his order at Goviiz. It was 
not long before he called by Ids superiors to Rome, or- 
dained a priest in 17 40, attached to the Roman province, 
and sent on a mission to the Marche of Ancona. He ex- 
ercised similar functions also in Tuscany, Lombardy, and 
almost the whole ot noi them Italy, with extraordinary suc- 
cess and fame, and uithout the least diversion from his fa- 
vourite pursuit — the study of ecclesiastical, civil, and lite- 
rary history. He availed himself of these |)eregrinatioivs 
through the several capitals of Italy, in cultivating the 
friendship of all the eminent literary characters he met 
^yith, and in making every where those deep researches iu 
literature, antiquities, hil)liography, and history, which 
have supplied him wiiii a grt‘?it pan of his literary history 
of Italy, his annaU of literature, and his several historical 
and diplomatic collections. 

In 1752, he was recomnu ruled by the celebrated cardinal 
Quirini as a director of the public library of Brescia, a re- 
commendation which, liowever, had no eHect. But two 
years after, his name being already known to the reigning 
duke of Modena, under whose auspices he had undertaken 
and continued his literary history of Italy, he was appihnied 
directci of the Uucal library, a place formerly held by Mu- 
ratori, and on his death tendered to the leariied father Cor- 
sini, of the university of Pisa, who had declined it, from 
his invincible attachment to his native |)lace. He associated 
to himself, in the direction of the Ducal library, those two 
excellent friends and who were also co-operators 

in the compilation of the L«u ri*ry lli^to-y, father Dominic 
Troilo of Macerata, and father Joachim Gabardi of Carpi; 
who afterwards retained tin* same place under the cele- 
brated father Graneili, and his successor, tiie illustrious 
I'iraboschi. \\ ith* ot any interruption to his higher lite- 
rary [.ursuiis, ilie imjirovemeius which he made in thi^ 
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situation are recorded highly to the honour of Zaccaria : 
he enlarged the apartment devoted to the library ; intro- 
duced a bette"* classification of books, enriched it with new 
articles, and compiled a catalogue raisonne of every 
branch, which, to the regret of many intelligent persons, 
was never published. 

His fame was already so great that the justly celebrated 
count Cristiani, then Austrian governor of Mantua, de- 
sired him to repair to that city, to superintend the then 
proposed establishment of an imperial library. He ac- 
cepted the offer, with the permission of his master; and 
as soon as his business in Mantua was completed, he re- 
sumed liis residence at Modena, and continued in the 
Ducal library, till the expulsion of the Jesuits from the 
several petty states of Italy obliged him to remove. 

In 17(38, he repaired to Rome, and was soon appointed 
librarian to the college of Jesus, and historiographer of the 
society for tlie literary department. Here a new field was 
optn to his exertions, lie became the champion of the 
holy see against the prevailing philosophy of the age, and 
against the encroachment of the secular powers on the 
church, for which he was rewarded with a pension by the 
then reigning and unfortunate poruilf Clement XIH. He 
did not long enjoy either this gift of fortune or his own 
triiiiquillity, as in 177 3, by the dissolution of his order, 
niter repeated risks of being confined in the castle of 8t. 
Angelo, he received a perpetual injunction not to go out 
nt the gates of Rome without a licence from the magistrates. 
Pope Ganganclli esteemed and lamented him, though he 
could not restrain these violent measures. He had better 
days under the new pontificate, when Pius VI. not only 
restored liberty to Mr. Zaccarki, but increased tlie pension 
'vhich had been formerly granteil to him. He also ap- 
pointed him governor to the newly established academy of 
noble clergymen, with a liberal salary; and as he had been, 
l)efore tljat period, professor of ecclesiastical history in the 
Homan university, better known by the name of Saj)ienza, 
die pope gave him for the remainder of his life the dignity 

^x-professor in that school, with the enjoyment ot the 
same salaries as if he had retained the oHicial post. In this 
situation he remained till his death, wliich took place Oc- 
tober 10, 1795, in the eighty-seconc^ year of his age. 

mere list of the v.arious vv<ikN eithe* written or 
^‘lited by Zac( iria is suftivieiit to c ^e him the chavactci 
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of an extraordinary man. Comprehensiveness of miiul 
depth of erudition, laboriousness of research, and celerity 
of execution, were happily combined in all his perform- 
ances. Jn the earlier part of his life, he had entered the 
lists with the immortal Muratori and the illustrious Lami, 
Afterwards he had a great polemic dispute, on the pope’s 
supremacy, with the celebrated German bishop, John Ki- 
cholas Hontheim, better known under the name of Justinus 
Febronius. Jn the latter part of his life, he corresponded 
with many sovereigns and princes, with many Italian ara- 
demies, and many literary characters, on this side the 
Alps, among vvhoin were the celebrated Stilting, a Bollan, 
dist; Mr. de Conrcelles, editor of tlio Foreign Journal in 
Paris; the proprietors of the Literary Journal of Italy, pub, 
lished in Antsterdam; and that of the Fiicyclo[iedian Jum- 
nal of Liege. 

The number of his publications, original as well as others, 
amounts to 106, besides many unpublished rnannscrip^. 
The best of the former class arc at counted his “ Literarv 
History of Italy,” 14 vols. in Svo; the “ Literary Annals Mt' 
Italy,” 3 vols. iti Svo; the Lapiilary and Numismatic In- 
stitutions,” 2 vols. Svo ; the ‘‘ Library of ancient and uk)- 


dern Literary History,” 6 vols. 4iu. Some of his works, 
esj)ecialJy his jiolemic performances, were written in Latin, 
and it was remarked that in this language he wrote conipa^ 
ratively more elegantly than in iiaiiafi. 

liis moral character was excelleni ; ir.iok, candid, hu- 
mane, unassuming, and polite ; cordial Ut his friends. 'dw\ 
obliging to ids [jupiis. In his opinions, however, he vva> 
loo warm and passionate; and his works, especiallv iIiosl' 
which he wrote for tiie support of the Roman caiholtu 
cb^iicti, and of the papal prerogatives, are proverbial lur 
intemperance and asfierity.* 

ZACCHIA.S iPail), physician to pope Innocent X. was 
born in J5S4, at Rome, and cultivated the bcdles lettrei, 


poetry, music, painting, and all the sciences ; which, hoa- 
i ver, did not prevent bis being one of the best physicians 
of his time. He died at Rome, aged seventy-live. 

Jlis works are, “ Qu rstiunes Medic.o-legales ;” of whicu 
there are several editions; among others, Lyons, l72o, ^ 
tom. folio. T Ids is an excellent work ; it contains grea* 


learning and judgment, with solid reasoning, d 


* Baldwin’* Lit. Jt^urnal for 
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necessary for divines and canonists, in cases where medi- 
cine and surgery are connected with the civil and eccle- 
siastical laws. He wrote also a treatise in Italian, entitled 

La Vita quadragesimale,” for avoiding the dispensations 
of Lent, Rome, 1673, 8vo; and three books, in the same 
language, ‘‘On Hypochondriacal Diseases,” Venice, 166*5, 
4to, 

ZACUTUS, an eminent Spanish physician, was born 
at Lisbon in 1575, and is usually called Lusitanus. He 
studied both philosophy and medicine at Salamanca and 
Coimbra, and took his degree of doctor in 1594 at Sagun- 
iiun, now called Morvedre, a famous university in Spain. 
After this, he practised physic at Lisbon till 1624; when, 
by an edict of Philip JV. who governed Spain with a high 
band, the whole race of Jews were interdicted the kingdom. 
Zaciitus, being a Jew, retired into Holland, practising 
cbieily at Amsterdam and the Hague; at the former of 
which places he died, in 1641 or 1642, aged about sixty- 
six or seven. His works, written in Latin, were printed at 
[yons in France, in 1649, 2 vols. folio. Before the second 
is placed what he calls “ Introitus ad Praxin; or, An In- 
troduction to l^ractice in wdiich he displays the qualities 
ot a physician, moral as well as intellectual; and shews, 

' ot only what are the qualitications necessary to the art, 
but also what are the duties nece-'sary to tlie man.® 

ZANCHIUS (Bash.), one of the most learned men of 
the sixteenth century, was a native of Bergamo. His real 
name was Peter, which he exchanged fur Basil, when he 
became a canon regular. He was horu in 1501. He ap- 
pears to have slndied at Rome and various other places, but 
resided for the greater [)art of his life at Rome, where he 
was highly honoured for his literary talents, and, as some 
say (but this is disputed), was made keeper of the Vatican 
library. He died tiicre, however, in l5(;o. Paul Manu- 
tiu3, in a letter to Gambara, the intimate friend of Zan- 
chins, *says that he was oppressed anil persecuted in a very 
cruel manner, and ended his days miserabl>, in conse- 
quence of a decree of the pope against those who did not 
reside in their convents, but some bave conjectured that 
be might have ])robabIy become a convert to tlie relormed 
•eligion, like his cousin Jerome, of whom we are nest to 

* KU^y, DicL Hist. Ur Mrvl- ^ Mit*.— -U; ' ' ‘ ' 4 M** 
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speak. It seems certain, however, that he died in prison 
and that he was worthy of a better fate, being one of the 
most learned men, and best Latin poets of liis age. Hjg 
beautiful verses on the death of Sannazarius were translated 
into Italian by the great Torquato Tasso. His Latin poetiis 
were first printed at Rome in 1540, 4to, and were often re- 
printed. Serassi gave a new edition of them at Bergamo 
ni 1747, with a life of the author. He wrote also observa- 
tions on all the books of scripture, printed at Rome \5oZ 
and twice reprinted. He is ranked among lexicographers, 
from having contributed to Nizolins’s observations on Ci- 
cero, and from having added a great collection of words to 
Calepin, from the best and purest autliors. He published 
also Epithetorum commentarii,’’ Rome, 1512, 4to, a work 
better known by the title of the second edition, Dictioria- 
rium poeticum et epitheta veieriim poetanim,” l<i) > 
Svo. ’ 

ZANCHIUS (Jkromk), an eminent divine, and ranked 
among the illustrious band of reformers, was a cousin of the 
preceding, and most probably born at Bergamo, Feh. 2, 
J5I6, the year before the reformation a|)peared in Gcr- 
many under Luther. He was deprived of both his parents, 
by death, when very young, and resolving on a monastic 
life, entered the society of the canons regular, where lie 
Ibund some of Ins relations, and where he had an opjior- 
tiinity of improvement in literature. Here l>e studied phi- 
Josophy, the languages, and school divinity, for nincicen 
years. His first departure from the tenets of the liofnisli 
church may be dated from his having an opportimih of 
hearing Peter Martyr’s lectures on the epistle to the Jlo 
mans and on the Psalms, which he appears to have done 
along with count Maximinian and Trenudlius, both after- 
wards converts to the reformed opinion.s. From this time 
he began to study the scriptures and the fathers, particu- 
larly St. Austin, and preached according to the new light 
he harl received. In 1550, when Peter Martyr was no 
longer permitted to piCiuth, and was obliged to leave Italy, 
eigiiteen of l»is disciple^, followed him, and among the rest 
Zarichitis. He first went to the territory of the Orisons, 
jmd I rotn that to Geneva, where, after he had resided about 
a year, he received invitation to fill a divinity prolessorsbip 
in England. 'Pliis was probably at Oxford, wliero 

* Morcri. — TiraboicUi.-^ctt. Pi«t~ 
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Martyr was now settled, and had recommended him ; but 
lie preferred a similar invitation from Strasburgh, and in 
1553, succeeded Caspar Hedio, as divinity professor there. 

In this office he continued about eleven years, not with- 
out much opposition, which, however, was considerably mo- 
derated by the friendship of Sturmiiis, then at the head of 
the university. It was here that, in 1562, Zanchius pre- 
sented to the senate the declaration of his faith concern- 
ing predestination, final perseverance, and the Lord’s sup- 
per. But as the old divines and senators dropped off, his 
situation at Strasburgh became more and more uncomfort- 
able, and at length he was required to subscribe the Augs- 
burgh confession, on pain of losing his professorship. This 
he did, after mature deliberation, with a salvo that it 
should be understood only in the orthodox sense but it 
would appear that he was not quite satisfied in his own 
mind, nor did his oompliauce prevent the divisions and 
dissentions which distracted the church of Strasburgh, and 
finally induced liim to accept an invitation to become pas- 
tor of the church of Chiavemia, on the borders of Italy, and 
ill the territory of the Orisons. Having therefore obtained 
the consent of tlio senate to resign his canonry of St.^Flio- 
inas, and his professorship, lie left Sirasl)nrgh in Nov. 156J, 
and entered on his cliarge at Chiavenna in January follow- 
ing. This he fulfdled for four years, inrerraj)ied otily on 
oneoccasion by the plague, after which Krcdci ick, idt etor Pa- 
latine, prevailed with him to accx'pt a divinity pro! cssorsbip 
at Heidelberg, on the decease of Zachary Ursin. He en- 
tered on this new office in ) 568, vvitli an excellent oration 
on the means of preserving the pure word ot God in the 
cliurch. In the same year he receivcti his doctor’s de- 
gree, ilie elector Ihilatiiie and his son, prince Casimir, ho- 
nouring the ceremony with their presence. 

He had not been long settled in the Palatinate, when tfu^ 
elector strongly solieiicd him to take up his [)tMi against tlie 
Sociiiians, who bail lixeil their head quarters in Pola».d and 
Transylvania, and v^eie displaying every arinice to propa- 
gitte their opinions. This produced Zanidiius’s two mas- 
terly treatises “ l)i‘ Dei iiatura,” and ‘‘ Do tribus Klohim 
uno eodeuHjue .lehuvah.” After this lie retained his pro- 
lessorship at Heidelberg ton years, until the deaiii of the 
elector, and the ac<:es>ioii of a s:i •cessor ot dillerent prin- 
^dples, who obligeil him i > rcuiovo to Nc». ladt, the resi- 
dence of prince John Casimir, c unit I’ daune. Hero he 
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remained upwards of seven years, and when excused, on 
account of his age and infirmities from public services, he 
removed once more to Heidelberg, where he died Nov, 19 ^ 
1590, in the seveniy fifth year of his age, and was interred 
in the college chapel of St. Peter. Zanchius, while one of 
the most learned of the reformers, was also one of the most 
pious, and distinguished for great moderation in contro- 
versy, united with sufiicient firmness in maintaining what 
he considered to he the truth. Flis works were printed at 
Geneva in 1619, 9 vols. folio, usually bound in three, * 

ZANOTTI (Francis Maria), an eminent Italian mathe- 
matician, was horn at Bologna in January 1692, and was 
educated among the Jesuits. His first* pursuit was the law, 
which he soon exchanged for philosophy, and particularly 
mathematics. In philoso|>hy he was at first a Cartesiarj, 
but uhen sir Isaac Newton’s discoveries were divulged, he 
was among the first to acknowdedge his great superiority, 
pariicularly i/i optics and astronomy. He was made libra- 
rian and secretary to the academy of Bologna, and wrote 
a Latin history of its transactions continued down to 17iio, 
and he also contributed nuiuy mathematic al papers of great 
importance. But his talents were uot confined to phi- 
losopiiy and matheinaiics : he was also a distinguished poet 
both ill the Tuscan and Latin languages, and in the latter 
was thought a successlul imitator of C'atullus, Tibullus, 
Ovid, and Virgil. After a life honourably spent in those 
various pursuits, uiiich procured him great fame, he died 
Dec. 25, 1777. He |)ui)lished a great many works, both 
in Italian and Latin, which are enuiueratcil by Fahroni. * 

ZANZALLS (J ACOIJ), called also Barad.i:! s, a monk of 
tlie sixtli century, rendered himself conspicuous in the 
I^asicrn cliurch b\ reviving the sect of the Monopli) sites, 
founded by Kutyclies, and called from him Fniyclnans. 
'i’iieir doctrine was, that in (’hrist there is but one nature, 
lliat of the incanKite woi tl, I’he sect was m)w rediued to 
very few, but thes^ 1> ;d ordained Zanzalus bishop ol Lclessn, 
and by his uncoiuino' . eal and indefatigable labours, lie 
left ids sect, vvijeii he diod in 588, in a most flourisliing 
suae in ‘^yria, Mesopotaiida, Armenia, KgypL 
(>ilser countries, and such as exist in those c ounirics^ aio 
stdl talieu by’ the name t>f Jacobites in honour of him. 

*'! i : .r A«1 If: . — ! nci 4 :?iyus. rabusclif, 
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ZEGEDIN, or SZEGEDIN, (Stephen de), an emi- 
pent Lutlieran divine, was born in 1505, at Zegedin, a city 
of Lower Hungary ; his family name was Kis. He studied 
under Lutlier and Melancthon, at Wittemberg ; taught and 
preached Lutheranism afterwards, in several cities in Hun- 
gary, and was taken prisoner by the Turks, who used him 
with great cruelty. Having recovered his liberty, he offi- 
ciated as minister at Buda, and in many other places. He 
died at Reven, in Hungary, May 2, 1572, aged sixty-seven, 
leaving, “Speculum Roman. Pontificum Historicurn,” 1602, 
8vo. “ Assertio de Trinitate,” 1573, 8vo. “.I'abulm Ana- 
lylicie in Prophetas, Psalrnos, et Novum Testamentum,” 
15^2, folio ; a work very highly recommended for its uti- 
lity l)y father Simon. * 

ZEILER (Maiitin), an indefatigable German geogra- 
pher, was born in Stiria in I5so. His father had been pu- 
pil of Melancthon, and minister at Dim. He was appointed 
inspector of the German schools, and though with the dis- 
advantage of having i)ut one eye, was a very arduous and 
successful student, and wrote many works ; the most es- 
teemed among which are those vclaiive to the modern geo- 
graphy of Geriuanv, vi/.. “The liinerary of Germany-/’ 
“ 'riie topography of Bavaria/’ “the topography of 
Suabia,” vvliicli is very accurate; “ t'he Topogiaphy of 
Alsace;’* “of the States of Brunswick;” and “ of the 
(tjunlry of llauibnrgh Tlie “ Itinerary of lt;dy/’ which 
is imicli estfcmeil ; and a pretty good “ l)c^cnptioIl of 
llnngary,” &c. Tiiese compose almost all the whole iopi>- 
graphy of Merian, in 31 vols. folio. Zeiler also lett two 
volumes of Hislonaits, Geograjihers, and Ctironologcrs, iti 
which he has copied tlie whole of Vossius, and other aii- 
iliors, but without correcting their mistakes. lie died 
Oct. 6, 166], at IJIm, aged seventy- three. 

ZENO, the h)uinler of the Stoic sect (a brancli from 
tli(j Cvftic, and a» far as respected morals, ditfering fro.n it 
in words more than in reality), was a native of C\iiius, a 
maritime town of Cvprus, and as this place was originally 
peopled by a colony of Pbenicians, he is sometimes called 
a Phenician. His father, a merchant, encouraged him in 
the study of philosophy, and bought for him several ot the 
writings of the most eminent Socraiic philosophers, which 
be read wdili great avidity ; ano when he was about thirty 

» A.hun. — F m*' t ri Thrairuin. 
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years of age, determined to take « voyage to Athens, which 
was so celebrated both as a mart of trade and of science. 
Whether this voyage was in part mercantile, or wholly mu 
dertaken for the sake of conversing with those philosophers 
whose writings Zeno had long admired, is uncertain, if 
it be true, as some writers relate, that he brought with hitn 
a valuable cargo of Phenician purple, which was lost by 
shipwreck upon the coast of Pir^us, this circumstance will 
account for the facility with which he at first attached him- 
self to a sect whose leading principle was the contempt ot* 
riches. Upoy his first arrival in Athens, going accidentally 
into the shop of a bookseller, he took up a volume of the 
Commentaries of Xenophon, and formed so high an idea of 
the author, that he asked the bookseller, where he might 
meet with such men. Crates, the Cynic philosopher, hap- 
pening at that instant to be passing by, the bookseller 
pointed to him, and said, “ Follow that man,” which lie dir), 
and w^as so well pleased with his doctrine, that he became 
one of his disciples. Hut though he highly admired the 
general principles and spirit of the Cynic sclioo), he could 
not easily reconcile himself to their peculiar manners; nor 
would his inquisitive turn of mind allow him to adopt their 
iuclilFcrcnce to scientific inquiry. He therefore attended 
upon other masters, who professed to instruct their dis- 
ciples in ilie nature and causes of things, and when (’rates, 
dis|}leasetl at this, attempted to drag him by force out ot 
the school of Stilpo, Zeno said to him, “ You may seize my 
body, but Stilpo has laid hold of my mind.” After conli- 
ijuiiig to attend upon the lectures of Stilpo several years, 
he passed over to other schools, particularly those of Xeno- 
crates and Diodorus Cronus. Hy the latter he was instructed 
in dialectics ; and at last, after attending almost every other 
master, he olieretl lumselfas a disciple of Polemo, who sus- 
pected that his design was to collect materials for a new 
system : nor was he mistaken. Tlic place which Zeno 
chose for his school w:is called Xroa, or the Porch, and hence 
the name of Stoics. Z^ bad advantages as the tounder 
of a new sect; he excelled* lu liiat kind of subtle reasoning 
which was at that lime popular, and wdiilc he taught a sys- 
tem of moral doctrine, his own morals were unexcejtiion- 
aide. He tlierett^rc soon became much followed, and on 
account t^f ids iru gray liie Athenians deposited the kcv‘J 
rlieii ciuidtd in his hands, and honoured him with a golden 
crown and a statue of brass. 
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In liis person Zeno was tall and slender; his aspect was 
severe, and his brow contracted. His constitution was 
leeble ; hut he preserved his health by great abstemious- 
ness. Tlie supplies of his table consisted of figs, bread,, 
and honey ; notwithstanding which, he was frequently ho- 
noured with the comiiauy of great men. It was a singular 
proof of his moderation, mixed indeed with that high 
spirit of independence which afterwards distinguished his 
sect, that when Deiuocliaris, son of Laches, olFcred to 
procure him some gratuity from vVntigonns, lie was so 
offended, that from that time he declined all , intercourse 
with him. In public company, to avoid every appearance 
of an assuming temper, be commonly took the lowest place. 
Indeed, so great was bis modesty, that he seldom chose to 
mingle with a crowd, or wished for the comj)any of more 
iliaii two or three frieiids at oiice. He paid more attention 
to neatness and decorn in in oxteriuil appearance, than the 
Cynic philosophers. In his dress indeed he was plain, and 
ill all his expenct's frugal, which arose from a coiiKMiiptof 
external inagniiu:en<.e. He shovNed as much respect to 
ilie poor as to tlie ricli ; and ccmver^etl freedy with persons 
of tlie meanest occti[)aiions. He luul only one servant, or, 
according to Seneca, none. Vet vviili all these virtues, 
several philosojiiiers of great ability and elocpience em- 
ployed their talents against biin, anil Arccsilaiis and Car- 
aeades, the founder > of the middle and new academy, were 
liis professed oppoinmts. Towards the latter end of his 
life lie found another powerful adversary in Epicurus, whose 
tcinpci' and doctrines were alike inimical to the severe 
gravity atid philosophical pride of the Stoic sect. Hence 
mutual invectives passed between the Stoics and other 
s' cts, to which lilile credit is ilue. At lea.^t it may be 
fairly pre.sumed lijat Zeno, whose personal character was 
exemplary, never countenanced gross iiiunoralir v in liis 
doctiinc. 

Zelio lived to the extreme age of ninety-eight, and at 
in (•onseqncnce of an accident, voluntarily pur an end 
his life. As he was walking out of his schoid he lell 
down, and in the fall broke one of his fingers ; upon which 
he was so atj'ected with a consciousness of infirmity, that, 
•‘Striking the earih, he said, ‘‘ Why am 1 thus importunetl ? 
1 obey thy summons;’’ and iium diaiely went home and 
strangled himself. He died in th ■ tirst year ^ f the hundred 
^hd Lw'enty-niiiili Olympiad, or 0. C. Ji L The Athe- 
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nians, at the request ofAntigonus, erected a monument 
to his memory in the Ceraniicum. 

From the particulars which have been related concern, 
ing Zeno, it will not be diflicult to perceive what kind of 
influence his circumstances and character must have had 
upon his philosophical system. It’ his doctrines be dili, 
gently compared with the history of his life, it will appear 
that he compiled, out of various contemporary tenets, an 
heterogeneous system, on the credit of which he assumed 
to himself the title of the founder of a new' sect ; and, in, 
deed, when he resolved, for the sake of establishing a 
school, to desert the philosophy of Pythagoras and Plato, 
it became necessary, either to invent opinions entirolv 
new, or to give an air of novelty to old systems by the in- 
troduction of new terms and dcHnitions. Of these two 
undertakings Zeno prudently made choice of the easier. 
Cicero says, concerning Zeno, that he had little reason 
for desert iug his masters, especially those of the Platonic 
school, and that he was nf)t so much an inventor of no v 
opinions, as of new terms. In morals, the principal dif- 
ference between the Cynics and Stoics was, that the former 
disdained the cultivation of nature, the latter affected to 
ri.se above it. * 

ZENO, called the F.lkatK', to distinguish from the 
preceding, ar.vl from others, flourished about 4^3 B. C. 
He wa.s a zealous friend of civil liberty, and is celebrated 
for his couragecais aiul successful op|){)sition to tyrants, 
but the iiH onNi>ienc y of the stories related by diflVreni 
wi iters concerning him, in a great measure destroys their 
credit. He chose to rcNide in his small native city of Ele.i, 
rather than at Athens, because it alfordeil freer scoj)e to 
hib independent and generous spirit, which could notea.sily 
.submit to the restraint^ of authority. It is related that lie 
vindicated the warmili with which ho resented reproacl), 
by saying, H I wort’ iudifTorent to censure, I should also 
be indilTertmt to praise.” 'riic invention of the dialectic 
art has lieeri impropv .ix ascribed to Zeno; but there can 
be no doubt tiiat tins philosopher, a 


and subtlety in exhibiting e.xamples 
arts which were afienvards reduceil to rtile by Aristotle aiu 
others. 
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Accoriling to Aristotle, Zeno of Elea taught that nothing 
can be produced either from that which is similar or dis- 
similar; that there is only one being, and that is God; 
that this being is eternal, homogeneous, and spherical, 
neither finite nor infinite, neither quiescent nor moveable; 
that there are many worlds ; that there is in nature no va- 
cuum ; that all bodies are composed of four elements, heat 
and moisture, cold and dryness ; and that the body of mau 
is from the earth, and his soul an e(|uai mixture of these 
four elements. He argnetl with great subtlety against the 
possibility of motioti. If Seneca’s account of this philo- 
sopher deserves credit, he reached the highest point of 
scepticism, and denied tlie real existence of external ob- 
jects. Tne truth is, that after all that has been advanced 
by diflerent writers, it is impossible to ilotermine whether 
Zeno nnderstood the term o/zc, inetajdij sicaily, logically, 
or physically; or whether he admitted or denied a nature 
properly divine.* 

ZEN’O l-'arned poet, oriiic, and anti- 

quary, was born in h»uy, and (k scoiideil iVom an illustrious 
Vkoictiaii family, which had been long settled in the island 
of Candia. He early applied himself to literature, and the 
study of Italian history and antiquities. In l6!>o he insti- 
tuted at Venice the academy Dc^li A/ufnosi\ and was the 
editor of the Giornale de’ Letterati d’lijdiia,” of which he 
published thirty volumes between the years 17 10 ami 1719. 
His first musical drauM,‘‘ L’Inganni Felici.” was pertormed 
at \'enice in ir)9.5, and between liuvt lime and his vjuitiing 
Vit'nna, whither he wa> invited by the emperor Charles VI. 
in 1718, he produced forty-six opiTas, and seventeen ora- 
torios, besides eighteen dramas, which lie wnote jointly 
witli Pariati. His dramatic works were collected and pub- 
lished at Venice in 17 44, in 10 vols. 8vo, b\ c<Mint Go/.zi ; 
and in 17;)2 his letters were printed in 3 \ols. by Forccl- 
lini, in which Dr. Burney, whom we princi[)a!ly follow in 
this ^article, says, much sotind learning an;l criticism are 
manifested on various subjects. But one ol the most use- 
ful of his critical labours seems to have l)een iiis commen- 
tary on the “Bibl. dell’ Eloquenza Italiana di Foniann)i,” 
which was published in 175^, with a preface by his (rietul 
I'orcellini, ehielly dictated, however, by Zeno Inmselt, just 
before his death. 
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After he was engaged as imperial laiireat, he set out from 
Venice for Vienna in July 1718, but having been overturned 
in a chaise, the fourth day of his journey, he had the mis^ 
fortune to break his leg, and was confined at an inn in the 
Jittle town of Ponticaba, nearTrevisa, till September. U 0 
arrived at Vienna, the 14th of that month, ‘‘safe,’* as he 
says, “ if not sound and cured,” after twelve days of ex- 
cessive suffering on the road. Most of the dramas, sacred 
and secular, which ho wrote for the imperial court, were 
set by Caldara, a grave composer and sound harmonist, 
to whose style Zeno seems to have been partial. But ihii 
excellent antiijuary' and critic seems never to have bec/j 
satisfied with his own poetical abilities. So early as 1722, 
in writing to liis brother from Vienna, he says, “ I find 
more and more every day, that I grow old, not only in 
body, but in mind ; and that the business of writing verses 
is no longer a fit employment for me.” And afterwards 
he expressed a wish that he might be allowed a partner in 
liis labours, and was so just and liberal as to mention tin? 
young Mciastasio as a poet worthy to be honoured with 
emperor’s notice. If the musical dramas of Apostolo Zeno 
are compared with those of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, they will be found infinitely superior to them in 
conduct, regularity,* character, sentiment, and force. }3ut 
Metastasio’s rcfn.ed sentiments, selection of words, and 
varied and mellidujiis measure'^, soon oi)scnred the thea- 
trical glory of Zeno, who, after the arrival of his young 
colleague, seems to have attempted nothing but oratorios. 

In 173 1 he returned to Venice, and his place at court 
was entirely supplied by Metastasio, hut the salaries or 
poet ami histoi iograpltrr were still continued to him. Zeno 
corresponded with the h’arnod of Italy, and other countries; 
was an able antirpiary, iw.d had made an excellent collection 
of literary :i!)ecdf>tes. His candour, sincerity, alVability, aiul 
other amiable rpiahties, rendered Idm universally csieemei!, 
and highly agreeable m society. He died at \'enice, No- 
vember 11, 17.30. in uic c.gbty-second year of his age, 
and was buried at the tunveiit of the Dominicans of the 
strict observance, K) whom he had left his library. He i> 
universally allowed to have pos.sc.ssed great talents for dra- 
matic poetry, and is liie first Italian poet who gave hi^ 
countrvmen gOud mb s for tragedy, and taught thoiu o* 
consider music only as an emhellishincni. He discoveii* 
genius, spirit, and feeling; but his style, as has hec 
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j'emarkecl, is far inferior to that of Metastasio. Zeno also 
left a great number of works on Antiquities, &c. ; Dis- 
seriationi Vossiani,” 3 vols. 8vo ; Letters,” Venice, 1752, 
2 vols. 4to, * 

ZENOBIA, queen of Palmyra, and one of the most il- 
lustrious women that have swayed the sceptre, declared 
herself to be descended from the Ptolemies and Cleopatras. 
She was instructed in the sciences by the celebrated Lon^ 
ginus, and made such progress, that she spoke the Egyp- 
tian tongue in perfection, as well as the Greek. She also 
understood the Latin, although she scrupled to speak it. 
Slie protected learned men; and was so well acquainted 
with the history of Egypt, and that of the East, that she 
wrote an epitome of it. This princess had also read the 
Greek and Roman history, and was justly admired for her 
beauty, chastity, sobriety, and extraordinary courage. She 
married Odenatiis, a Saracen prince, and contributed 
greatly to the most signal victories he gained over the 
Persians, which preserved the East to the Romans, when, 
after the taking of Valerian, it was liighly probable that 
Sapor would dispossess them of all that country, Gal- 
lienus, in return for such inqtortant services, declared her 
Augusta, and, in the year 264, created Odenatus emperor. 
After her husband’s death, Zenobia reigned with great 
bravery and glory ; for, her sons Mereiiuianus at)d T'lmo- 
)aus, on account of their tender age, had only the name 
and ornaments of emperor. She preserved the provinces 
that had been under the obedience of Odenatus, conquered 
Egypt, and was preparing to make other conquests, when 
the emperor Aureliaii made war against her ; and, having 
gained two battles, besieged her in Palmyra, where Ze- 
nobia defended herself with great bravery ; but at length, 
finding that the city would be obliged to. surrender, she 
quitted it privately ; but the emperor, who had notice of 
her escape, caused her to be pursued with such diligence, 
that^he was overtaken just as she got into a boat to cross 
the Euphrates. ^Phis happened in the year ..72. Aureliaii 
spared her life, although he made her serve to adorn liis 
triumph, and gave her a coiiiury-house near Rome, where 
she spent the remainder of her life in tramjuillity with her 
children. Her daughters formed noble alliances, and hei 

* Burney’8-Hi%lorv .)f Music, .ir. l lift of ‘jrrr.i luloruin. 
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race was not extinct in the fifth century. All historian^ 
bestow the most magnificent praises on this princess ; anci 
yet they suspect her of having consented that Mueoniu*- 
should assassinate Odenatus, her husband, for shewing les? 
fondness for her sons than for Herod, his son by another 
wife. She has also been censured for protecting Paiilus 
Samosatenus, who had been condemned in the council of 
Antioch, and by that means preventing his being driven 
from his church so long as she reigned. But P. Jouve, 
who published her Life, 1758, riino, endeavours, not un- 
successfully) to clear her from all these imputations. She 
must be distinguished from Zenobia, wife of Kbadamistus, 
king of Iberia, who fled from the Armenians, and took her 
with him. Tiiis princess being near the time of her de- 
livery, begged Hbadamistus to kill her. He reluctantly 
yielded to Zenobia’s earnest entreaties, and wounded her 
with a sw’ord ; but she was found by soiue shepherds, who 
saved her life, in tlie year 5 1. Zenobia being afterwards 
conducted to Tiridates, he ordered her to be treated as a 
queen. * 

ZEUXIS, a very famous painter of antiquity, flourished 
about 400 years before Christ, or about the Ol} m[)ia(l. 
The particulars relating to bis country are a little confused: 
for though Tuliy, Pliny, and i^idian, agree in affirming 
that he was of Heraclea, yet they iiavc not, among the nu- 
merous cities of that name, told tis tlie Heraclea in which 
Zeuxis was born. Pliny represents the art of paintino, 
the rudiments of which had been discovered by Apollo 
dorus, 10 have been carried to considerable perfection hy 
this painter. Some authors relate, that he found out the 
manner of disposing lights and shades; and he is allowed 
to have excelled in colouring. Aristotle censured this de- 
fect in his paintings, that the manners or passions were not 
expressed in them ; yet Pliny asserts the contrary with re- 
gard to the picture of Penelope ; “ in which Zeuxis,’* 
says he, “ seems to have painted the manners.” 

This painter amassed inmionse riches; and he once made 
a shew of them at the Olympic games, where be appeared 
in a cloak embroidered with gold letters expressing his 
name. When he found himself thus rich, he would not 
sell his works any longer, but gave them away, because, 
he said, no price could be set upon them. His Helen was 

’ Cr.v er.— I’nir. ^Jrn. D rt. &c. 
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his most celebrated picture. He wrote underneath this 
picture the three verses of the Iliad, in which Homer re- 
presents Priam and the venerable sages of his council con- 
iessing that the Greeks and Trojans were not to blame for 
having exposed themselves to so many calamities for the 
Jove of Helen ; her beauty equalling that of the goddesses. 

It cannot be very well determined, whether this Helen of 
Zeuxis be the same as that which was at Home in Pliny’s 
tune: or that which he painted for the inhabitants of Cro- 
tona, to be hung up in ilie temple of Juno. They had 
prevailed upon him to come among them, by giving him a 
large sum, in order to paint a great number of i)ictures, 
with which they intended to adorn this temple; and were 
not a little pleased when he told them, that he intended to 
draw the [jicture of Helen, as liis chief excellence lay in 
painting womcm. This extraordinary picture he executed 
by combining the beauties of various living models; and 
this method of forming perfection he learned from Homer, 
whose mode of ideal composition was his rule. 

Many curious particulars are recorded of this painter ; 
among others vve are told that he had painted some grapes 
so very naturally, that the birds used to come and peck 
them ; and Parrliasius painted a curtain so artfully, that 
Zeuxis, mistaking it for a real curtain, which hid his rivaPs 
work, ordered it to be drawn aside, that he might see 
Parrhasius’s painting ; hut, finding his mistake, he con- 
fessed himself vanquished ; since he had only imposed upon 
birds, whereas Parrliasius had misled even those who were 
masters of the art. Another time, he painted a boy loaded 
with grapes, wlien the birds fiew again to this picture, at 
which he was vexed ; and frankly confessed, that it was 
not sufficiently finished, since, had he painted the hoy as 
perfectly as the grapes, the birds would have been afraid 
of him. Arclielaus, king of Macedon, made use ot 
Zeuxis’s pencil for the embellislimeiiL of his house ; ujjoii 
which Socrates made this rclleclion, as it is preserved by 
ALlian : “ Arclielaus,” said he, “ has laid out a vast suui 
ot money upon his house, hut nothing upon himselt : 
whence it is, that numbers come from all |>arts ot the 
world to see bis house, but none to see him ; except those 
who are tempted by his money ar.d presents, and wlio will 
not be found among the w’orthicst >f men.” 

One of Zeuxis’s .finest pieces was a Herc>:Ies sirangfing 
some dragons in his cradle, in the presence of his frighted 
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mother: but he himself esteemed chielly his athleta, or 
champion, under which he made a verse that became after- 
wards proverbial, viz. “ that it would be easier to envy 
than to imitate that picture.” It is probable, that he va- 
lued his Alcmena, since he presented it to the Agrigeu*. 
tines. He did not paint with rapidity ; and used to say to 
those who reproached him with slowness, that “ he was 
indeed a long time in painting, but that it was also to last 
a long time.” Lucian has given us a description of a pic- 
ture of Zeuxis, that of a female ceutaur. As to his deatii, 
we arc told that having painted an old woman, be laughed 
so heartily at his performance that he died. I'his circum- 
stance is reflated by Verrius Fiaccus, under the word Pic- 
tor ; but it is probably fabulous.* 

ZIEGENBALG (Bartholomew), a very celebrated 
protestaut missionary, was born at Pnlnitz in Upper Lu- 
satia, June 14, 1683. He began his education in the col- 
lege of Camentz, where he first appears to have cherished 
that pious zeal which iidlueuced liis future conduct and 
labours. He then removed to Goerlitz, afterwards to 
Berlin, and lastl}^ to Halle, where he studied divinity; but 
his excessive application to this and othtu* learned pursuits 
injured his healiii and brought on a species of melancholy, 
to divert which he was advised to travel. He happened to 
visit Berlin in 1703, when missionaries were wanted by the 
king of Denmark to go to the Plast Indies, and resolving to 
be one of the number, he was recommended to Dr. Lut- 
kens, whom his Danish majesty had employed to find out 
men of learning, zeal, and piety, suited to the work. Zie- 
genbalg being approved, and having settled liis private 
afiPairs, went to Copenhagen, along with Mr. Henry Pluis- 
chau, another young missionary, where they received all 
necessary orders and instructions. On Nov. 1709 , 
they embarked on board ilie Sophia-Iledv\ige, and arrived 
on April 23 following at the Cape of Good Hope, wlieio 
the deplorable state of the Hottentot'^ excited tlicir pity, and 
heightened their wishes f t the conversion of the heathen. 
They left this place on May S, and while pursuing their 
voyage, Ziegenbaig employed iiimselfon amoral treatise, 
which he sent afterwards to be printed at Halle, under the 
title of “ The School of Wisdom.” They arrived at lran- 

• Pi n. No*, — Junius do Picturi Veterum. — Gen, Di‘ t. — Fusi ii?? E- * 
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qiiebar on July 9, but found their enterprise obstructed 
by many difHculties, one of which was their ignorance of 
the languages spoken in the country. Having, however^ 
jurmonnted this by perseverance, and acquired a familiar 
knovvibdge of the Portuguese and Malabar languages^ they 
niade considerable progress in the great object of their 
mission, and by the month of January 1707, were enabled 
to teach the catechism in the Malabar language, and a few 
months afterwards baptised some young converts. In the 
same year they laid the foimdaiion of a church for the sole use 
of the missionaries and their disciples, and with the assist- 
ance of some generous and charitable persons had com- 
pleted it ill the month of August, when it was dedicated by 
the name of the New Jerusalem. There they preached 
both in the Portuguese and Malaliar, and catechised twice 
a week m the same languages. In Oct, 1708, Ziegenbalg 
began his vt-rsiofi of the New Testament in the Malabar 
tongue, w hich was printed in 17 14, at Tranquebar, under 
the title of “ Nov. "I'est. D. N. Jesu Cbristi, ex originali 
texiu in linguam Tamulicam versum, in usum gentis Ma* 
labaricoB, opera ct studio Barth. Ziegenbalg, et Joannis 
Ernesti Grundleri, &c.” 2 vols. 4io. 

The opposition, however, to the labours of these mis- 
sionaries, begati to be very serious. Some time after he 
began his traiislaiion of the New Testament, be was arrested 
and sent as a prisoner to the castle of Tranquebar, in 
which he was confined about four months. During this 
time he was not permitted to carry on his translaiion, but 
he employed himself on some works of piety in German* 
In the beginning of 1709, the missionaries found them- 
selves in a very cinbarra'isiiig situation, having received no 
supplies from home, while the maintenance of their schools 
cost them fifty crowns per inonih. Some benevolent per- 
sons, however, having advanced about 200 crowns, they 
were en^ibled by priidt'nt management to go on until the 
Arrival of the fleet in July, which brought tlu'm 'ery ample 
belief. They received, by these ve ssels, 2020 crowns Iroin 
I^enmark, 1700 from Germany, besides an apothecary, an 
^niple stock of medicines, a collection of books, aiul tiiree 
additional missionaries ^to assist tu'Cm m their labours. The 
commander of Tranquebar at the s; *ne time received ex- 
press orders from the king of Denmark, to irotect the 
liussionaries, and give them every aivi and coiintemmco. It 
^*^8 also about the same time that the missionaries received 
VoL. XXXII. V F 
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very great assistance from the London society for propa^ 
gating the gospel in foreign parts. 

One of Ziegenbalg’s principal objects was to disperse in 
all the countries along the coast treatises in the Malabar 
language for the instruction of the heathen. In 1711 he 
hiade a voyage to Madras, and visited all the European 
establishments in that quarter. He also visited the terri- 
tories of tlie Mogul, in which he preached the gospel, hut 
had nearly lost his life by the bigotry of the natives on one 
of their (estivals. The same year the king of Denmark 
assigned the missionaries a perpetual yearly pension, of 
2000 crowns. They received also a fount of Malabar types, 
made at Halle, and thus in 1713 the printing-office of 
Malabar was in a condition to begin works in that language. 
Ziegenbaig in the mean time was preparing a translation 
of the Old Testament. In Oct. 1714 he embarked on 
board a Danish vessel to return to Euro|)eon business con- 
cerning the mission, and during the voj age went on with 
his translation, which he had finished as far as the book of 
Josinia before they arrived at the Cape, in Jan. 1715. 
During th e remainder of liis voyage home, besides his la- 
bours on the OKI restarnent, he composed a graininar of 
the Malabar language, in Latin, which was printed at 
Haile in 1716, 4t(). After the arrival of the ship, Ziegen- 
balg went to Copenliagen, where he was received with the 
highest respect by all classes, and, during his stay here, 
he succeeded in many necessary arrangements to place the 
mission on a better foundatioJt. Before his de|>arliire the 
king of Denmark gave him the title of inspector of the 
mission. In 17 16 he came to England, and was received 
witu the greatest re^ipect bv archbishop Wake, Jiad an au- 
dience of George I. and of the prince and princess of 
Whales, who promissed him every aid and protection. Col- 
lections were also made for the benefit of the mission; and 


the society lor the propagation of the gospel in foreign 
parts, obtained of the directors of the East-India company 
a passage to India for Ziegenbaig in one ol their ships, 
free of all expence; and presented him also with filty-five 
reams (;f paper, and a chest of books. He embarked at 
Deal March and arrived at Madras in August ot the 
same year (J7J6), whence be went to Tranquehar, and re- 
sumed his functions, inspirited by the encouragement le 
hid met with in Europe. In 17 IS he took an extensive 
journey by land, and was fulfilling the grand object ol 
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tnission with great zeal and success, when he was attacked 
by a disorder in the bowels, of which he died Feb. 23, 
1719 , lamented even by the heathen, whose aifections he 
bad gained, and particularly by his brethren and the friends 
of the mission. * 

ZIEGLER (James), a learned philosopher, mathemati- 
cian, and divijie, of the sixteentli century, was born at 
Landshut, in Bavaria. He taught at Vienna for a consider- 
able time, and resided afterwards near the bishop of Pas- 
sau in B.ivaria, wliere he died in 1549, leaving several 
works; which are ditferent in their spirit, according as 
they were written before or after be quitted the Romish 
church. Among these, liis nc^tes on some seU;ct passages of 
the fioly Scriptures, Basil, 15 4.S, hjlio, and his “ Descrip- 
tio!i of the Holy Land,” Strashm g, 1536, folio, are parti- 
cularly esieemt‘d. There is an excellent life of Ziegler iti 
Schclliorn’s “ iV iiupnitates.”* 

ZIEGLER (Gaspak), an eminent jurist, was horn Sep- 
tember 6, 1621, at Leipsic. He was profe^isor of law at 
Wittemherg, afterwards counsel ior to the appeals, and to 
the consistory ; and the court of S.ixouy employed hiiti in 
juime affairs of importance. He died April 17, 1690, at 
\Viitcnd)erg. His works are, “ De Milite EpiNCOpo;” 

De l)iae<)nis ct Diaconissis,” Vitteberg;c, 1678, 4to ; 
“DeClero Ronitente “De Episcopis,” Norimberg, 1686, 
Ito.; and critical notes on Grotius’s treatise on “ The 
Iliglus of War and Peace,” &c.* 

ZIGABENUS. See EUTHYMIUS. 

ZIMMERMANN (John George), an eminent physi- 
cian and miscellaneous writer, was born December 8, l72vS, 
at Brugg, a town in the German part of the canton of 
His father, the senator Zimmermatin, was de- 
scended from a family which had been distinguished, du- 
dng several ages, for tlie merit aMil integrity with which 
they passed through the first ortiees of the government. 
Ihs mother, of the name of Pache, was the daughter of a 
celebrated counsellor at Morgos, in the Frencli part of the 
same canton ; which accounts Lir the circumstance of the 
iwo languages, German and French, being equally familiar 
him, although he had spent only i very short time in 
Erauce, Young Zimmennann was educated a' home till 
he had attained the age of fourteen, wuen he w 's sent to 

* Ch^uf.pi., t Ijf. .$ above.- -Mort..- * Morevi. 
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study the belles lettres at Bern. After three years had 
been thus employed, he was transferred to the school of 
philosophy, where the prolix comments on the metaphysics 
of Wolf seem to have much disgusted, without much en- 
lightening, him. The death of both his parents leaving 
him at liberty to choose his destination in life, he deter- 
mined to embrace the medical profession, and went to the 
university of Gottingen, in 1717. Here bis countryman 
the illustrious Halier, took him into his own house, directed 
his studies, and treated him as a son and a friend. Besides 
the proper medical professors, Zimmermann attended the 
mathematical and physical lectures^ and acquired a know, 
ledge of English literature. He spent four years in this 
university, part of the last of which he employed in ex- 
periments oh the doctrine of irritability, first proposed by 
the English anatomist Glisson, and afterward pursued with 
so much success by Haller. Zimtnermaiin made this prin- 
ciple the subject of his inaugural thesis, in 1751 ; and the 
clearness of the style and method with which he explained 
the doctrine, with the strength of the experimental proofs 
by which he supported it, gained him great reputation. 

After a few months spent in a tour to Holland and France 
he returned to Bern, in 1752. Here he published an ac- 
count of Haller, in a short letter to a friend, inserted in 
the journal of Neufchatel, and written in French. Though 
his only work in that language, it has much elegance o£ 
style ; and it was the basis of liis life of Haller, in Ger- 
man, which was published at Z»iric in 1755. While at 
Bern he married madarii Stek, a widow, who was a relation 
of Haller’s, and a woman of a very amiable disposition and 
well-cultivated mind. Shortly after, he accepted the then 
vacant post of first physician to liis native town. Here he 
earnestly devoted himself to the studies and duties of his 
profession ; not neglecting, however, those literary pur- 
suits which are necessary to fill up the time of a man of 
education, in a place which affords but few of the resources 
of suitable society. He amused himself occasionally with 
writing little pieces, which he sent to a journal published 
at Zuric uiKler the title of “The Monitor.” As his plea- 
sures were almost exclusii^ely confined to his family and 
his study, lie here contracted that real or supposed love for 
solitude, which gave such a colour to his writings if 
to his life. It seems, however, to have been rather the 
splenetic resource of a man who was dissatisfied with ss 
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obscure situation^ which was not adequate to his talents 
and reputation. In jthis place his years passed on usefully 
for the improvement of his mind ; but, as it appears, not 
very happily. His nj^tural sensibility, for want of objects 
to divert it, preyed upon itself; and he was rendered 
miserable by a tlmusaiul domestic cares and anxieties which 
ho would have felt more lightly in the tumult of public 
life. He took, however, the best method in his power for 
relief, by employing his pen with assiduity on professional 
and literary topics. In 1754, he sent to the physico-me- 
clical society of Basil, a case of spasmodic qiiinsey, together 
^\ith some observations on the hysteric tumours of Syden- 
ham. In 1755, he composed a short poem, in German, on 
the earthquake at Lisbon, which was much esteemed by 
adequate judges, and placed him among the earliest im- 
provers of his native language. In 1756, appeared his first 
‘‘Essay on Solitude;” a very short performance. Two 
years afterward, he began to enlarge its plan, and to col- 
lect materials for his more extended publication on tbit 
subject. He also formed the plan of his work on the ‘‘Ex- 
perience of Medicine the first volume of which appeared 
in 1763. lu 1758, he published his “Essay on National 
Pride;” which passed with rapidity through many edi- 
tions, was translated into several foreign languages, and 
very much admired. 

An epidemic fever, which reigned in Switzerland in 
1763, 1764, and 1765, and which, in the latter year, 
changed into a dysentery, produced his “Treatise on th^ 
Dysentery,’* which gained him great reputation. This wai 
the last medical work that he composed, though he con- 
tinued to write short treatises on occasional topics. It should 
not be omitted, that iiis friend Dr. Tissot, by addressing 
to him his own letters <jii the prevailing epidemic, contri- 
buted to €?xtcnd his professional fame. Nor was he less 
attentive to his interest, although in some efforts to serve 
liini he was disappointed. At length, however, the vacant 
post of physician to the king of Great Britain at Hanover, 
which lliul been otYered to Dr. Tissot, was, by his interest, 
procured for Zimmennann; and being accepted, here- 
moved to Hanover in 1768. But this new situation was far 
from procuring the accession of happiness which was ex- 
pected from it. A disorder which had commenced while 
resided at Brugg (and which appears to have been a 
H>ecies of hsrnia)^ constantly inen ased, and was accom^* 
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panied with acute pains, which sometimes rendered irksome 
the execution of his duty. Besides some incidental cir. 
cumslances, which occasioned a number of th<»se slight ir, 
ritations he would not have felt when in health, but which 
the state of his nerves now rendered insupportable, he had 
the iiiisfortune, in 1770, of losing his wife; a deprivation 
which aflfected him very sensibly. His complaint growing 
worse, his frien 1 Tissot advised him to seek the best chi- 
rurgi(!al assistance, and persuaded him, in 1771, to goto 
Berlin, and put himself under the care of the celebrated 
Meckel. He was received into this surgeon’s house, and 
underwent a successful operation. The time of his con- 
valesccnce was one of the most agreeable in his life. He 
made a numher of acquaititances among distiuguiNlied cha- 
racters at Bt rlin, was presented to the king, and was ho- 
noured by him v\it[i particular notice. His reception on 
his return to Hanover was equally pleasing. He now 
again plunged into hii>iness, and again professional and 
domestic cares brought on liypociiondriacal com[)laints. In 
177o, by way of vacation, he made a journey to Lansarine, 
wliere his daughter was placed for education, and spent 
five weeks wi(h Dr. Tissot. As this was tlie first time ihat 
these intimati' friends, of twenty years standing, ha<l snt 
each o:ii< r, it w ill he pleasing to translate sohk‘ of Tissot, 
hi>. biographei ’s, observations on this circnnistance : “I 
had, at lengili, the plea?»ure of him; T shall notsny 

of liun. I found tliat 1 knew him already ; the 

triend t {}/ncr,>i}ig reminded me every moment of the friend 
Zi'rJuij, and peifectlv resemble<l the portrait wiiich I liad 
drawn of him. I v.aw the man of genius, who, w iiii promp- 
tiiiule 'Ci/es an ohj' ct under all its relaiions, and wiiose 
imag nation kninvs h nv to present it under the mt;st 
agreeable form. His conversation was instrnclive, bril> 
liant, sprinkled with a nnmhrr of interesting facts and 
pleasant narrau nis, and animated by an expressive coun- 
tenance. he spoke of every thing with great pre cision. 
W hen medicine was our subject, as was frequently the case, 

I found his princijdes sohd, and his notions clear. VV hen 
I took him to see pal ents under severe indispositions, or 
read to him consultations on the most difficult cases, I 
ways found in liim the greatest sagacity in discovering 
causes, and explaining symptoms, great justice in forming 
indicHii ons, and an exquisite judgment in the choice o 
remedies, of which lie employed few^, but all efficapiouSr 
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In fine, on every occasion, I saw the man of sincerity, rec- 
titude, and virtue. His stay was much shorter than I could 
have wished.” 

Dr. Zimmermann was unhappy in the fate of his children. 
His amiable daughter, whom he most tenderly loved, fell 
into a lingering malady soon after slie left Lausanne: it 
continued five years, and then carried her off. His son, 
who, from his infancy, was troubled with an acrid humour, 
after various vicissitudes of nervous alfections, settled in 
perfect idiotcy ; in wliich slate he remained at his father’s 
death. To alleviate these distresses, a second marriage 
properly occurred to the mind of his friends, and they chose 
for him a most snital)le conipanion, in the daiigliier of Dr. 
de Berger, king’s physician at Lunonberg. This union 
took piace in 17S2, and proved tlie greatest chirm and 
support ot all his remaining life. His lady was thirty years 
younger than he; but she perfectly accommodated herself 
to his ta''te, and induced him to cultivate society abroad 
and at home more than he had hitherto clone. About this 
time he employed liimsclf in (:om|)leting his favourite work 
on Solitude,’’ which, at the distance of thirty yeara 
from tlie publication of the first essay on the subject, ap- 
peared in its new form in the y(*ars 1784 and 1786, in four 
volumes. His ideas of solitude had probably been softened 
by so long an intercourse with tlie world ; and as he now 
defined it, that state of the soul in which it abandons it- 
self freely to its reflections.” it was not necessary to become 
either a monk or an aiu heirite, in order to partake of its 
benefits. Had it not been presented umler such an ac- 
commodating form, a philosopher might have smiled at the 
circumstance of a recounnciuiation of solitude from a court 
physician becoming liie favourite work of one of the most 
splendid and amliiiious of cTowned Jieads. The empress 
of Russia sent her ('\press thanks to the author for the 
pleasure wliich she had derived from the work, accompanied 
with a magnificent present, and commenced with him a 
regular correspondence, which subsisted, with great Irce- 
dom on her part, till 1792, when she suddenly clrop|)ed it. 
She also gave him an invitation to settle at Petersburgh as 
her first physician ; and, on his fleclining the offer, she ro- 
<luested Ins recommendation of medical practitioners for 
her towns and armies, and conferred on him the order of 
^Vladomir. 
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One of the most distinguished incidents of Zimmertnann's 
life was the summons which he received to attend the p;reat 
Frederic in his last illness, in 178(). It was at once evident 
that there was no room for the exercise of his medical 
skill; but he improved the opportunity which he thus en. 
joyed of confidential intercourse with that illustrious eba* 
racter, whose mental faculties were pre-eminent to the last* 
and he derived ftom it the materials of an interesting nar^ 
rative which he afterwards published. 'I'he partiality ot thi, 
prince in his favour naturally disposed him to a rtciprocal 
good opinion of the monarch ; and, in 17 " 8, he publtslied 

A Defence of Frederic the Great against the count de 
Mirabeau which, in 17:^0, was followed by “Fragments 
on Frederic the Great,” in 3 vols. l2mo. All his publica- 
tions relative to this king gave olfence to many individuals, 
and subjected him to severe criticism ; which he felt with 
more sensibility than was consisteiit witli his peace of mind. 
His religious and political opinions, likewise, in his latter 
years, began to be in wide contradiction to the principles 
that were assiduously propagated all over Europe; and lias 
added perpetual fuel to his irritability. The society of the 
Illuminated^ coalesced with that of Frte-inasons^ rose about 
this time in Germany, and excited the most violent com- 
motions among men of letters and reflection. It was sup- 
posed to have in view nothing less than the abolition of 
Chrisliatiiiy, and the siibveri»ion of all constituted authori- 
ties ; and, wltile its partizans expected from it the most 
beneficial reforms of every kind, its opponents dreaded 
from it every miscliief that could possibly happen to man- 
kind. Zimmermann was among the first that took alarm 
at this formidable accusation. His regard for redgion ai.d 
social order, and, perhaps, his connexions yvitli crowned 
beads, made him see in the most ol)noxiou5 bglit all the 
principles of the new philosophers. He attacked them 
with vigour, formed counter associations with otlu r men of 
letters, and, at leiigili, addressed to the emperor Leopold 
a memoir, painting in the strongest colouring the perni- 
cious ntaxims of the sect, and 5»tiggesling ii)e means of 
supy^res'iing it; means which are said to lia\e depended 
on the decisive iniei I'erence of civil authority- Leopold, 
who was well inclined to such measures, received bis me- 
moir very graciously, and sent him a letter and splendid 
present in return; but his death, soon after, deprived the 
cause of iu roost powerful protection. Zimmermann, how- 
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pveVf in conjunction with M. Hoffman of Vienna, whq had 
instituted a periodical work on the old principles, did not 
relax in his zeal. They attacked, and were attacked in 
turn ; and Zimnierinann embroiled himself with the courts 
of law by a paper publislied in Hoffman’s Journal, entitled 
<< The Baron de Kuigge unmasked as an Illuminate, De- 
mocrat, and Seducer of the Feoph‘.” As this charge was 
in part founded on a work not openly avowed by the baron, 

^ prosecution was instituted against Zimmermann as a li- 
beller, and he was unable to exculpate himself. This state 
of warfare may well be imagined to liave been extremely 
unfriendly to an irritalile system of nerves ; and the agita- 
tion of the doctor’s mind was further increased by bis per- 
sonal fears on the approach of the French towards the elec- 
torate of Hanover in I7y4 ; and his manner of expressing 
bis fears announced the greatest depression. “ 1 saw 
therein,” says Tissot, “ a mind whose springs began to 
fail, and which dared no longer say, as it could bate justlj 
done, * I carry every thing witli me.’ I neglected no- 
thing in order to raise his spirits, and entreated him to 
come to me with his wife, to a country that was his own, 
where be would have remained in the most perfect security, 
and enjoyed all the sweets of peace and friendship. He 
answered me in December, and one part of liis letter re- 
sembled those of other times; but melancholy was still 
more strongly marked, and the illness of his wife, which 
he unfortunately thought more serious than it really was, 
evidently oppressed him : he had been obliged to take 
three days to write me details which at anotlier time would 
not have occupied him an hour, and he concluded his let- 
ter with, * I conjure you, perhaps for the last time, &c.’ 
The idea that he should write no more to his friend {and 
unfortunately the event justified him), the difficulty of 
writiitg a few pages, the stdl fixed idea of being forced to 
leave Hanover, althougli the face of affairs had entirely 
jcbanged ; ail, all indicated the loss 1 was about to sustain.” 

From the nionili of November he bad lost his sleep, his 
appefiie, his strength, and became sensibly thinner ; and 
this Slate of decline continued to increase. In January he 
was still able to make a few visits in his carriage; but he 
frequently fainted on the stairs : it was painful for him to 
write a prescription : he sometimes complained of a con- 
fusion ill his head, and he at length gave over all business. 
This was at first taken for an effect of bypt>chondria^ but 
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it was soon perceived, that his deep melancholy had de, 
stroyed the chain of his ideas. What has happened to so 
many men of genius, befell him. One strong idea masters 
every other, and subdues the mind that is no longer able 
either to drive it away, or to lose sight of it. Preserving 
all his presence of mind, all his perspicuity, and justness 
of thought on other subjects, but no longer desirous of 
occupying liintself with tliem, no lo/)ger capable of any 
business, nor of giving advice, but with pain, he had unl 
ccasingly before his eyes the enemy plundering his house 
as Pascal always saw a globe of fire noiir him, Bonnet bis 
iVieud robbing him, and Spinello the devil opjiosite to lii(n. 
In February he eonuuenced taking meilicines, which were 
either prescribed by hiuiself or by the physicians whom he 
consulted ; at the beginning of IVIarch he destreil Tissot’s 
advice; but ht^ was no longer ahlt^ himself to describe his 
disorder, anti his wile wrote Tissot the account of it. Tis- 
sot answeretl her imuu'diately ; but there could ht^ great 
utility in the directions of an absent physician in a disonler 
whose progress was rapid, and with an interim (jf near a 
month between the advice asked, atid tlie directions re- 
ceived. His health decayed so fast, tliat M. Wichman, 
vvfj<) attended him, tliought a journey .iud change of air 
wouhl now be the best remeily. Kntin, a place in the 
dutchy of Holstein, was TixinI upon for his rcNidenre. In 
going througli Luneburgh on Ins way iliitluT, M. Lentiii, 
one of the physicians in whom he placed confulcmce, 

was consulted ; hut Zimmormann, wlio, tlniiigh so often 
uneasy on account of liealth, had, notwiihsUmding, tiic 
wisdom to take few medicines, and who did not like ilu ui, 
always had a crowd of objections to mak(» against the best 
advice, and did nothing. Arrivctl at Kniiu, an old ac- 
quaintance and his famdy lavished on him all the caresses 
of fi lendsiiip. I'liis reception liigldy pleased him, and he 
grew rather better. M. Ilensler came from Ki<‘l to see 
him, and gave liim his advice, w'hicli was |)robably very 
good, but became useless, as it was very irregularly tol- 
lovved. At last, alte r a residence of three months, ho de- 
sired to return to Mac >^er, wliert* he entered his bouse 
with the same idea with whuh he had left it ; he thouglit 
it pluntiered, and imagined himscU totally ruined. 1 issot 
wrote to inireat liiin to go to Carlsliatl ; hut he wall no 
longer capable of hearing the journey. Disgust, waiu or 
sleep, and weak;. C')*', increased rapidly; he look scarce y 
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any nourishment, either on account of insurmountable 
aversion, or because it was painful to him ; or perhaps, as 
]VI. VVichinan believed, because be imagined he had not a 
farthing left. Intense application, the troubles of his 
mind, his pains, want of sleep, aiid of sufficient nourish- 
ment, had o!t him all ilie eHects of time, and hastened old 
age : at sixty six he was in a state of complete decrepitude, 
and his body was become a perfect sk«'leton. He clearly 
foresaw the issue of his disorder: and above six weeks be- 
fore ids death he sai J to this same physician, “ I shall die 
slowly, but very painlnlly;’* and fourteen hours before he 
expire ^, h ‘ sai I, “ Leave me alone, I arn dying.” He ex- 
pired Oct. 7, 1795. Most of tiie works mentioned above 
have i)een translated into F/o^lisIi, and that on .solitude 
pariiculariy lias acquired a considerable degree of popu- 
larity. * 

ZIXCKP] (CiiiusTtAN Frederick), an excellent enamel 
painter, was h{)rn at Dresden about 1684, and came to 
England in 1706, wiiere he studied under Boit, and not 
only surpassed him, but rivalled Petiiot. For a great num- 
ber of years Ziucke had as mucli business as he could exe- 
cute ; and when at last he raised his price from twenty to 
thirty gidneas, it w'as occasioned by his liesire of lessening 
his fatigue; for no man, so superior in Ids profession, was 
less intoxicated with vanity. He was particularly patro- 
nized by George II. and Ids queen, and was api)ointed ca- 
binet-paintcr lo Frederick, prince of Wales. Her late 
royal highness, the princess Amelia, had ten portraits of 
the royal family by him of a larger than Ids usual size. 
"rhe'C she presented in 1788 to the prince of Wales, now 
Prince Regent. \\ illiam, diike of Cumberlaixl, bought se- 
veral of Ins best works, particularly bis beauiitul copy of 
Dr. Mead’s queen of Scots by Uaac Oliver. 

In 1737 he made a vi>it to his own country; and after 
his return, his eyes failing, he retired fr<mi business, 
about I 7 ih, to Souih Lambeth, witli a second wife, by whom 
he jiad three or four children. Hi'* hrst wile was i hand- 
some woman, of wliom lie had been very t uid ; there is a 
print of him and lier ; he had a son by her, for whom he 
bought a place in the six desks ufH' e, and a daughter, 
who du‘d a little betbre he retired to Lambeth. Alter 
his quitting business, madatiie Pouspadour prevailed upon 
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him to copy, in enamel, a picture of the king of Franee, 
which she sent over on purpose. He died in March 1767. 

Thus far from Walpole’s “ Anecdotes.” What follows is 
from another authority. “ When Zincke was in the great- 
est practice, he was in a very bad state of health ; and 
being well respected by a number of the most celebrated 
physicians, liad their assistance and advice. All of them 
pronounced that he was in a decline ; but about the 
thod of cure, they were not unanimous. Some prescribed 
one dru^, and some another ; and one of them recom- 
mended breast-milk. The drugs he swallowed ; but the 
breast-milk he did not much relish the thought of. Find- 
ing himself grow rather worse than better; and being told 
that air and exercise were the best remedy for his complaint, 
he tasked himself to walk through the Park, and up Con- 
siitntion-hill, every morning before breakfast. Tiiis did 
not relieve him ; but from habit rather than hope, he still 
continued his perambulations. One summer morning, a 
handsome young woman, very meanly clad, with a child 
about si.\ w'ceks old in her arms, asked his charity. He 
gave her some pence, and asked her how she came into 
her present distressed situation. Her history was short; 
she had been a servant ; she became partial to a footman 
in the same house, and married iiim ; they were both turned 
away ; the man had no other resource but to enlist : he be- 
came a soldier ; was sent abroad : she had never heard from 
him since ; hud been delivered of the child now at her 
breast, for whose support and her own she should beg till her 
infant was a few months older, when she should try to get 
some more reputable employment. ‘ Her frankness,’ said 
Zincke, ‘ pleased me; her face pleased me; her complexion 
pleased me; I gave her my direction ; she came to me; I 
took her infant into my house ; I did bring myself to take 
her milk ; it recovered me ; I made inquiry after her hus- 
band, and found he was killed in tlie first engagement he 
was in, at tlje pillaging a village in Germany. I married 
her; and a belter wife no man ever had.’ With this wo- 
man be lived near twenty years. The soldier’s child he 
educated for the army, and promised to get him a commis- 
sion when he was twenty-one ; but the boy died at fourteen. 
By Zincke she had two children, each of them were well 
provided for ; and one of them waa a very few years sine# 
alive, and well .situated in a northern province.'’* 

' Walpole'i Anecdotfs.— >Anderioii*f Bee, vol* I. 
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2IN2ENDOIIF (Nicholas- Lewis), count de, founder, 
or restorer of the sect of the Moravian brethren, was de*- 
scended from an ancient and noble family in Austria ; but 
directly sprung f rom that Lutheran branch of it which llou*» 
rUhed in Misnia. He was born in 1700, and even in his 
childhood, had formed a resolution of becoming a minister 
of the gospel, designing to collect a small society of 
HeverSy who should altogether employ themselves in exer- 
cises of devotion, under his direction. Accordingly in 
1721, when he became of age, he purchased the estate 
and village of Bertholsdorf, near Zittaw, in Upper Lusatia. 
Some lime before this, in 1717, one Christian David visited 
the small remains of the church of the United Brethren, 
who had formed a society for religious exercises in a small 
village in Moravia, but finding their situation a precarious 
one, and them desirous of some more secure settlement, 
he recommeiuled them to count Zinzendorf ; and this 
scheme being perfectly compatible with the count’s origi- 
nal design, the Moravian emigrants were permitted to set- 
tle here. 

The count himself superintended the rising settlement. 
The first houses were built near the hill called the Hutberg^ 
i. e. the Watch-Hill; and hence the new settlement wag 
called Ilerrnhuty i. e. the Watch of the Lord ; and the 
brethren were by some denominated (but very improperly) 
Herrnhutters, In 1724, more emigrants arrived at Herrn- 
hut from Moravia, just as the brethren were beginning to 
lay the foundation of an edifice intended for the education 
of the children of the noblesse, for priming cheap Bibles, 
and preparing medicines for their neighbours, in which 
building was also to be a chapel. 

Herrnhut soon became a considerable village ; but it 
would far exceed our limits to recount the successive emi- 
grations to Herrnhut, and the additions that were made by 
the preaching of the rev. Mr. Rothe, minister of Berthols- 
dorf, and by the zeal of Christian David. Among these 
settlers were persons of different opinions ; a circumstance, 
which engaged the attention of count Zinzendorf, who en- 
deavoured to establish a Union among them in the funda- 
mental triubs of the protestant religion, and, in 1727i 
formed statutes for their government, in contormity to 
these truths. 

From this period, in particular^ when elders and wardens 
were chosen, and a union estnbl.slicd betu- en the brethren 
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from Moravia, both among ihemselvos, arul with their Lu- 
theran and CaUinistic brethren, the Moravian writers date 
the renew'al of the “ Unity of the Brethren.” The whole 
congregation was divided into clashes, called choirs^ and 
one of their own sex and station in life apfxdnied to have 
the special care of each choir under the inspection of the 
elders. 'J'he ministers were appoitited by lot, according to 
the apostolic pract ce, which they have continued ever 
since. Tliey have adopted also other primitive practices, 
as the foot-wasiiing, the kiss of charity, and the celebra- 
tion of the agap^e, or love feasts. All matrimonial con- 
tracts were subject to the direction and appr<d)aiioii of the 
elders. 'J'heir wor^hip is directed pniu ipally to Jesus 
Christ; and, in their religious services, they admit of in- 
strumental as well as vocal music. 

The Moravians retain the discipline of their ancient 
church, and make u>e of episcopal ordination, which has 
been handed down to them, in a direct line of succession 
for more than -GO years. In tlieir dociriiies they a 'here 
to the confession of Angsbnrgh, uliicli was drav\n tip by 
Rlelancthon, at the desire <»f the prou staiit princes then 
assemi)ied in that ('ily, and by them presented to the diet 
of the empire, in lo'iO* 

In tJiJ, count Zin/en<lorf determining to devote his 
whole lime to the hem (it <.( ihe brethren, and to the great 
work of preaching tne gospel among the heathens, resigned 
his siiuanon as one of liie counc il of regency at Dre sden. 
He had been appointed in 1727, one of the wardens of 
the congr. gat ion. d'hesc wardens, where necessary, were 
to patroni/e the congregation, and to have an eye to the 
maintenance of good order and di>cipliiie. 'Fo them, and 
to the eitlers in conjiinctnm, the direction of the congrega- 
tion, botii intc*rnall\ and exieinally, was committed. I'his 
office be resigned tn I7;5C, but n|>on the urgent entreaties 
ot the congregation, resumed it in 17:53. He entered into 

* With rr«pe< f t'» lh#*ir floririnrs, wt sliniOon of the Church of the Itr».nhren 
refer th« rearh'r, for ni rr .'mpir m«y be found in n small tract, 

Oirftiofi • ri tf-e stibjr t to •* Ao eirifl-d, “ A concise historical Account 

ti(>on of Chn M'M» ( iictiiiip, ail i;«(i;rhi o' t piC'seot Coii'-ntun ni of the ' Um- 
in ((♦' f^«l eoaiii CittiK Ilf* «.f .ii^ Fiairiim,’ or Uii"y of the Fsangc- 

l/» Il»»'»hr»-n, or * Uo<ia^ Fiatrorn.’ I'«^*^ BirMhr»*i», flt* .’* 1775; and, in 

W lei) lit (ir^iinao l»v Ai'^ii^ni^ f* li. 1719. wan piintcii '* A Summary of th© 
le b bpar»|f nil. Ji an I trao la'- il (« Ih I), imh, c of J Christ, to be used for 
a Fr» • ) bv Bifiji ojii L.i '/’iwtn-/* tho iiiHir « t ii "f y<»uth in tiu* < oilgr®“ 
bro, 1784. gauoat of the l/oited Brethreo/' 

Fuii iiiioioiiuon of «o« pivseiii Coo- 
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Ijoly orders in 1734, at Tubingen, in the duchy of Wir- 
temberg; and in 1737, he received episcopal ordination, 
on which occasion he received a letter of congratulation 
from Dr. Potter, archbishop of Canterbury, and from this 
time we always find him called the Ordinary of the bre- 
thren. In 1741, he laid aside his episcopal function, as he 
believed it would be prejudicial to his intended labours in 
Pennsylvania, where he purposed to appear merely as a 
Lutheran divine. 

The count was so zealous and indefatigable in the exten- 
sion of his sect, that he travelled over all Europe, and was 
twice in America, in consequence of which numerous set- 
tiemcnts of the Moravians were formed, and hiissionaries 
sent to all parts of tlie w'orld. In the mean time the bre- 
thren bad to encounter much serious opposition. From 
the count’s writings, it was attempted to be proved that he 
had advaticed the most pernicious notions, aiul reconi- 
nieiided the most abominable (jractices; and with respect 
to the brethn n at large, the language of their devotions 
was saitl to be licentious and obscene ; and it was added, 
that no examples could be found of a fanaticism more ex- 
travagant, ami a mysticism more gross and scandalous, than 
those of the Herrn butters. 

These accusations were first circulated in a pamphlet, 
publishcHl in 17 53, entitled “ A narrative of the rise and 
jirogress of the Herrninuters, wirh a short account of their 
doctrines, &c.” by Henry Rimiiis, Aulio counsellor to iiis 
late majesty the king of Prussia, Tlie reptcseniations of 
this writer were confided in, and the cbaracier of the bre- 
thren was exliiiiited in the most odious colours. Bishops 
Lavington and Warliurton, in particular, relying princi- 
pally on the authority of Ilimius, were distinguished as the 
most formidable of their antagonists. Bishop Lavington, 
in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Moravians coiiipiired and de- 
tected,” instituted a ctirious parallel between the doctrines 
and practices of the Moravians and those of tlie ancient 
heretics ; and Dr. Warburton, indiis “ Doctrioeof G 'ace,” 
wrote some very .severe invectives ag:iinsi them. The 
count was at this time (1753; in Eiigland, and resided at 
an old mansion (called Lindsey hou>e) which he had pur- 
chased at Chelsea. He was heie witness to numerous 
libel s against him. “ To one of the first ministers ot state,” 
says Mr. Cranz, “ who urged the |»rosecution of a certain 
hbeller, and promised hiju all h s interest m having him 
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punished, he gave his reasons in writing, why be neither 
could nor would prosecute him. A certain eminent divine^ 
who compared the brethren to all the ancient and modern 
heretics, and charged them with all their errors^ though ever 
so opposite to each other, received from him a very mode- 
rate private answer.’* 

Some Moravian writers, however, while they effectually 
refuted the calumnies against the brethren as a community 
or sect, very candidly acknowledged that the extravagant 
expressions and practices of some individuals among them, 
were indeed indefensible. “ It may not be improper to ob- 
serve,” says Mr. La'Frobe, in the preface to his translation 
of Spangenberg’s Exposition of Christian doctrine, that 
although the brethren have been very falsely traduced by 
their adversaries, and by misinformed people, who meant 
well, and that particularly the writings of the late count 
Zinzendorf have been used to prove, that the church, of 
which he was ati eminent and the most distinguished mi- 
nister, held the errors of the most fanatic, yea wicked he- 
retics ; and his writings have been, for this purpose, muti- 
lated, falsely quoted, and translated ; and, although the ex- 
travagant words and actions of individuals have been un- 
justly charged upon the whole body ; yet it were to be 
wisljed that there had been no occasion given, at a certain 
period, to accu^ge tlie l)rethren of improprieties and extra- 
vagance in word or practice.” Again, speaking of count 
Zinzendorf, he says, “ He commonly delivered two or 
three discotirses in a day, either publicly or to his family, 
which was generally largo; and what he then uttered, was 
attended with a striking elfcct upon those who heard him. 
He spoke in the strictest sense extempore; and according 
to the state of the limes in w hich, and the persons to whom 
he spoke. These discourses were commonly taken clown 
as he uttered them ; and ilie love and admiration ol his 
brethren were so great, that they urged the publication of 
these discourses. His avocations were such, that l:e did 
not spend time si^fficiont in the revision ; some were not 
at all revised by him, .m * some very incorrectly and falsely 
printed. Hence doctriru*8,. of which he never thought, 
were deduct'd from his writings, and some of his transient 
private opinions laid to tlie charge of the whole brethren s 
clmrch. I do not, and cannot, attempt to defend such pub- 
lications, but relate the real state of the case. 

** The count was so convinced of the impropriety of t je 
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above proceedings, that he requested the reverend author 
of this exposition to extract all the accusations of his anta- 
gonists, and the adversaries of the brethren, and lay them 
before him. It was done ; he answered all ; and the 
charges, and his answers, were published in Germany, in 
the years 1751 and 1752. He finding positions in the 
writings under his name which he could not avow, declared 
in the public papers, that he could not acknowledge any 
books which had been published in his name^ unless they 
were revised and corrected in a new edition by himself. 
He began this work in German ; but the Lord took him to 
himself before he could get through many books. 

True it is, that at a certain time, particularly between 
1747 and 1753, many of the brethren, in their public dis- 
courses, and in their hymns, which were published about 
that period, used expressions that were indefensible : the 
count himself laboured to correct both the theory and 
language ; and he was successful, and they are no more in 
use among the brethren. The brethren’s congregations do 
not take the writings of the count, or of any man, as their 
standard of doctrine ; the Bible alone is their standard of 
truth, and they agree with the Augustan, or Augsburgli 
confession, as being conformable to it.” It is evident from 
this acknowledgment that the objectionable language of 
which their opponents accused them, was actually to be 
found in the writings attributed to Zinzenrdorf, and the 
indignation, therefore, which fhey excited was just. Nor 
have they reason to regret the expression of that indigna- 
tion, since it has produced a reformation which places the 
sect in a more unexceptionable light. It is no more,” 
says Mr. Wilberforce, “ than an act of justice explicitly to 
remark, that a body of Christians, which, from the pecu- 
liarly offensive grossnesses of language in use among them, 
had, not without reason, excited suspicions of the very worst 
nature, have since reclaimed their character, and have 
excelled all mankind in solid and unequivocal proofs of the 
love of Christ, and of the most ardent, and active, and pa- 
tient zeal in his service. It is a zeal tempered with pru- 
dence, softened with meekness, soberly aiming at great 
ends by the gradual operation of well adapted means, sup- 
ported by a courage which no danger can intimidate, and a 
qniet constancy which no hardships can exhaust.” 

Count Zinzendorf died at Uerri'*biut, May 9, 1760, and 
''as interred in the hurving-ground ;>ii tht‘ Hoibcrg. Mr 
XXXII. * 0 (, 
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Cranz has given the affecting particulars of his death and 
funeral in bis History of the Brethren, p. 488 — 502. The 
count was married, about the 5^eBr 1722,io the countess Erd, 
muth Dorothea Keuss, who died on the i9ih of June, 1756 
beloved and revered by all as a faithful and blessed nurs^ 
ing- mother of the church of the Brethren.” By her be had 
one son and three daughters. His son, count Christian 
Renatiis of Zinzendorf, was educated at the university of 
Jena; in 1744 his father introduced him at -Herrnhut as a 
co elder of the single brethren : he wrote many poetical 
soliloquies and meditations; and died at Westminster, 
May 28, 1752. Of the three daughters, the eldest accoru, 
panied her father to America, and married the baron 
Johannes de Watteville, who, in 1743, was consecrated a 
co-bishop, at Gnadenfrey, in Silesia. * 

ZISCA, or ZISKA (John), whose [proper name was 
DeTrocznow, was a native of Bohemia, and was educated at 
the Bohemian court, in the reign of Wenceslaus. He went 
into the army very young, signalized himself on several 
occasions, and lost an eye in battle ; whence lie was called 
Zisca, which signifies one-eyed. Almost all Bohemia re- 
taining the sentiments, and beiug shocked at the death of 
John Huss, Zisca became their leader, and soon saw him- 
self at the head of 40,000 men, determined to rescue ilieir 
country from civil and ecclesiastical tvrannv ; and with 
these troops he gained several victories over the catholics. 
He built a town in an advantageous situation, and named 
it Tal}or, from which circumstanc e the Hussites were also 
called I’aborites. Zisca lost his other eye, by an arrow, 
at tlie siege of Rubi ; but this did not |)reveiit his con- 
tinuing tlie war, and obtaining great viotorie.s, particularly 
that of Aussig, on the Elbe, when 9000 catholics were left 
dead on the spot. The emperor Sigismoiul, alarmed by 
all this, privately offered Zisca very advantageous ternb. 
Zisca accepted tliem, and set out to meet Sigismoml ; bui 
died of the plague on his journey, in 1424, after having 
ordered, as is said, that bis body should be left a prey to 
the birds and beasts, and that a drum should be made ol 
his skin, at the sound of which, he assured his followers, 
the enemy would immediately fly. The Hussites, it is 
added, obeyed his command; and the news of this injunc- 
tion made so strong an impression on the German caibo- 
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lies, who were not well disciplined^ that they actually fled 
in several battles, on bearing the drum made of John Zisca’s 
skin. The whole, however, is justly considered as an ab- 
surd fiction. Zisca has been ranked among the reformers, 
and certainly may be considered as the successor of Huss 
in the propagation of his opinions, but he was more of a 
general than a divine, and makes a better figure in belli- 
gerent history than in that of the church. He was by no 
means animated with that true spirit of Christianity which 
his amiable master Huss had discovered *on all occasions. 
His fierce temper, says Gilpin, seems to have been mo* 
(lelled rather upon the Old Testament than the New; and 
the genius of that religion in a great degree to have taken 
bold of him, which in its animosities called down fire from 
heaven. His military abilities were equal to what any age 
has produced; and as such they are acknowledged by all 
historians ; nor was the end which he proposed unworthy 
of his great actions. Utterly devoid both of avarice and 
ambition, he had no aim but to establish, upon the ruins 
of ecclesiastical tyranny, the civil and religious liberties of 
his country. * 

ZOILUS, a celebrated hypercritic, was born at Am- 
phipolis, a city of Thrace, and lived about the year 270 
B. C. He is supposed to have been of mean extraction. 
He was a di sciple of Polycrates, the sophist, who is said to 
have been a critic of the same stamp, and particularly fa- 
inous for an invective against the memory of Socrates. The 
disposition of Zoilus appeared very early, in expressions 
of general malignity, which he did not atfect to conceal ; 
and heijig one day asked why bespoke ill of every one, 
said, “It is because 1 am not able to them ill.” This 
procured him the name of the rhetorical dog. While he 
was in Macedon he employed his time in writing, and re- 
citing what he had written in the schools of the sophists. 
His subjects were the most approved authors, %vl)om lie 
chose to abuse on account of their reputation. He cen- 
sured Xenophon for affectation, Plato for vulgai notions, 
and Socrates for incorrectness; Demosthenes, in his opi- 
nion, wanted fire, Aristotle subtlety, and Aristophanes hu- 
JHour; but he became most notorious for his attack on Ho- 
oker, in a voluminous work whicli he entitled The Cen- 
sure of Homer,” in the title of v^hich are these words : ‘‘ Zov- 
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lus, the scourge of Homer, wrote this against that lover of 
fables/* Of this work a few quotations only remain, suf-^ 
ficient to show the petulance of his spirit. Of his death- 
there are various accounts, but all seem to agree that it^ 
was a violent one. Those who are desirous of farther in- 
formation respecting his history, will find it in Pjfrnell’s 
Life of Zoilus, extracted from the best authorities, and 
enlivened with many just remarks on the descendants of 
the critic, who have inherited his name as welt as his 
temper. * 

ZOLLIKOFER (George Joachim), an eminent Ger- 
man divine, was born at St. Gall, in Switzerland, August 
5, 1730. His father, a worthy practitioner of the law, 
withheld no expence in his education ; and, after the usual 
progress through the school of his native town, being de- 
signed for the church, he was sent first to Bremen, and 
thence to the university of Utrecht, where the divinity pro- 
fessors are said* to have been in high repute. Zollikofer 
was not, however, says his biographer, one of those who 
adhere pertinaciously to every thing instilled into thorn 
in a lecture-room, and are incapable of advancing a step 
beyond the routine of opinions, to which, from custom 
or articles, the tutors themselves are bound to accede. He 
was obliged, indeed, to attend lectures, as he once men- 
tioned to a friend, on a systematic theology, resting solely 
on unproved formularies, sophisms, technical and scho- 
lastic terms of the compendinms at that time in general 
use, instead of a sourtd exposition of the Bible, in con- 
nection with a strict investigation of ecclesiastical history 
but his sermons and books of devotion did not receive the 
least taint from the theology into which lie became thus 
initiated. “The little that I- know,” said he, “I vvas 
obliged to teach myself chiefly after 1 was come to years 
of maturity ; for I had hut a miserable education.” 

Leaving the university, he became first a preacher at 
Murten in the Pays de Vaud, whence he was trarislacetl to 
Monstein, in the Grisons, and soon after was invited to 
Isenburg. None of these places enjoyed him long; for, 
at the age of eight-and-twenty, he was appointed to the 
office of preacher to the reformed church at l.eipsic. Thit 
was a theatre worthy of his abilities ; and liis church was 
.v)ou crowded with the chief people of the city, and the* 
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members of the universityi His attention was not confined 
to the pujpit. Psalmody and prayer formed, in his estima- 
tion, an essential part of public worship ; and his selection 
of hymns, in which the productions of the most esteemed 
modern poets of Germany — Gellert, Cramer, and Klop- 
stock, were not forgotten, appeared in 1766. He was 
twice married ; hut both marriages were childless. After 
having fulfilled the duties of his place till within a year of 
bis decease, be formed the resolution of resigning his office ; 
but, at the united request of his congregation, who ac- 
ceded to his preaching a discourse only once a fortnight, 
he was still induced to remain in his situation. A short 
time only elapsed before he was called from them, after an 
illness extremely painful, which he bore with the patience 
of a wise man, and the resignation of a Christian. He 
died Jan. 22, 1738, aged ^fifty* eight. The whole of his 
numerous congregation, together with some hundred stu- 
dents of the university, attended his body to the grave on 
the 25th, with every token of unfeigned sorrow. 

Zollikofer, from the time thatJie quitted the university, 
studied the best models of composition, and was particu- 
larly attached to Cicero. At the same time, no part of 
moral or political knowledge escaped him ; and to con- 
tinual study and meditation on the scriptures, he added an 
intimate acquaintance with profane history. His social 
and domestic conduct corresponded with the doctrines he 
taught from the pulpit. Entirely free irom airecied gra- 
vity, he was easy of access to all. The poor.;ind indigent 
beheld in him a father and a friend ; and his bounty and 
his kindness wore not confined witliin the limits of hw own 
church and his own sect; they were extended to all who 
stood in need of his assistance. Cheerlulness reigned in 
liis heart; his conversation was animated and entertaining ; 
and his raillery, in which he very rarely indulged, the 
mildest possible. Above all, he paid the strictest regard 
to veracity. “ Whatever he said was true ; every word he 
uttered might be relied on, as conveying the real senti- 
ments of his heart, and never did he commend or approve 
Irom complaisance any thing that was contrary to the con- 
viction of his mind, or that he saw could not be approved 
upon the strictest rules of morality.” 

Eight volumes of Zollikofer’s “ Sermons,” which are in 
die highest estimation in Germany, have lately been known 
iti 'this country by a translation, oi great [jl. ity and ele^ 
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gance, by the rev. William Tookc, F. R. S. who has pre- 
fixed some memoirs of the author to the ** Sermons on the 
Dignity of Man,” ])ablished in 1802. In these sermons 
there is no display of the theological learning of their au- 
thor, and little that is explanatory in regard to peculiar 
texts of scripture ; they discuss not human creeds and 
systems of divinity : their aim is to explain the nature and 
grounds of Christian morality, and reconcile it with the 
best dictates of philosophy; to reveal man to himself; and 
they discover a talent seldom possessed — a knov\ledge of 
the human heart. * 

ZONARAS (John), a Greek historian^ who lived about 
1 1:^0, held some considerable posts at the court of the em- 
perors of Cotistantinople. He afterwards entered the mo- 
nastic order of St: Basil. He has left Annals,” to the 
death of Alexius Comnenus, 1118; the best edition of 
them is the Louvre, 1686 and 1687, 2 vols. fol. which form 
part of the Byzantine history; but these ‘^Annals,” al- 
though valuable for their information, are written with 
little accuracy or critical skill, and discover too much cre- 
dulity. President Cousin has translated into French what 
relates to the Roman history. We have also some ‘‘ Com- 
mentaries” by Zonaras, on the canons of the apostles arid 
of the councils, Paris, 1618, folio ; and some “ Tracts.” * 

ZOROASTER was an eminent philosopher, whose his- 
tory is involved in much obscurity, nor is it certain whether 
the name belongs to one or many. Some have maintained 
that there was but one Zoroaster, and that he was a Per- 
.sian. Others have said that there were six eminent foun- 
ders of philosophy of this name. Ham, the son of Noah, 
Moses, Osiris, Mithras, and others, both gods and men, 
have by different writers been asserted to have been the 
same with Zoroaster. Many different opinions have also 
been advanced, concerning the time in which he flourished. 
Aristotle and Pliny fix Ins date at so remote a period as 
6000 years before the death of Plato; Hermippus says 
that he lived 5000 years before the Trojan war : idle tales, 
which are, doubtle.ss, to be classed with the report of the 
Chaldeans concerning the antiquity of their astronomical 
observations. According to Laertius, he flourished 600 
years before the Trojan war; according to Suidas, 500. 
In the midst of so much uncertainty, the probability may 
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Uc, that there was a Zoroaster, a Perso-Median, who 
igourished about the time of Darius Hysiaspes, and that 
besides him there was another Zoroaster, who lived in a 
much more remote period among the Babylonians, and 
taught them astronomy. The Greek and Arabian writers 
are agreed concerning tlie e.xistence of the Persian Zo- 
roaster ; and the ancients unanimously ascribe to a philo- 
sopher, whom they call Zoroaster, the origin of the Chal- 
dean astronomy, which is certainly of much earlier date 
than the time of Hystaspes : it seems, therefore, necessary 
to suppose a Chaldean Zoroaster distinct from the Persian. 
Concerning this Zoroaster, however, nothing more is 
known than that he flourished towards the beginning of the 
Babylonish empire, and was the father of the Chaldean 
astrology and magic, which was probably nothing more 
than the performance of certain religious ceremonies, by 
means of which good dmmons were supposed to be prevailed 
upon to communicate supernatural properties aud powers 
to herbs, stones, and other natural bodies, or to afford as- 
sistance, in other miraculous ways, to those who invoked 
them. In this art the kings of Chaldea and Persia were 
instructed, as one of the most useful instruments of go- 
vernment, among a people, whose ignorance and credulity 
rendered them proper subjects of imposture. 'J’he Chal- 
dean magic was dien a very different thing from a know- 
ledge of the real properties of bodies; and it cannot be in- 
ferred, either from their magical lur astrological arts, tltac 
the Chaldeans were eminent masters in any branch of na- 
tural science. All the writings which have been ascribed 
to the Chaldean Zoroaster, are unquestionably spurious. 

As to the other Zoroaster, called Zardusht, who revived 
philosophy among the Persians, he appears to have lived 
at a much later period than the former. It is probable that 
Zardusht was of Persian extraction, and was born in Media. 
What the Arabian writers report concerning his having 
been early instructed by the Jews, seems to he a fiction in- 
vented to obtain credit among the Jews and Christians, to 
the doctrines which they professed to hav\ received from 
him. It is not, however, improbable, that he might have 
learned some things from the Israelites residing in Baby- 
lon, which might be of use to him in executing his design 
of correcting the doctrine of the Persian Magi, though it 
may not be easy to specify the particulars. 

Several miracles are ascribed to Zoroastv % such as an art- 
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ful impostor would naturally attempt, and would not per-i 
haps find it difficult to perform. Having by these and 
other artifices established his credit, it is related that he 
undertook the revival and improvement of the religion of 
the ancient Magi, which had long before this time pre- 
vailed in Media and Persia, but which had been almost 
entirely supplanted by the worship of the stars, to which 
the Persians, with their king Darius, were addicted. Much 
is also said by ihe Arabian writers, concerning the learning 
which Zoroaster acquired from the Indian Brachmans; con- 
cerning the influence which he obtained with Darius, and 
the success with which he propagated his system ; and 
lastly, concerning his assassination, by Argaspis, king of 
the Eastern Scythia, at the siege of Bactria. But the si- 
lence of the Greeks, who w^ere at this time well acquainted 
with the affairs of Persia, and after Alexander’s conquests 
must have become possessed of many Persian records, is a 
circumstance which casts a cloud of suspicion over these 
relations. Thus much, however, aiay be admitted as pro- 
bable ; that there was in Persia, in the tinje of Darius Hy- 
staspes, a reformer, who, assuming the ancient name of 
Zoroaster, brought back the Persians from the worship of 
the stars, to their ancient worship of fire, with some inno- 
vations both in doctrine and ceremonies, and he might be 
acquainted with astronomy, medicine, and other branches 
of learning. This Lucian seems to confirm; and according 
to modern travellers, there is still, in the province of Car- 
mania, a sect, who adhere to the doctrines of Zoroaster, 
and worship fire according to the institutions of the ancient 
Magi. 

To Zarclusht, or the Persian Zoroaster, many writings 
are ascribed. One of these, called the Zend, is said to be 
still remaining among the followers of Zoroaster, and is es- 
teemed of sacred authority. It is written in the Persian 
language, and consists of two parts, one of which contains 
their forms of devotion and order of ceremonies ; the other, 
the precepts of religion and morality. A portion of this 
book, or of a compendium of it, called the Sadder, is read 
to the people, on every sacred day, by their priests. There 
is, however, much reason to que.stion, whether this book be 
of such ancient date as the time of Zoroaster; probably, it 
was written about the time when many Jews and Cliristiaiis 
resided among the Persians, i.e. about the fourth or fifth 
epotury. Many other works have been attributed to Zoro- 
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ftster, but they are all lost, and most of them were probably 
forgeries. Fragments of a work entitled ^^The Oracles” 
of Zoroaster are still extant. A small collection of ih^m, 
consisting of only sixty verses, was published by Pletho, at 
Paris, I5:i8and 1589, and at Arnst. 1689. Patrizi after- 
wards made a much larger collection, containing 828 verses, 
with the commentaries of the Platonic philosophers. Se- 
veral other editions of these verses have been published, 
and much pains has been taken by various writers to ex- 
plain them. Stanley has subjoined to his account of ^‘The 
Lives of Philosophers” a correct translation of them. I'hey 
are quoted, with the highest respect, by all philosophers of 
the Alexandrian school, as genuine remains of Chaldean 
wisdom. But they abound so much in the ideas and lan- 
guage peculiar to that school, that it is probable they were 
written by some Platonist, about the beginning of the se- 
cond century. 

Hyde, Prideaux, and others, mention ancient books of 
Zoroaster, which are at this day extant among the Gheufi 
and other professors of the Zoroastrian superstition, and 
made use of in their sacred worship, copies from whioli 
have been brought over to England and France. A cata- 
logue of these and oilier Persian MSS. lodged in the li- 
lirary of the king of France, was published by M. Anqueiil 
(111 Perron, in his travels, and is co|)ied in the Journal de 
Savans for July 1762. But these books, w'ritten partly in 
the Zendic or sacred, and partly in the vulgar Persian lan- 
guage, are, for ihe most part, a narrative of miracles and 
revelations, by which Zoroaster is said to have established 
his religion, or a collection of precepts for religious cere- 
monies. Some of tlieni indeed treat of fundamental doc- 
trines of theology, taught among the worshippers of fire: 
hut it is probable, from the tenets contained in these books, 
many of which seem to have been borrowed from the Jews and 
Mahometans, from the entire silence of Greek authors who 
wrote after the time of Alexander concerning these books, 
and from other considerations, that they were written at a 
later period, for the purpose of appeasing the esentment of 
their Mahometan persecutors. * 

ZOSIMUS, an ancient historian, who lived at the end 
<>f the fourth, and the beginning of the fifth, century, wa? 
a man of quality and place, having the tiile of count, and 
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being advocate of the treasury. There are extant six books 
of history, in the first of which he runs over the Roman 
affairs in a very succinct and general manner, from Augus- 
tus to Dioclesian : the other five books are written more 
largely, especiall}^ when he comes to the time of Theodo- 
sius the Great, and of his children Arcadius and Honorius, 
with whom he was contemporary. Of the sixth book we 
have only the beginning, the rest being lost. Zosimus drew 
his narrative from historians now lost, viz. Dexippus, Euna- 
pins, and Olympiodorus. His style is far superior to that 
of the writers of the age in which he lived, and he is an his., 
torian of authority for his account of the changes introduced 
by Constantine and Theodosias in the empire. He con- 
tains, however, many superstitious accounts, and being a 
zealous pagan, he must be read with caution as to what re- 
lates to the Christian princes. Photius says, ‘‘that he barks 
like a dog at tliose of the Christian religion and few 
Christian authors till Leunclavius, who translated his his- 
tory into Latin, made any apology for him. “To say the 
truth,” says La IMoihe le Vayer, “although this learned 
German defends liiin very pertinently in many things, shew- 
ing how wrung it would be to expect from a Pagan histo- 
rian, like Zosimus, other sentiments than those he pro- 
fessed; or that he should refrain from discovering the vices 
of the first Christian emperors, since he has not concerdeil 
iheir virtues ; yet it cannot be denied, that in very irany 
places he has shewn more animosity than the laws of histoi v 
permit.” .Some have said that his history is a perpennil 
jantpoon on the plausible appearances of great actions’. 
The SIX books of his “History” have been published, widi 
the Latin version of Leunclavius, at Kratikfort, 15^0, v\iili 
other minor historians of Rome, in folio; at Oxford, 167^, 
in ovo, and at Ciza the same year, under the care of Cel- 
larius, in 8vo. This was dedicated to GraLwius, and re- 
printed at Jena, 1714, in 8vo. But the best edition is tin’*- 
of Jo. Frid. Reirerneier, Gr. and Lat. with Heyne's notes, 
published at Lcips'c in 1784, 8vo. Tlie prolegomena are 
particularly valuable. ’ 

ZOUCH, or ZOL'CHE (RichakO), an eminent civilian, 
descended from an ancient and noble family of that name, 
was born at Ansley in Wiltshire about 151^0. He wasedn- 
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edited, on the foundation, at Winchester school, whence iw 
1607 he was elected to New college, (Oxford, and chosen 
fellow in 1609. Having studied the civil law, he took his 
bachelor’s degree in that faculty, in June 1614, and in Jan. 
|6J8 was admitted at Doctors’ Commons, where he became 
an eminent advocate, lii April 1619, he commenced 
LL. D. and upon the death of Dr. John Bndden in June 
1620, was appointed regins professor of law at Oxford. At 
the latter end of king James's reign, he was chosen more 
than once member of parliament for Hytlie in Kent by the 
interest of Edward lord Zouche, warden of the cinque ports, 
to whom he was nearly related. In 1625 be was appointed 
principal of St. Alban’s hall, being then chancellor of the 
diocese of Oxford, and afterwards made jud^je of the high 
court of admiralty by king Charles I. He had a ('<ni:sider- 
able hand in drawing up the reasons of the university of 
Oxford against the solemn league and covenant and nega- 
tive oath in 1647, having contributed the law part. Yet he 
chose to submit to the parliamentary visitors the following 
year, and therefore held his principal and professorship 
during the usurpation. In 1653, he was appointed by 
Cromwell to be one of the delegates in the famous cause of 
Don PatUrtleon Sa, brother to the Portuguese nmi)assador, 
who in November of that year, had kilh'd a gemleman in 
the New Exchange within the liberties of WcNtminstcr, for 
which he was afterwards executed. On this occasion Dr. 
Zouche wrote his celebrated piece, entitled “ Soliuio qnocs- 
tioiiis de legali delinquentis jndice competente,” 1657, 8vo. 
In this he maintained, with Grotins, the general impunity 
of ambassadors, but denied the application of that rule to 
the case of Don l\intaleon. 

On the death of Dr, Gerard [.anybaine, he offered him- 
self as a candidate against Dr. Wallis for the place of cus- 
tos archivorum to the university, hut was nnsm cessfid. 
(See Wali.is.) On the restoration he was reinstated in his 
post of judge of the admiralty, and was made of the 
conqnissioners for regulating the university, but did not 
survive that year, dying at his apartments iti Doctors’ Com- 
nions, March I, 1660. He was interred at Eulham church, 
Middlesex, near the f^rave of his eldest datighter, some 
time the wife of William Powell, alias Huison, esq. Wood 
says, “ He was an exact artist, a subtle logician, expert 
bisivjrian, and lor the knowledre in the practice of the 
tivil law, the chief person of his time, as ris works, much 
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esteemed beyond the seas (where several of them are re- 
printed) partly testify. He was so well versed in the sta- 
tutes of the university, and controversies between the mem- 
bers thereof and the city, that none after (Bryan) Twine's 
death went beyond him. As his birth was noble, so was 
Jiis behaviour and discourse; and as he was personable 
and handsome, so he was naturally sweet, pleasing, and 
affable.” 

His works were, I. The Dove, or certain passages of 
'Cosmography,” Lond. .1613, 8vq, a poem composed in bis 
youth ; but he was no great favourite of the muses. 2 . 
“ Elementa jiirisprudentia?, definitionibus, regulis, et sen- 
tentiisselectiorihus juris civilis illustrata,” Oxon. 1629, Svo, 
1636, 4to, and reprinted both at Leyden and Amsterdam. 
3. Descriptio juris et judicii feudalis, secundum consue- 
tudines Mediolanaj et Normanniae, pro introductione ad ju- 
risprudentiam Anglicanani,” Oxon. 1634, 1636, Svo. 4 . 
“ Descriptio juris et judicii temporalis, secundum consue- 
tudines feiiclales et Normannicos,” ibid. 1636, 4to. 5. 

Descriptio juris et judicii ecclesiastici, secundum canones 
et consuetudines Anglicanas,” ibid. 1636, 4to. These two 
Jast were reprinted with Dr. Mocket’s tract De Politia 
Ecclej»iaB Anglicanx*,” Lond. 1633, Svo. 6. “ Descripti- 
ones juris et judicii sacri ; juris et judicii militaris, et juris 
et judicii uiariiimi,” Oxon. 1640, 4to, reprinted at Leyden 
and Amsterilam. 7. “Juris et judicii fecialis, sive juris in- 
ter genies, &c. explicatio,” Oxon. 1650, 4to. 8. ” Case* 
and quesiionu resolved in civil law,” ibid. 1652, 8vo. .9. 
^^Solutio (nu stionis, &c.” already mentioned, Oxon. 1657, 
and Loud. 1717, Svo. 10. “ Eruditionis ingenum speci- 
mina, scilicet aitiiim, logicx dialeciicm,” &c. Oxon. 1657. 
Jl. “Questionum juris civilis centuria, in decern classes 
distribuia,” Oxon. J660, Svo, Lond. 1682, the third edi- 
tion. After his death, Dr. Timothy Baldwin, fellow of All 
Souls, Oxford, published a posthumous work by Dr. Zouch, 
entitled “The Jurisdiction of tlie Admiralty asserted against 
sir Edward Coke's Articuli Admiralitatis, in tlie 22d chap- 
ter of his jurisdiction of Courts,” Lond. 1663, 8vo. This 
went through several editions. There is also ascribed to 
Dr. Zouch an anonymous piece, entitled ‘‘ Specimen 
questionum juris civilis, cum designauoneauthorum,”Oxon. 
1653, 4to. ‘ 


^ yAlh. Ox. vo!. U. — Biog. Brit. — CooU.** Catalogue of Civilian!. 
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ZOUCH (Thomas), a learned divine, was born in 1737,. 
at Sandal, near Wakefield, Yorkshire; and in 17-57 re- 
moved from the school of the latter place to Trinity-col- 
iege, Cambridge. In 1760; be was elected into one of 
lord Craven’s scholarships, along with Mr. Joah Bates, cele- 
brated afterwards for his skill in music. The year follow- 
ing, Mr. Zonch took his degree of B. A. and was classed 
as the third wrangler. Having been chosen fellow of his 
college in 1763, he was appointed assistant-tutor, which 
office he discharged with extraordinary credit ; though his 
assiduity so much impaired his health, that be was obliged 
to quit the university ; on which his college presented him 
rn 1770 to the rectory of Wycliffe in the North Hiding of 
Yorkshire. In this country retirement he continued till 
1793, performing the office of a parish priest with great 
diligence, and augmenting his knowledge of natural his- 
tory. His botanical excursions, in a pleasant aiul roman- 
tic part of Yorkshire, contributed not a little to invigorate 
his constitution. In 1791, he was appointed deputy com- 
missary of the archdeaconry of Richmond; and in 1793 
was chaplain to the master of the rolls, and rector of Scray- 
ingham. By the death of his elder brother, the rev. Henry 
Zouch, in 1795, he succeeded to an estate at Sandal, where 
he resided till his death. On the demise of Dr. Smith, the 
master of Trinity college, one of the most learned mathe- 
maticians of his age, he was requested by the vice-master 
and seniof fellows to deliver a Latin funeral oration in ho- 
nour of his memory, which is said to have been much ad- 
mired for the classical elegance of its language. In 1798, 
Mr. Piit intended to have appointed him to the mastership 
of Trinity; but tliis design was set aside in fivonr of the 
present bishop of Bristol. On April 9, 1805, Mr. Pitt gave 
him the second prebend in the church of Durham, and in 
the same year he took his degree of D. D. In 1808, the 
see of Carlisle was olfered to Dr. Zouch ; but, in con- 
sequence of his advanced age and retired habits, he thought 
proper to decline the acceptance. Besides some anony- 
mous publications, he was the author of, I The Cruci- 
fixion, a Seaton prize poem,” 1765, 4to. 2. “A Sermon 
preached at the primary visiiation of W illiam lord bishop 
of Chester, held at Richmond, in Yorkshire, August 21, 
1’789,’* 4to. 3, “An Inquiry into the Prophetic Character 
of the Romans, as described in D.micl viii. 23 — 2 5.” 17 92, 
^vo. 4. “An Address to the C!-*rgv of e Deaneries ot 
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Richmond, Catterick, and Boroughbridge,” 1792, 4to. 5, 

A Discourse delivered to the Clergy of the Deaneries of 
Richmond, Catterick, and Boroughbridge, within the Dio- 
cese of Chester, at the visitation held June 20 and 25, 1793, 
and published at their request,’^ 4io. 6. “I’he good School- 
master, exemplified in the character of the rev. John Clarke, 
M. A. formerly fellow of 'Frinity college, Cambridge, and 
successively master of the Schools of Skipion, Beverley, 
and Wakefield,’^ 1798, 4to. 7. An Attempt to illustrate 
some of the Prophecies ^of the Old and New Testament,’^ 
1800, l2mo. 8. A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Durham, at the Assizes holden July 30, 1806,’^ 
4to. 9. Memoir of the Life and Writings of sir Philip 
Sidney,” 1808, 4to. 10. “ Memoir of the Life of John 
Sudbury, D. D. Dean of Durham,” 1808, 4to. 

Dr. Zouch was also tlte editor of, I. “ Love and 1'riitli; 
in two modest and peaceable letters concerning th(j dis- 
tempers of the present times. Written from a quiet and 
conformable citizen of London, to two busio and factions 
shopkeepers in Coventry; with notes, anti a preface by 
the editor,” 1795, 8vo. 'Phis edition of a tract written by 
Isaac Walton, is dedicated to Mr. Henry Zouch. 2. “The 
Lives of John Donne, sir Henry Wolton, Mr. Richard 
Hooker, Mr. George Herbert, and Dr. Robert Sanderson ; 
by Isaac Walton ; with notes, and the Life of the Author,” 
1796, 4to. Of this excellent work an octavo edition aj>- 
peared in 1798. 

In a volume entitled “ Odes on Peace and W’ar, written 
h' many eminent and distinguished persons,” l.ondon, 
1795, are three poems, one by Henry Zouch, B. A. Lrinity 
college, and two by Thos. Zouch, 13. A. fellow of tlie .same 
college, and university scliolar. Mr. Henry Zonch died at 
.Sandal, June 17, 1795; lie was iht' author of some valu- 
able tracts on maltt rs of police. * 

ZUCCARF.LLl (FRA^c:l.s), a royal academician and an 
excellent artist, was born at Florence about 1710. In 
early life he studied as an historical painter, but afterwards 
confined his praciice to the painting of landscape, with 
small figures, in w'hich h.? ..equired a very beautiful man- 
ner, both of composing and ext cuting his pictures. It has 
been remarked, that among the figures which he introduced 
in his landscapes, he fretjueutly represented one with a 


* vo’. T.XV..and LXXXVI, 
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gourd bottle at his waist, as is often seen in Italy. This ia 
aaicl to have been done intentionally, as a sort of pun on hi»i 
own name, Zucco being the Italian word fora gourd. He is 
supposed to have come to England about 1752. On his 
way, the war raging in Europe, he was seized on the ter- 
ritories of one of the belligerent states, as a suspicious per- 
son. He told them his name and profession, and offered 
10 confirm the fact by painting a picture, which was agreed 
to; the materials were procured, the picture painted, and 
Zuccarelli released. 

In England he met with much encouragement, and se- 
veral of his pictures were engraved by Vivares. By ilie 
advice of some of his friends, he executed a collection of 
drawings, which he disposed of by auction. They were 
well received, and produced a handsome sum. About 
J773 he returned to Florence, and for some lime relin- 
quished liis pencil, and lived upon his fortune; but part of 
that liaviug been lost upon bad security, be again resumed 
his pencil, and was much employed by the English gen- 
tlemen who visited Italy. He died at Florence, at what 
time is not exactly known, but the eveiit was confiimed to 
the Royal Academy in 1788. He w^as one of the original 
members, and consequently considered as one of the foun- 
ders of the academy. The pictures of this artist have, in 
Mr, Edwards’s opinion, infinite merit, particularly those 
which he painted in the early part of his life, when resi- 
dent at Venice. They have an evident superiority over 
those he painted in England. He made several etchings, 
particularly of figures, from the originals of Andrea del 
Sarto, which are marked with his name, “ Zuccarelli delin. 
et fecit. ' 

ZUCCHERO (Taddeo), an Italian painter, was born 
at St. Angelo in Vado, in the ducliy of Urbino, iti 1529 ; 
and was initiated in his art by his father, w'ho was an ordi- 
nary painter. At fourteen years of age he was carried to 
Rome, and placed under Pietro Calabro, whose wife was 
so covetous, that she almost starved him, and forced him 
to look out for another master. However, he went to no 
other, but contented himself v\ith contemplating Raphael’s 
works and the antique sculpture^ : he improved himsell also 
greatly by the study of anatomy. He excelled chiefly in a 
florid invention, a genteel manner of design, atid in the 


* Edwauh's Anecdo't’s I'aintiiiij. 
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good disposition and ceconomy of his pieces ; but was not 
so much admired for his colouring, which was generally 
unpleasant, and rather resembled the statues than the life. 
He never worked out of Italy : Rome, Tivoli, Florence, 
Caparola, and Venice, were the places where he distin- 
guished himself; but he left many pieces unfinished, being 
snatched away in his prime in 1566. * 

ZUCCHERO (Fukderico), an eminent painter, and 
brother of the preceding, was born in 1543, and carried 
to the Jubilee at Rome in 1550 ; when he was placed under 
his brother Taddeo, then in high reputation. He after- 
wards set up for a master painter, and finished many of hia 
brother’s pieces. Pope Gregory XIII. employed him: 
when Zncchero, having a difference with some of his offi- 
cers, drew a picture of Slander, afterwards engraved by 
Cornelius Cort, in which he represented those who had 
offended him with ass’s ears. He exposed it publicly 
over the door of St. Luke’s church ; but vvas obliged lo 
leave Rome, in order to avoid the Pope’s indignation. He 
worked in P'rance for the cardinal of Lorrain, aiul in the 
Escurial for Philip II. without giving content to either the 
one or the other. He was more fortunate in Ettglancl, 
where he drew the picture of (pieen PJizabeth, and of some 
other great personages, which gave great saiisiaction. At 
last, returning to Italy, and having worked some time in 
Venice, Pope Gregory recalled and |xirdoned him. Soon 
after, he set up the academy of painting, by virtue of a 
brief obtained from this pope; of whicii being chosen the 
first president himself, he built a noble apartment for their 
meeting. He went afterwards to Venice, to print some 
books he had written on paintii»g; tlienee passed on to 
Savoy; and, in a journey to Loretto, died at Ancona in 
1616 He differed but little from bis brother in his style 
and manner of painting ; though in sculpture and arcliitec- 
ture he was far more excellent.* 

ZUERIUS. See BOXHORN. 

ZUINGEK, or Z VVING.KH (TfiEODORE), a celebrated 
physician of Basil, was nephew, on the mother’s side, to 
John Oporinus, the famous primer. He studied at Lyons, 
Paris, and Padua ; and afterwards taught Greek, morality, 
politics, and physic, at his native place. •He died in I 

* Argenville, %’ol. I. — Pilkinjftf'ii, 

* s .>l. f. - -P<lk nyfoii — \V'alpok’> Anecdotes. 
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aged 54. His principal work is, the Theatrum Virja 
huraanse,” which had been begun by Conrad Lycosthenes, 
his father-in-law. Of this voluminous compilation there is 
a most splendid copy on vellum in the British Museum. 
Zvvinger’s family has produced many other illustrious men, 
and his descendants have distinguished themselves greatly 
in the sciences. James Zwinger, his son, who died in 
1610, was also a skilful physician ; ho both enlarged and 
improved the ‘‘Theatrum Vitae humanae,” Leyden, 165G, 
S vols. folio; and left other works. Theodore Zwinger, 
son of, James, a learned protestant divine, married the 
(laughter of Buxtorf the elder. He was pastor and physi- 
cian when the city of Basil was alBicted with the plague in 
1629. He wrote several works, and died in IG51, leaving 
a son, named John Zwinger, professor of Greek, and li- 
brarian at Basil, author of several works : lie died in 1696. 
Theodore Zvvinger, his son, professor of rhetoric, natural 
philosophy, and physic, at Basil, died in that city, 1724, 
leaving “Theatrum Botuuicum,” Basil, 1690, folio, in 
German. “Fasciculus Dissertaiionum,” 17 10, 4to ; and 
“ Trigu Dissertationum,” 17 16, 4to, which are esteemed. 
John Rodolphus Zwinger, his brother, minister of several 
protestant churches, and professor of divinity*, died 1708, 
leaving also some works.* 

ZUINGLIUS (Ulricus), an able and zealous reformer 
of the church, who laid the foundation of a division from 
Rome in Switzerland, at the time that Luther di<l the same 
ia Saxony, v\as born at Wildehausen in the couniv of I'oe- 
kenburg (a distinct republic in alliance with the Switzers, or 
Helvetic body) in 1487. He was sent to school at Basil 
("arU, and thence removed to Berne, where he learned the 
Greek and IJi-brew tongues. He studied philosophy ut 
Vieiifia, and divinity at Basil, where he was admitted doc- 
tor in 1 505. He began to preach with good success in 
1506, and w'as chosen minister of Claris, a chief town in 
die canton of tiie same name, where lie continued till 
1516. . Tiien lit? was invited to Zurich, to undertake the 
principal ch arge of that city, and to prcacii the word of 
God there, where his extensive? learning and unconiiiion 
^ttgaciiy were accompanioil with the most heroic intrepidity 
resolution. From his early years he had been shocked 

several of the superstitions practices ot the thurch of 
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Rome, and now began to explain the -Scriptures to the peo- 
ple, and to censure, though with great prudence and mo- 
deration, the errors of a corrupt church. He might have 
no doubt been animated by the example and writings of 
Luther, afterwards; but it appears that even now, he en- 
tertained very extensive views of a general reformation, 
while Luther retained almost the whole system of popery, 
indulgences excepted. 

In 1519 a Franciscan of Milan, being sent from Leo X, 
as general visitor of his order, came to publish indulgences 
at Zurich, and preached according to the usual manner; 
iiamely, *‘That the po|)e had granted an absolute pardon of 
sins to those who purchased such indulgences with money, 
and that men might l)y this means deliver souls infallibly 
from purgatory.” Zninglius declaimed powerfully not 
only against the preacher, but even against the indulgences, 
or at least the use that was made of them. Hugh, bishop 
of Constance, supposing that he was displeased only witli 
the abuse of them, exhorted him to go on, and promised 
him his patronage ; but Zninglius went farther, and soli- 
cited the bishop, and the pope’s legate in Switzerland, to 
favour the doctrine he was about to establish, and which 
he called exan^elkal truth. The bishop and the legate re- 
fusing to hearken to his proposals, ho told tijein, that he 
would oppose the errors of the couit of Rome*, and propa- 
gate his own doctrines, in defiance of them ; and thus con- 
tinued to preach, from 1519 to 1523, nut only against in- 
diligences, hut other articles of the (nitliolic church. 

Zninglius made no less progress with the reformation in 
Jjwitzevland than Luther did in Saxony, yet, liiougb bv 
four years preaching he had prepared the magistrates and 
[leople, and knew iliai they were disposed to cast olF the 
doctrine ami disciplim* of the church of Ifome, and to 
receive Ijis new opiniun«c, he wouhl not attempt to make 
anv alterations in the external worship without the concur- 
rence of the civil power-, and to that end caused an as- 
sembly to be called of the senate of Zurich in 1523, that 
the differences am preachers in mailers of religion 
might be composed. Fhe .senate, bv iheir edict, invited 
all ecclesiastics of their c unon, and gave the bisliop ol 
Constance notice of it, that he might either he present b\ 
liirnself or his deputies; and the assemlily niOt at die din 
appointetl. ?Iere Zninglius (jeclared, “that the light of 
the gospel liaviug l)ccn much obscured, ami almost ‘ 
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guished by human traditions, several persons of late liad 
endeavoured to restore it by preaching the word of God in 
its |)»^iriiy ; that he himself was one of that number ; and, 
though he had for five years past taught nothing but what 
was contained in holy scriptur®, yet he had been treated 
as a heretic and seducer; that it was for this reason he 
had desired to give an account of liis doctrines before 
the senate of Zurich, and the bishop of Constance, or his 
deputies; and, that they might the more easily understand 
them, he had drawn them out into sixty-seven proposi- 
tions.” The doctrine contained in these propositions mav 
he reduced to the following articles: 1. “That the gosjxd 
is the only rule of faith.” 2. “ That the clinrch is the 
communion of saints.” 3. “ That we ought to acknowletlge 
no licad of the cliurcli but Jesus Christ.” 4. That ail 
traditions are to be rejected.” 5. “ That there is no other 
sacrifice l)ut that of Jesus Christ.” G. 'Fhat we have need 
of no other intercessor with God but Jesns Christ.” 7. 
“ That all sorts of meat may be eaten at all times.” S. 
“ 'riiat the habits of monks partake of hypocrisy.” 0. 
“ I'liat marriage is allowed to all the world, ;uul no man 
obliged t(j make a vow of chastity ; and that priests are not 
at all (leintrred from the privilege of being married.” 10. 
“ 'I'liat oxcommnnicatiori ought not to be infiicied by the 
l)islu)p alone, l)Ut by the whole cluirch ; and that only no- 
torious olfcmb rs ouglit to be excommunicated.” I 1. “ That 
the powc’i u hicli tile pope and bishops assuiiui to them- 
selves, is errant pride, and hath no foundation in scripture.” 

12. “ That none can forgive sins hut God; and that con- 
fession of .>ins to a j^iicst is only to bog his ghostly advice.” 

13. “That the scripture tcaclies no such place as purga- 
tory.” 14. “ 'That the chaiacter which the sacraments are 
said to impress, is a modern invention.” 13. “That the 
scripture acknowledges none for priests and bishops but 
such as preach the word of God.” 

lie also olferi'd to deliver his judgment respecting tithes, 
the revenues of the church, the condition of infants not 
baptised, and confirmation, if any person shonhl he willing 
to dispute with him upon those points. John Fahcr, one 
ol the three deputies whom the bishop of (Constance had 
sent, and hi.s chief vicar, answered, that he was not come 
to dispute about ceremonials and customs, which had for 
niany ages been used in the chur n ; nor (L 1 he think f.t 
to debate about that affair then, ’nut wouhl refer it to :lie 
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general council, which was to meet shortly, according to 
the constitution of the diet of Nuremberg. Zuinglius re- 
plied, that they ought not to regard how long a thing 
has been or has not been in use, but to observe only, 
whether or not it be agreeable to truth, or the law of God, 
to which custom could not be opposed ; and that there 
were learned nicu in the present assembly who could very 
well cleterinine the matters in question, without referring 
them to a council, since even private Christians, enlight- 
ened by the spirit of God, could discern between those 
that did and did not understand the Scripture.” The result 
of this conference was in favour of Zuinglius; for the se- 
nate ordained by an edict, that he should go on to teach 
and preach the word of God, and the doctrine of lire gos- 
pel, aller the same manner that he had hitherto done ; and 
that no pastors, either in the city or country, should teach 
any thing that could not be proved by the gospel, and 
should also abstain from accusations of heresy.” 

After an edict so favourable, the doctrines of Zuingliu , 
which most of the pastors had before embraced, were 
preached under the name of Evangelical 'EnUh in alniosi 
all the churches of the canton of Zurich; but, l)ecause the 
outward worship was contrary to their doctrines, images stih 
remaining, and mass being celebrated, and they dnrsi nnr 
abolish it without authority, Zuinglius, to complete iiis 
design, engagt'd the senate to call a new assembly in Oc- 
tober tlie same year, when the bishops of Constance, ('nine, 
and Basil, with the university of the latter city, and the 
twelve cantons of Switzerland, were invited to rjioul tlieir 
deputies. The senate assembled upon the <lay a[)ponUed, 
debates were held upon the points in qiu^stion ; and the 
resn’i was an edict, by which the priests and nurnks were 
forbidden to make any public processioc.s, to carry the 
holy sacrament, or to rkvate it in the church, that it might 
be vvorsliipped : re)i(|ues were taken out of the churches, 
and ir was forbidden to play upor organs, to ritig the bells, 
to bless palin-l)ranciu s, ^ait, waters, or tapers, and to ad- 
minister the supreme uuetiou to the sick. 

He appears to have ainicd at establishing in his country, 
a method afid form of divine worshif), remarkable for its 
simplicjfy, and as far remote as could be from every thing 
that tiave the smallest tendency to nourish a spirit ot 

superstition. Ills design, says the translator of Mosheim, 
vias ccrlaiidv excellent; but in the execution of it, pei- 
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haps, he went too far, and consultetl rather the dictates of 
reason than the real exigencies of human nature in its pre- 
sent state. The present union between soul and body, 
which operate together in the actions of moral agents, even 
in those that appear the most abstracted and refined, ren- 
ders it necessary to consult the external senses, as well as 
the intellectual powers, in the institution of public vvorship. 
Besides, between a worship purely and philosophically 
rational, and a service grossly and palpably superstitious, 
there are many intermediate steps and circumstances, by 
which a rational service may be rendered more affecting 
and awakening without becoming superstitious. A noble 
edifice, a solemn music, a well-ordered set of external 
gestures, though they do not, in themselves, render our 
prayers more acceptable to the Deity, than if they were 
offered up without any of these circumstances, produce, . 
nevertheless, a ^ood effect. They elevate the mind, they 
give it a comp(jsed and solemn frame, and thus contribute 
to the fervour of its devotion. 

Besides his public preaching, Zuinglius wrote several 
books in defence of liis doctrines, which were published 
between 1322 and 1525 inclusive. In April 1525, he pe- 
titioned the senate of Zurich to abolish the mass and the 
adoration of the elements in the sacraments ; and he easily 
obtained what lie jietitioned. Ue explained the eiicharist, 
and prescribeti a form in celebrating the Lord’s Supper, not 
only differeiu fnnn that of the church of Rome, hut that of 
Luther also; and this engaged him in violent disputes and 
animosilies cvlmi with his brethren, who were jointly labour- 
ing with him in the great work of reformation. In the 
mean time, the other Swiss cantons, disallowing tlie pro- 
ceedings of that of Zn.'icli, assembled at Lucern in 1524, 
and decreed, that none should change the doc trines which 
had been esiahlished for 1400 years ; that they shouM not 
teach the doctrines of Zuinglius ; and that the magistrates 
Nhould lake care of the execution of this decree. They 
sent deputies at the same lime tv) tlic senate of Zurich, to 
complain of the innovations they had made in their canton; 
who returned a firm answer, air! stood with resolniion to 
what they liad done. They then called an assembly at Ba- 
den in 1526, wbere the mo.‘'t mgtuiious and able advocates 
of each side had the liberty of saying what they could, in 
justification of their respective do -irines; and accordingly 
Oecolampadius maintained the pan of Zi» tiglius, while 
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Eckins was representative for the catholics. Other assem* 
blies were afterwards called ; but things, instead of 
proaching nearer to peace and good order, tended every 
day more and more to tumult and civil discord. 

In 15vil a civil war began in Switzerland, between the 
five catholic cantons, and those of Zurich and Bern. I’he 
Zurichese were defeated in their own territories, with the 
loss of four hundred men. Zuinglins, who accompanied 
them, was killed in this action, Oct. 11, 1531, in the forty- 
fourth year of his age. He was not present in the office of 
a soldier at this engagement, but with a view to eitcourage 
and animate, by his counsels and exhortations, the valiant 
defenders of the protestaiu cause. B»it had he, as the 
popish writers assert, been actually engaged, we must re- 
fer for an apology to the manners of his country, all the 
inhabitants of wliich were trained to arms, and obliged to 
take the field when the defetiee ol* their con /i try required 
it. In the time of Zuinglins this obligation was so univer- 
sal, that neither the ministers of the gospel, nor the pro- 
fessors of theology, were exempted from military service. 
On receiving the mortal vvonnti, Ije was lieard to utter, 
** Can this he considered as a calamity ? Well ! tiiey can 
indeed kill the body, hut they arc not able to kill the soul.’’ 

He was a man of acute parts and uncommon learning ; 
and, in Ijis character of Uelormer, his zeal was tempered 
with a good degree of prudence. He held several notions 
peculiar to liimscif, and dilferent from those of Luther, 
which produced no small misunderstanding between them; 
for Luther was not at all well alTected to Zuinghus; nor did 
Zuinglins pay much deferertce to Lntlier. 'Jlieir principal 
disagreement, how'ever, was conc(*rning the viatnicr in 
which the Ixjdy and blood of Ciirist were |)resont in the 
eucharist. Lnilier and his followers, thongli they had re- 
jected the doctrine of tlx; . hurcii of Home with respect to 
the transuhst'miiation, were still of opinion, that the par- 
takers of the Lord’s-supper received along with the bread 
and w'ine, the r -al body and blood of Christ. Zuin* 
glins’s doctrine, first irr uiained, akhougb not so ably, by 
Carlosiadt, who was Luther’s colleague, amounted to thi?^; 
that th(‘ t^ody and blood of Christ were not really jiresent 
in the cucharist ; and that the [)reaii and wine were nn 
more that) external signs or symbols, designed to e> 
cite in the minds of f’hristians tlie remembrance ot iln? 
bufferings and death of the Saviour, and of tht^ benefits 
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V hich arise IVoiii it. This opinion was embraced by all the 
tVicncls of the reformation in Switzerland, and by a con- 
siderable number of its votaries in Germany, who were 
termed Zuinglians, in contradistinction to the Lutherans. 

Zuinglius also maintained doctrines respecting the divine 
decrees very opposite to those of some of his brethren, and 
]iad a system of his own concerning original sin, and con- 
tended for the salvation of infants dying without baptism, 
as well as of virtuous Pagans, both which points were re- 
jected generally by the Protestants of his time. His works 
amounted to four volumes in folio, the greatest part of 
which were written in German, and afterwards were trans- 
lated into Latin; they were printed at Basil in 1544, at 
Zurich in 1581, and at Basil again in 1598. They consist 
of Commentaries on various books of the Old and New 
'restament, and of controversial or theological tracts. His 
commentaries are said to havm great merit, and he was 
one of tlie first of the reformers wlip reduced theology 
to a certain kind of order in his book “ Concerning true 
and false Religion,” which contains a brief exposition 
of the principal doctrines of Christianity. A few of 
his lesser pieces were translated into English, and pub- 
lished not years after liis death. His doctrines were 

aitcrwaiiis spread into France, with some alterations by 
Calvin, Beza, and others, who were commonly called Cal- 
M!iists ; while tlie disciples of Zuinglius, who lived in 
S vitzeriand, retained the name of Zuinglians, or Sacra- 
.nen'.ariaiis. ‘ 
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*Demainbray, S* C. 
Demetrius, Ruder. 
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De Missy, Caesar 
tDemocritus 
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fDemonax 
Demosthenes 
*Demours, Peter 
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Denham, Sir John 
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^Denison, John 
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^Denner, Balth. 
t Dennis, John 
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^FJsholtz, J.S. 
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t Eliz. 

lElsvvieh, John Her. 
Elsynge, Henry 
fElyot, Sir Thomas 
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Emerson, William 
Emilius, Paulus 
Emlyn, Thorrnis 
Em mills, Lbbo 
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I Empereur, Constant. 
^Emser, Jerome 
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Homy 

Kbonezer 
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■ Erxk'bcn, J. C. l\ 
Krycoira, lu rdinaml 

Francis 

*Eschenhach, A. C. 
Escobar, .Aniliony 

Hartli. 

Espai^nac, J. R. do 
Espa^^nc, John d’ 
E^paiiiiot, John d’ 
Kspon, r Ik rn. 
Etponcc, ( Jaiido dc 
I li-i]KTionto, Fli, C. 
Esprit, James 
Kssenius, Andrew 
Essex, JariK's 
E^reourt, Kicliard 
•E.'^tius, William 
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iV'fouteville, W. d’ 
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( omit d’ 

] Is frees, John d’ 

F. A. d’ 
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Victor M. d’ 

Louis C. d’ 
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Mic h. E. 

i Eubulidc.s 
Eneheiius 
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1 inathomui. 

I Eiidiomon, John A, 
Kudos, John 
Eudocia 
j Endoxius 
fKiidoxus 
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tbago 
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Toledo 
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lEunienius 
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Eiiphorion 
Euphranor 
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♦Mariotte, Edmund 
Marivaux, P. C. de 
Chamblain de 
♦Mark 

Markham, Gervasi^ 
fMarkland, Jeremiah 
fMarloe, Christopher 
♦Marlorat, Aug. 

Maimion, Shakeiley 
♦Marmontel, J. F. 
Marnix, Philip de 
Marolles, Michel ile 
Marot, John 

Clement 

Marsais, Caesar de 
Marsh, Narcissus 
♦Marshal, And. 
Marshall, Nath. 

, . _ w. — Thomas 
Marsham, Sir John 
Marsigli, Lewis Fer. 
Marsollier, James 
Marston, John 
Marsy^ F. M. de 
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Martel, Francis 
JMartelii, Lewis 

Peter James 

Martenne, Edmund 
•^IVlartens, Thierry 
Martialis, M. V. 
Martial, D’ Auvergne 
Martianay, John 
Martignac, S. A. de 
t Martin, Benj. 

—— — David 
— Gregory 
— — James 

* I'homas 

— — Thomas of 
Palgrave 

♦Martine, George 
^Martini, John Bapt. 

Martin 

Raymond 

tMartiniere, A. A. B. 
de la 

^’Martinius, Matthias 
’^Martyn, Jolm 

* William 

Martyr, Peter 
Marvell, And. 
Marullus, M.T. 
Mary I. of England 
Mary j9ueen of Scots 
Mary II. Qu. of Eng. 

^Mai^acdo 
Maseardi, Aug. 
fMascaron, Julius 
Masclef, Francis 
Mascrier, J. B. dc 
Masenius, James 
Masham, Luly D. 
Masius, Andrew 
*Maskelync, Ne^il 
"^Mason, Francis 
_ John 

* ■' ' William 

Massac, John Bapt. 
Massieu, William 
Massillon, John Bap. 

fMassinger, Philip 
♦Masson, Francis 

t John 

— — Fapirius 
Massuct, Ren6 


♦Master, Thomas 
♦Masters, Robert 
♦Mather, Richard 

* Samuel 

* Increase 

Cotton 

tMatsys, Quintin 
Matthew of Westm. 
♦Matthew, Tobias 

* Sir Tobias 

Matthieu, Peter 

fiMatthiolus, P.A. 
Matti, Don Emanuel 
Maty, Matthew 

■ '■ Paul Henry 

♦Maubert, John Hen. 
Maucroix, Franc, de 
Mauduit, Michael 

Israel 

t Man pert uis, P. L. M. 
de 

Maiirepas, J. F. P. 
count of 

tMauriceau, Francis 
ISlauroUco, Francis 
Maussac, Philip Jas. 
Miiutour, P. B. M. de 
♦Maximus, St. 

— of Tyre 

May, Louis du 

Thomas 

Mayer, John Fred. 

Tobias 

Mayeriie, Sir Theod. 
Maynard, Francis 

* Sir John 

Mayne, Jas|>cr 
May n waring, Arthur 
Mayow, John 
Mazarin, Julius 
Mazochi, A. Sym. 
Mazzuchelll, J. M. 

♦Mead, Matthew 

Richard 

Meadowcourt, Rich. 
♦iMeara, Deruiod O 
♦Mechain, P. F. And. 
Mede, Joseph 
fMedici, Cosmo de 

i Lorenzo 

♦Medina, Sir John 


♦Meerman, Gerard 
Mehegan, Will. A. 
Meibomius, John H. 

■ Henry 

1^— ^ Marcus 

Meier, George Fred. 
Mela, Pomponius 
fMelancthon, Philip 
Meleager 
Meletius 
♦Melissus 
Melito 

Mellan, Claude 
Melmoth, Will. sen. 

* j„n. 

♦Melozzo, Francis 

Melvil, Sir James 
♦Memnon 
Menage, Giles 
fMenander 
Menandrino, Marsil. 
Menard, Claude 

Nich. H. 

— — Leo 
♦Menasseh, Benisrael 
Mencke, Otto 

John Bure. 

♦Mendelsohn, Moses 
Mendoza, Gonzales 
Peter de 

Mendoza, John Gun. 
Menedemus 
Menestrier, J. B. Ic 

Claude F. 

♦MengoU, Peter 
Mengs, Ant. Raph. 
Meninski, F. 
Menippus 

♦Mennes, or Mennis, 
Sir John 
♦Menno, Simon 
♦Menochius, James 

* John S. 

Menzikoff, Alex. 
Menzini, Benedict 

♦Mercati, Michael 
fMercator, Gerard 

* Marius 

f Nicholas 

♦Mercer, James 
♦Mercier, Barth, 
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Mercier, John Le 
) Mercurialis, Jerome 
*Merian, John Bern. 

— Maria Siby. 

Merlin, Ambrose 

* — ! James 

*Merret, Christopher 
[Merrick, James 
*Merry, Robert 
Mersenne, Marin 
*Merton, Walter de 
fMerula, George 
Merula, Paul 
Mesenguy, Eras. P. 
Meston, William 
Metastasio, Peter 
Meteren, Eman. de 
Methodius 
’^Metkerke, Adol. 
^Meto 

*Metochita, Theod. 
*Metrophanes Critop. 
Mettrie, Julian de la 
Metzu, Gabriel 
*MeuIen, Ant. Fr. V. 
*Meun, or Meung, 
John de 
Meursius, John 
^Mexia, Peter 
Meyer, James 

♦ Jeremiah 

Mezerai, F. Eud. de 

fMeziriac, Claude G. 

Bachet, sieur de 
tMichaelis, John D. 

* John H. 

*Micheli, P. A. 
fMickle, W. Julius 

Micreliiis, John 
Middleton, Conyers 

Sir Hugh 

Miel, Jan. 

Mieris, Francis 

William 

tMignard, Peter 
Mignon, Abraham 
^Mignot, Stephen 
t Milbourne, Luke 
*Mildmay, Sir Walt. 
Mill, Henry 
t John 


*Millar, John 
fMiller, James 
f Philip 

* Thomas 

* Edward 

*Milles, Jeremiah 

Millot, C. F. Xavier 
*Milner, John 

* Joseph 

f Milton, John 
fMimnermus 
*Minderer, Raymond 

Minellius, John 
•^Minot, Laurence 
*Minucius Felix, M. 
Mirabaud, J. B. 

Hon. G. 

comte de 

Miraeus, Aubertus 
Misson, F. Max. 
'^Mitchell, Sir And. 

Joseph 

^Mittarelli, J, B. 
Moine, Francis le 

Stephen Ic 

Peter le 

*Moket, Richard 
f Mola, Peter Francis 
Molesworth, Robert 
fMoliere, J. B. 
*Molieres, Joseph Pri- 
vat de 

*Molina, Lewis 
fMolinet, Claude du 
fMolinos, Michael 
Molloy, Charles 

* Francis 

Molyneux, William 
Samuel 

fMolza, F. Maria 

t Tarquinia 

fiVIombritius, Bonin. 
fMonantheuil, H. de 
fMonardes, Nich. 
^Monckton, Sir Phil. 

* hon. R. 

tMonconys, Balth. 

Moncrif, F. A. P. de 
Mongault, Nich. H. 
Monk, G. duke of 
Albemarle 


I Monk, Mai y 
*Monnier, P. C. Ic 
Monnoyc, B. dc la 
tMonro, Alexander 

* Donald 

John 

Monson, Sir Will. 

*Monstrelet, Eng. de 
tMontague, Charles 

i Edward 

*— John 

f Lady M. 

Wortley 

t Ed. Wort. 

* — Elizabeth 

t Montaigne, Mich, de 
*Montalembert, Mark 
Rene de 

Montanus, heretic 

I Bencd. A. 

John Bap. 

fMontbeliard, P. G. 

I Montecuculi, Ray.de 
I Monte-mayor, G. de 
I Montesquieu, Chas. 
baron of 

‘^Monteth, Robert 
f Montfaucon, B. dc 
fMontgeron, Lew. B. 
Carr^ de 

^Montgolfier, S. J. 
*Montmort, P. R. de 
*MontucIa, John S. 
*Moor, Karel de 
Michael 

* Edward 

* John 

* John, M. D. 

* Sir John, gen. 

f — — Sir Jonas 

Philip 

’^Mopinot, Simon 
tMorabin, James 
fMorales, Ambrose 
*Morand, Sauveyr 
Fras. 

* John F. C. 

Morant, Philip 
Morata, Olympia F. 

*Moray, or Murray, 
Sir Robert 
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Mordaunt, Charles 
More^ Alexander 
— — Sir Antonio 

Sir Francis 

Dr. Henry 

James 

t Sir Tliomas 

*Moreau, Jacob Nich. 
‘’^Morels, the printers 
— — Andrew 
*Morell, Thomas 
Moreri, Lewis 
Mores, Edward R. 
t Morgagni, John Bap. 
tMorhof, Dan. Geo. 
Morin, John Bapt. 

J. of Blois 

I* Lewis 

f Peter 

I Stephen 

iMorison, Robert 
♦Morlaiul, George 

* Sir Samuel 

Morley, George 
Mornay, Philip de 

*Morosini, Andrew 
’^Morris, Lewis 
Mortimer, John H. 
^Morton, Charles 

* John, card. 

Richard 

I Thomas 

*Morysin, Richard 
"Moryson, Fines 
Mo-5chiis and Bion 
*Mo.s(‘.r, George Mic. 
^.Mose-^ ( liorenen-is 
iMosheim, J. 1^. 
t Moss, Robert 

^ Chas. son and 

grandson 
*Mos3om, Robert 
I Mothe le Vayer, F. 
de la 

tMotte, A. 11. de la 
Motteux, Pet. Ant. 
Motteville, F. B. de 
Mottley, John 
fMoutel, 'rhoiiKis 
tMoulin, Charles dn 
— Peter dll 


tMoulin, Peter, soii 
i'Mountague, Richard 
Mountfort, William 
*Mounteney, Richard 
fMourgues, Michael 
Moylcj Walter 
Moyses, David 
*Mozart, J. C. W. T. 
^Mudge, Thomas 
fMuis, Simeon de 
*Mulcaster, Richard 
*MulIer, Andrew 

* Geral d Fred. 

I John, or Re- 

giomontanus 
fMuiicer, Thomas 
M unday, Antony 
tMundinus 
Munich, Bur. Ch . 
*Muno 2 , John Bapt. 

Munster, Sc bast. 
tMuraturi, Lewis A. 

Murotus, Marc. A. 
tMiuillio, Bart. Est. 
^Murphy, Arthur 
Mui ray, James 

Wiiliamearl 

of Mansfield 
( Musa, Antonius 
iMuSiEUS 

Musculus, Woltgiing 
Musgrave, William 
tMiissato, Alberlin 
*iMiisschenbroeck, P. 
de 

iMasurus, IMarcus 
*Mn(is, Jos. Coel. 
^Mydorge, C. 

*.Mylne, Robert 
NiEvius, Cneius 
^ Niilson, John 
*Nancel, Nich. de 
^Nangis, Will, of 
Nani, John Ba[)t. 
t Nanni, Peter 
Nanteuil, Rol)ert 
*Nantigni, L. C. de 
fNaugeorge, Tlios, 
t Napier, John 
*Nardi, James 
Naros, James 


*Nary, Cornelius 
Nash, Richard 

t I'homas 

*Nasmith, James 
tNathan, Isaac 
*Natta, Mark Ant. 
tNaud^, Gabriel 

t Philip 

*Naunton, Sir Robt. 
fNavagero, Andrew 
*Navarete, J. H. 
Navaretta, Ferd. 
Nayler, James 
*Neal, Daniel 

* or Nele, Tho. 

fNeander, Michael 
fNecker, Alex. 

^ Ch. Fred. 

■*r James 

tNeedharn, J.Turbcr. 

Marc hem. 

fNeefs, Peter 
>^Neer, Arnold Vand. 
*Neercassel, John de 

* Nelson, Horatio 

Robert 

Nemesianus, A. O. 
Nemesius 

fNenniiis 
Nepos, Cornelius 
*Neri, St. Philip de 
Nerli, Philip de 
Nesbit, Alexander 
*Nesse, Christopher 
Nestor, Russ, monk 

* Dionysius 

^Nestorius 
fNctscher, Gaspard 
^Nettleton, Thomas 
^Neumann, Caspar 

Neve, Tim. father 
and son 

*Ncvile, Alexander 
^ Thomas 

* Henry 

^ New borough, W. of 
Newcomb, Thomas 
^Newcome, William 
*Ncwc()urt, Richard 
*Newdigate, Sir R. 
"^Newland, Peter 
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Newton, J. mathem. 
— divine 

f Sir Isaac 

— Richard 

-}- Thos. poet 

Tlios. bp. 
Nicaise, Claude 
Nicandcr 
^Niccoli, Niccolo 
Nicephorus, Greg. 

* St. 

Blem. 

— Callist. 

Niceron, J. F. 

J. P. 

Nicetas, Achominat. 

David 

Serron 

^Nicholas V. 

Eymcricus 

fNichols, Fi-ank 

* Richard 

— William 

’‘'Nicolai, John 
^Nicolaus, Damasc. 
^Nicole, Francis 

John 

Claude 

Peter 

^Xicolino, Grimaldi 
fNicolbon, William 
Nicon 

fNicot, John 
Nieuwentyt, Bern. 
^Nieuwland, Peter 
fNigiclius Figulus, P. 
fNiphus, Augustine 
♦Nithard 

♦Nivelle de la Chaus- 
see, P. C. 

^Nivernois (L.J.Man- 
cini, duke) 
fNizolini, Marius 
Noaillea, L. A. de 
*NobIc, Kustache de 
*\oetus 

*i\ogaroIa, Lewis 
*Noir, John le 
Noldius, Christian 
tNollet, John Anth. 
NoUikins, Jos. Fras. 


fNonius, Marcellus 
— — Lewis 
f — —— or Nunez, P. 
Nonnus 
Noodt, Gerard 
*Nordberg, Joi an 
Norden, Fred. Lewis 

f John 

fNorgate, Edward 
tNoris, Henry 
Norris, John 
*North, Dud. 3d lord 

* 4th lord 

Fr. lord Guil. 

f Dr. John 

* Roger 

■ Fred, earl of 

Guilford 

f George 

Norton, Thomas 
Nostradamus, Mich. 
*Noslre, Andrew le 
tNouc, Francis dc la 
♦Nourry, Nich. le 
*Novarini, Lewis 
Novatus 

f No well, Alexander 

* Lawrence 

fNoy, William 
fNuck, Anthony 
*Nugent, earl of 

* Thomas 

Nunez, Ferdinand 

*Nutt, Joseph 
*Nuvolone 
*Nuzzi, Mario 
Nye, Philip 

fOates, Titus 
^Oberlia, Jer. James 
Obiecht, UJric 
Obsequens, Julius 
fOccain, William 
*Occo, Adolphus 
i Ocellus, Lucanus 
Ochimis, Bernardin 
Ockley, Simon 
^Odington, Walter 
Odo, St. 

Cantianus 

Oecolampadiu?, J. 


iOecumcnius 
*Oeder, Geo. Christ. 
*Oeser, Fred. 
*Ofihely, Maurice 
Ogden, Sam. 

Ogilvy, John 
*Oglethorpe, J. E, 
fOisel, James 
*Okely, Francis 
fOkolski, Simon 
fOlahus, Nich. 
Oldcastle, Sir John 
Oldenburg, Henry 
fOldenburger, P. A. 
Oldfield, Ann 
*01dham, Hugh 

John 

Old is worth, William 
Oldmixon, John 
fOldys, William 
fOleaiius, Adam 

i Godfrey 

*0’l^»ary, Arthur 
^Oleaster, Jerome 
^Oley, Barnabas 
Olivia, Alexander 

t John 

■’^Oliver, Isaac 

t Peter 

i Olivet, J. T. d* 
*01ivetan, Roliert 
tOliveyra, F. Xav. de 
♦Olivieri, Hannibal 
iOlympiodorus 
OIzottski, Andrew 
Onkelos 
Onosander 
♦Opie, John 
fOpitiiis, Henry 
Opits, Martin 
lOpoi inus, John 
()p[)ian 

*Opstrael, John 
Optatus 

♦Oregius, Augustine 
♦Oresme, Nich. 
Oriljafeius 
Origen 

♦Orlandini, Nich. 
i Orleans, L. duke of 
pet. Joseph 
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‘^Orme, Robert 
^Ormerod, Oliver 
Orobio, Ballhasiir 
( )rosius, Paul 
fOrpheus 
fOrsato, Sertorio 
fOrsi, John Joseph 

f F. J. Augustine 

Ortelius, Abraham 
Orton, Job 
tOrvilie, Jas. Ph. iV 
t Osborne, Francis 
^Osiander, Andixiw 

*r grands. 

John A. 

lOsius, Felix 
iOsniund, St. 

Osorio, Jerome 
■ — ■ ' ■ Jer. nephew 
Ossat, Arnaiul d' 
tOstade, Adrian Van 
tOstei-vaki, John F. 
fOswald, Erasmus 
*Otho of Friaingen 
fOtt, John Henry 
tOtway, Thomas 
Gudin, Cassimir 

* Francis 

Oughtred, William 
"♦Ousel, Philip 
^Ouvrard, Rene 
[Overall, Jolm 
jOverbury, sirThos. 
fOvidius, P. Naso 
^Oviedo, J. Cionsal. d’ 
tOwen, George 

[ Henry 

— — J . epigram- 
mat ist 

I Dr. John 

*r Lewis 

> Thomas 

fOwtram, William 
fOzanam, James 
Ozell, John 
*Paaw, Peter 
^Pacatus, Drepanius 
tPace, Richard 
♦Pacheco, Francis 
^♦Pachomius, St. 
Paohymera, George 


♦Paciaudi, P. Maria 
♦Pacius, Julius 
♦Pack, Richardson 
tPacuvius, Marcus 
Pagan, B.F.Count dc 
♦Page, William 
Pagi, Anthony 

Francis 

♦l*agit, or Paget, E. 

* E))hraim 

Pagriimis, Sanctes 

♦Pajon, Claude 
tPajot, I^wis-Leo 
♦PaitK', Thomas 
1 Palaemon, Q. R. F. 
tPahephatus 
♦Palafox, John de 
fPalaprat, John 
Palearius, Aoniiis 
♦PaUH)tti, Gabriel 
♦Palestrina, J. P. L. 
♦Paley, William 
Palfin, John 
Palingcnius, Marc, 
fl^alissy, Bernard ilc 
♦Palladiiio, James 
tPalladio, Andrew 
Palladius 

♦PalUus Pet. Simon 
tPallavicino, Ferrante 
Sforza 

* Horatio 

♦Pal Hot, Petor 
♦Palma, Jacob 

♦ the young. 

♦Palmer, Herbert 

♦ John 

♦Palinieri, Matthew 
♦Palomina, A. A. V. 

Palsgi-ave, John 
Pamelius, James 
Panard, Ch. Frits. 
Panel rolus, Guy 
Pantienus 
♦Panlaleon, Henry 
tPanvinius, Onuph. 
♦Panzer. G. W. F. 
♦Paoli, Pascal de 
♦Papenbrocb, Daniel 
Papias 

♦Papillou, Philibert 


♦Papillon, John 
♦Papin, Denys 

Isaac 

Papinian 
1 Pappus 

Parabosco, Jerome 
} Paracelsus, P. A. T. 
Paiadin, William 
♦Pareieux, Ant. dc 
i Pardies, Ign. Gaston 
tPar^, Ambrose 
Parent, Anthony 
Pareus, David 

J(dm Philip 

Daniel 

fParis, Francis 

Matthew 

♦Parisot, Peter 
♦Parker, Henry 
t Matthew 

♦ Robert 

— Samuel 
♦Parkhurst, John, bp. 

♦ J icxico 

grapher 
♦Parkins, John 
fParkinson, John 
fParnienides 
Parmentier, John 
fParmigiano, II 
t Parnell, Thomas 
♦Parr, Richard 
Parrhasins, Ephesus 

I Aul. Jan- 

ry, Richard 
Parsons, James 

♦ John 

Philip 

Robert 

iParula, Paul 

♦ Philip 

i Pascal, Blaise 
♦Paschasius, Ratbcri 
^ Pasor, Matthias 

Pasquier, or Paquier, 
Stephen 
♦Passe, Crispin 
♦Passemant, C. S. 
Passerat, John 
Passeri, J. B. 

Joseph 
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Passer i, J. B. antiqy. 
X'Passeroti, Barth. 
Passionei, Dominick 
Patel 

Paterculus, C. V. 
*Paterson, Samuel 
fPatin, Guy 

t Charles 

fPatrick, Simon 
Patrix, Peter 
•^Patrizij Peter 
Patru, Oliver 
tPattison, William 
^Paul, of* Burgos 

Diaconus 

of Samosata 

X de Vincent 

Pauli nus 

of Aquilcia 

* Pauli i, Simon 
Pulmicr dc Grentes- 

inenil 

fPaulo, Mark 
fPaulus j^igineta 
tPausnnias 

* Pan tie. Ant. le 
*Pau\v, Cornelius de 

Pays, Ucnii Le 
^Peacliam, Henry 
-Peacock, Reynold 
■f Pearce, Zaciiaiy 
Pearsall, Richaril 
Pearsfin, ,U)hn 
Pechantrc, Nico. de 
Pechmeja, John dc 
Peck, Francis 
*PecklKun, John 
I^ecquet, John 
*Pctlrusi, Paul 
Peek-, George 
*Pcgge, Samuel 

* Samuel, jun. 

’^Peirce, James 
tPeiresc, N. C. F. 

Pelagius 
Pell, John 
Pellegrin, Sim. Jos. 
-Pellegrini, Camillo 
Pellerin, Joseph 
■ Pelletier, Bernard 
Claude 


Pelletier, Jaques 
*PelI can, Conrad 
Pcllisson- Fontanier, 
Paul 

*Pelloutier, Simon 
^Pemberton, Henry 
*Pcnible, William 
*Pena, John 
^Pengelly, sir Thos. 
Penington, Isaac 
Penn, William 

William, son 

^■Pennant, Thomas 
tPenni, John Francis 
*Penrose, Fhomas 
Penry, John 
Pcpusch, John Ch. 
*Pepy.s, Samuel 
Perau, G. L.Calabre 

* Perceval, John 

* J. ^d lord 

* Spencer 

*Percival, Thomas 
*Pcrcy, Thomas 
fPerefixe, H.de Beau- 
mont 

Pergolesi, J. Bapt. 

* Periers , Bonaven . des 
^■Peringskiold, John 

* Peri no d«*l V'aga 
*Perion, Joachim 

Perizonius, James 
^Pt'ikins, William 
Pernety, Ant. Jos. 
i knot, or Perrot, N. 
^erouse, J. F. G.de la 
^errault, Claude 

Charles 

rrenot. Ant. 
\*iTier, Francis 
Charles 

Perron, J. Da^^ du 
tPcrrol, Nichokis 
i Perry, John 
jPersius, Aul. Flac. 
Perugiiio, Pietro 
Peruzzi, Baldassarc 
Pesselier, Clias. Step. 
fPetau or Petavius, 
I)eni.s 

* Peter, Chrysologus 


*Peter de Blois'i or 
Blesensis 
*— • Comestor 

^ de Clugny 

the Great 

*Petcrs, Hugh 
I Petis de la Croix, F. 
*Petit, Anthony 

* John Lewis 

t Peter 

Peter, critic 

* F. Pouifour du 

Samuel 

*Petit-Didicr, Matt. 
Petitot, John 
^'Petit-Pied, Nich. 

* N. neph. 

Petiver, James 

fPctrarch, Francis 
*Petre, sir William 
f Petronius Arbiter 
I Petty, >Villiam 

* W. Marquis of 

Lansdowne 
*Pettyt, William 
Peiicer, Gaspard 
Peiitingcr, Conrad 
Peycr, John Conrad 
Peyreyia, Isaac 
*P( yronit', F. de la 
I^ezay, Masson 
Pezenas, Esprit 
Pezrou, Paul 
^Pfaft', John Christo, 
Pfanner, 'I'obias 
PfefFercorn, John 
Pfeiffer, Aug. 
*Ph0cdon 
Phajdrus 
Phaer, Thomas 
tPhalaris 

JPhavorinus, Varimis 
^l^erccrates 
*Pherccydes 
Phidias 

Philelphus, Francis 
Philemon 
f I’hilidor, Andrew 
^Philippi, Henry 
Philips, Ambrose 
Catherine 
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Edward and 

John 

Fabian 



Tfionuts 

Philo Jud:eus 
f l^hilolaiis 
Philostori^ins 
il^hiliKsti-dtus, Flavius 
^Philpot, J(jhn 

» oi* Philipol, 

Jolin 
Pldt'^oii 
Pholinus 
Photius 
Pliivas, John 
Piazza, !l. R. 

C’alli.''tU 9 

^IMaz/c^ttn, J. R. 
t Pi card, John 
Pioart, Rornard 
'‘Piccini, Nidi. 
Piccoloinini, \\c\, 

Francis 

I'u tot, Rencdict 
i Picus, John 

J<»lm Francis 

PicH'c, Edward 
Picriv, Corn, do la 
Pi^allc, J. H. 
I’iiihiiKS, Albert 
S. Vinand 

* Piixna, Jidin IFipt, 

l^'^noriu-, Ltnn*. 

'JMalus, l.coiif ins 
Piles, Ro-er dr 
Piikinnjon, .lanu's 

Lcliiia 

l^iljiay 

Pindar 

• pine, John 

Rob. Etli;c,son 

" Pincau, (ialnicl dii 
Pineda, .loiiii 
Piiu lli, John Vin. 
M^in^re, AIck. (luy 
'"Pinsson, laaneis 
i Pinturiecio, Rernard 
^ Pioinbo, 8t‘bast. del 
Pi\)er, Francis le 


^I^ippi, Julio 
Piranesi, John Bajit. 
^l^iroinalli, Pifid 
Piron, Alexis 
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X: Dinifl James 

* (irillitli * John 

John,abp. ^ J. (.hrlstojih. 

I — — John, bp. l\Vollaston, W'dliam 

ot‘ Chicliesttu* 't VVt)lsey, 'I homas 

-Xr RogtT Womock; Jjawrencx 

Wblliamson, Joseph W'ood, .\ntli. 

Willis, Thomas Robert 

— — Browne Wtvidfonl, Samuel 


Wilhighby, Francis | VVoodlicad, Ahr. 
^W illvmot, Wblliam fWoodward, John 
Wihnot, John , lord *Wb)ollett, W illiam 
Kochealer Woolaton, 'rhoma?> 





’^ WooUon, John 
^VVorlidge, Thomas 
VVorniius, Olaus 
Wf)rlhir)gton, John 

Will. 

AVoiton, Anthony 

Edward 

1 Icnry 

' Nicholas 

William 

Wouvmnans, Philip 
tU'ray, Danic 1 
tWrc'U, Mattlunv 

Mat! lien’, scm 

( hi iTtophc'r 

son. ( hi i>To, 

I rijAut, Aliraham 
— — >on, .lames 

.< iulwarj 

X- Jo-t'ph 

Vall'iaii 

Samuel 

•■"\V\atf, James 
f sir Thomas 

W seiu rle\ , William 
W ytlia illo, Anthony 
j Wv kc'h.im, William 
W vudham, Wllliaiu 
^VV ynn/*^ Edward 


*Wynne, John H. 
tWvnton, Andrew 
Wyrley, William 
*Xavier, St. Eraneia 
*Xeno(;rates 
^Xenophanes 
Xonoplion 

Kphe-ius 

iXimenes, Francis 
Xylander, William 
Xyphilin, John 
Yalden, Thomas 
*Yei\erton, Henry 
Yorker Philip lord 
liavdwickci 

'' Philip, son 

T^hilij), 

'|\'oiin‘r, Edward 

.'MattlKHV 

K- Paliiik 

^ \ 1 i. ri(‘, Juan tie. 

Y Jiraiid, hi.1 erard 
Ides 

ihaiella, Fran.cis 

/ James 

^/accaiia, F. A. 
■'/aeehia-, Paul 
Xaenlus 

■ /anc hiii-'^ Ihisil 


^'/anchius, Jerome 
*Zan()tti, Fran. Maria 
*Zan/alus, Jacob 
*Z(‘iz:edin, Stephen de 
^'Zi'illor, Martin 
I Zeno, thc^ Stoic 

the Elealic 

^ Apostolo 

Zeiiohia 

Zeuxis 

Ziegenbal^, Barth. 
^Ziegler, James 

* (iaspar 

^'/imincnnann, J. (i. 

' Zincke C. E. 
^Zin'/.enilorf, N. L. 
Zis(“a, John 
1 Zoilus 

■^•/•)liikofcr, (t. j 
i /(.maras, John 
i Zon last or 
Zo'^imus 
I Z .meh, riioliard 

'X- 'Thomas 

Zueearelli, Francis 
Z ’dCc he ro, 'Faddeo 

lYed. 

^ Zu 1 nge r , 'Fheodore 
I Zuinejius, l:iricu‘< 


'IHi: END 


Piintf'il hy Nii'lii Is. tM ii, Aiul lE’till^y, 
Red Lion Pa F\.- i .Sired, I., don. 









